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INITIATION. 


A DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE “NAME” OF SHIPS AND 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SEA, 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


“Suips!” exclaimed an 
elderly seaman in clean shore 
togs. ‘“Ships!”—and his keen 
glance, turning away from my 
face, ran along the vista of 
magnificent figureheads that 
in the late Seventies used to 
overhang in a serried rank the 
muddy pavement by the side 
of the New South Dock,— 
“Ships are all right. It’s the 
men in ’em. .. .” 

Fifty hulls, at least, moulded 
on lines of beauty and speed,— 
hulls of wood, of iron, express- 
ing in their forms the highest 
achievement of modern ship- 
building,—lay moored all in a 
row, stem to quay, as if as- 
sembled there for an exhibi- 


tion not of a great industry 
but of a great art. They 
overwhelmed the initiated 
beholder by the repeated se- 
duction of their fine lines, 
and in the monotonous un- 
faltering perfection of crystal- 
lised classic rule of design the 
variety of their individual 
aspect. They were grey, 
black, dark-green, with a nar- 
row strip of yellow moulding 
defining their sheer, or with 
a row of painted ports deck- 
ing in warlike decoration their 
vast flanks of cargo-carriers 
that would know no triumph 
but of speed in carrying a 
burden, no glory other than 
of a long service, no victory 
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but that of an endless, obscure 
contest with the sea. The 
great empty hulls with swept 
holds, just out of dry - dock, 
with their paint glistening 
freshly, sat high-sided with 
ponderous dignity alongside 
the wooden jetties, looking 
more like unmovable build- 
ings than things meant to go 
afloat; others, half loaded, far 
on the way to recover the true 
sea-physiognomy of a ship 
brought down to her load- 
line, looked more accessible. 
Their less steeply slanting 
gangways seemed to invite 
the strolling sailors in search 
of a berth to walk on board 
and try “for a chance” with 
the chief mate, the guardian 
of a ship’s efficiency. As if 
trying to remain unperceived 
amongst their overtopping 
sisters, two or three “finished ” 
ships floated low, with an air 
of straining at the leash of 
their level headfasts, exposing 
to view their cleared decks 
and covered hatches, prepared 
to drop stern first out of the 
labouring ranks, displaying the 
true comeliness of form which 
only her proper sea-trim gives 
to a ship. And for a good 
quarter of a mile, from the 
dockyard gate to the farthest 
corner where the old housed- 
in hulk, the President (drill- 
ship, then, of the Naval Re- 
serve), used to lie with her 
frigate side rubbing against 
the stone of the quay, above 
all these hulls, ready and un- 
ready, a hundred and fifty 
lofty masts, more or less, held 
out the web of their rigging 
like an immense net in whose 
close mesh, black against the 
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sky, the heavy yards seemed to 
be entangled and suspended. 

It wasa sight. The humblest 
craft that floats makes its ap- 
peal to a seaman by the faith- 
fulness of her life; and this 
was the place where one be- 
held the aristocracy of ships. 
It was a noble gathering of the 
fairest and the swiftest, each 
bearing at the bow the carved 
emblem of her name, as in a 
gallery of plaster-casts busts 
of women with mural crowns, 
women with flowing robes, 
with gold fillets on their hair, 
or blue scarves round their 
waists, stretching out rounded 
arms as if to point the way ; 
heads of men helmeted or 
bare; full lengths of warriors, 
of kings, of statesmen, of lords 
and princesses, all white from 
top to toe; with here and 
there a dusky turbaned figure, 
bedizened in many colours, of 
some eastern sultan or hero,— 
all inclined forward under the 
slant of mighty bowsprifs as 
if eager to begin another run 
of eleven thousand miles in 
their leaning attitudes. These 
were the fine figureheads of 
the finest ships afloat. But 
why, unless for the love of 
the life those effigies shared 
with us in their wandering 
impassivity, should one try to 
reproduce in words an impres- 
sion of whose fidelity there 
can be no critic and no judge, 
since such an exhibition of the 
art of shipbuilding and the 
art of figurehead carving as 
was seen from year’s end to 
year’s end in the open-air gal- 
lery of the New South Dock 
no man’s eye shall behold 
again? All that patient pale 
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company of queens and prin- 
cesses, of kings and warriors, 
of allegorical women, of hero- 
ines and statesmen and heathen 
gods, crowned, helmeted, bare- 
headed, has run for good off 
the sea, stretching to the last 
above the tumbling foam their 
fair rounded arms, holding out 
their spears, swords, shields, 
tridents in the same unwearied, 
striving forward pose. And 
nothing remains but, linger- 
ing perhaps in the memory of 
a few men, the sound of their 
names, vanished a long time 
ago from the first page of 
the great London dailies, from 
big posters in railway stations, 
from the doors of shipping 
offices ; from the minds of 
sailors, dockmasters, pilots, 
and tugmen; from the hail 
of gruff voices and the flutter 
of signal flags exchanged be- 
tween ships closing upon each 
other and drawing apart in the 
open immensity of the sea. 

The elderly, respectable sea- 
man, withdrawing his gaze 
from that multitude of spars, 
gave me a glance to make 
sure of our fellowship in the 
craft and mystery of the sea. 
We had met casually, and had 
got into contact as I had 
stopped near him, my atten- 
tion being caught by the 
same thing he was looking at 
aloft in the rigging of an 
obviously new ship, a ship 
with her reputation all to 
make yet in the talk of the 
seamen who were to share 
their life with her. Her name 
was already on their lips. I 
had heard it uttered between 
two thick red-necked fellows 
of the semi-nautical type at 
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the Fenchurch Street railway- 
station, where, in those days, 
the every-day male crowd was 
attired in jerseys and pilot- 
cloth mostly, and had the air 
of being more conversant with 
the times of high-water than 
with the times of the trains. 
I had noticed that new ship’s 
name on the first page of my 
morning paper; I had stared 
at the unfamiliar grouping of 
its letters, blue on white 
ground, upon the advertise- 
ment boards, whenever the 
train came to a _ standstill 
alongside one of the shabby, 
wooden, wharf-like platforms 
of the dock railway line. She 
had been named, with proper 
observances, on the day she 
took the water, no doubt, but 
she was very far yet from 
“having a name.” Untried, 
ignorant of the ways of the 
sea, she had been thrust 
amongst that renowned com- 
pany of ships to load for her 
maiden voyage. There was 
nothing to vouch for her 
soundness and the worth of 
her character but the reputa- 
tion of the building - yard 
whence she was_ launched 
headlong into the world of 
waters. She looked modest 
to me; I imagined her diffi- 
dent, lying very quiet, with 
her side nestling shyly against 
the wharf to which she was 
made fast with very new lines, 
intimidated by the company 
of her tried and experienced 
sisters, already familiar with 
all the violences of the ocean 
and the exacting love of men. 
They had had more long 
voyages to make their names 
in than she had known weeks 
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of carefully tended life—for a 
new ship receives as much 
attention as if she were a 
young bride. Even crabbed 
old dock-masters look at her 
with interest. In her shy- 
ness at the threshold of a 
laborious and uncertain life, 
where so much is expected of 
a ship, she could not have 
been better heartened and 
comforted had she only been 
able to hear and understand, 
than by the tone of deep con- 
viction in which my elderly, 
respectable seaman repeated 
the first part of his saying— 
“Ships are all right. . . .” 

His civility prevented him 
from repeating the other, the 
bitter part. It had occurred 
to him that it was perhaps in- 
delicate to insist. He had rec- 
ognised in me a ship’s officer, 
very possibly looking for a 
berth like himself, and so far 
a comrade, but still a man be- 
longing to that sparsely peopled 
after-end of a ship where her 
reputation as a “good ship,” 
in seaman’s parlance, is made 
or marred. 

“Can you say that of all 
ships without exception?” I 
asked, being in an idle mood, 
because, if an obvious ship’s 
officer, I was not as a matter 
of fact down at the docks to 
“look for a berth”—an occu- 
pation as engrossing as gamb- 
ling and as little favourable to 
the free exchange of ideas, 
besides being destructive of 
the kindly temper needed for 
casual intercourse with one’s 
fellow-creatures. 

“You can always put up 
with ’em,” opined the respect- 
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able seaman judicially. He 
was not averse from talking 
either. If he had come down 
to the dock to look for a berth 
he did not seem oppressed by 
anxiety as to his chances. He 
had the serenity of a man 
whose estimable character is 
fortunately expressed by his 
personal appearance in a per- 
fectly unobtrusive yet con- 
vincing manner, which no chief 
officer in want of hands could 
resist. And, true enough, I 
learned presently that the mate 
of the “ Hyperion” had “ taken 
down” his name for quarter- 
master. “We sign on Friday, 
and join next day for the 
morning tide,” he remarked in 
a deliberate, unconcerned tone, 
which contrasted strongly with 
his evident readiness to stand 
there yarning for an hour or 
so with an utter stranger. 

“Hyperion,” I said ; “I don’t 
remember ever seeing that ship 
anywhere. What sort of a 
name has she got?” 

It appeared from his discur- 
sive answer that she had not 
much of a name one way or 
another. She was not very fast. 
It took no fool, though, to steer 
her straight, he believed. Some 
years ago he had seen her in 
Calcutta, and he remembered 
being told by somebody then 
that on her passage up the 
river she had carried away 
both her hawse-pipes. But 
that might have been the pilot’s 
fault. Just now, yarning with 
the apprentices on board, he 
had heard that this very voy- 
age, brought up in the Downs, 
outward bound, she broke her 
sheer, struck adrift, and lost 
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an anchor and chain. But that 
might have occurred through 
want of careful tending in a 
tide-way. All the same, this 
looked as though she were 
pretty hard on her ground- 
tackle. Didn’t it? She seemed 
a heavy ship to handle, anyway. 
For the rest, as she had a new 
captain and a new mate this 
voyage, he understood, one 
couldn’t say how she would 
turn out.... 

In such marine shore-talk as 
this is the name of a ship 
slowly established, her fame 
made for her, the tale of her 
qualities and of her defects 
kept, her idiosyncrasies com- 


IL, 


This feeling explains men’s 
pride in ships, ‘Ships are all 
right,” as my middle-aged, 
respectable quarter-master said 
with much conviction and some 
irony. But they are not exactly 
what men make them. They 
have their own nature, they 
can of themselves minister to 
our self-esteem by the demand 
their qualities make upon our 
skill and their shortcomings 
upon our hardihood and en- 
durance. Which is the more 
flattering exaction it is hard 
to say; but there is the fact 
that in listening for upwards 
of twenty years to the sea- 
talk that goes on afloat and 
ashore I have never detected 
the true note of animosity. I 
won’t deny that at sea, some- 
times, the note of profanity 
was audible enough in those 
chiding interpellations a wet, 
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mented upon with the zest of 
personal gossip, her achieve- 
ments made much of, her faults 
glossed over as things that, be- 
ing without remedy in our im- 
perfect world, should not be 
dwelt upon too much by men 
who, with the help of ships, 
wrest out a bitter living from 
the rough grasp of thesea. All 
that talk makes up her “name,” 
which is handed over from one 
crew to another without bitter- 
ness, without animosity, with 
the indulgence of mutual de- 
pendence, and with the feeling 
of close association in the exer- 
cise of her perfections and in 
the danger of her defects. 


cold, weary seaman addresses 
to his ship—and in moments of 
exasperation is disposed to ex- 
tend to all ships that ever were 
launched, to the whole ever- 
lastingly exacting brood that 
swims in deep waters. And I 
have heard curses launched at 
the unstable element itself, 
whose fascination, outlasting 
the accumulated experience of 
ages, had captured him as it 
had captured the generations 
of his forebears. 

For all that has been said of 
the love that certain natures 
(on shore) have professed to 
feel for it, for all the celebra- 
tions it had been the object of 
in prose and song, the sea has 
never been friendly to man. 
At most it has been the accom- 
plice of human restlessness, and 
playing the part of dangerous 
abettor of world-wide ambitions. 
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Faithful to no race after the 
manner of the kindly earth, re- 
ceiving no impress from valour 
and toil and self-sacrifice, rec- 
ognising no finality of domin- 
ion, the sea has never adopted 
the cause of its masters as those 
lands have done where the 
victorious nations of mankind 
have taken root, rocking their 
cradles and setting up their 
gravestones. He—man or 
people—who, putting his trust 
in the friendship of the sea, 
neglects the strength and 
cunning of his right hand, is 
a fool! As if it were too great, 
too mighty for common virtues, 
the ocean has no compassion, 
no faith, no law, no memory. 
Its fickleness is to be held true 
to men’s purposes only by an 
undaunted resolution and by 
a sleepless, armed, jealous 
vigilance, in which perhaps 
there has always been more 
hate than love. Odi et amo, 
may. well be the confession of 
those who consciously or blindly 
have surrendered their exist- 
ence to the fascination of the 
sea. <All the tempestuous 
passions of mankind’s young 
days, the love of loot and the 
love of glory, the love of ad- 
venture and the love of danger, 
with the great love of the 
unknown and vast dreams of 
dominion and power, have 
passed like images reflected 
from a mirror, leaving no record 
upon the mysterious face of 
the sea. Impenetrable and 
heartless, the sea has given 
nothing of itself to the suitors 
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for its precarious favours. 
Unlike the earth, it cannot be 
subjugated at any cost of 
patience and toil. For all its 
fascination that has lured so 
many to a violent death, its 
immensity has never been loved 
as the mountains, the plains, 
the desert itself, have been 
loved. Indeed I suspect that, 
leaving aside the protestations 
and tributes of writers who, 
one is safe in saying, care for 
little else in the world than the 
rhythm of their lines and the 
cadence of their phrase, the 
love of the sea, to which some 
men and nations confess so 
readily, is a complex sentiment 
wherein pride enters for much, 
necessity for not a little, and 
the love of ships—the untiring 
servants of our hopes and our 
self-esteem—for the best and 
most genuine part. For the 
hundreds who have reviled the 
sea, beginning with Shake- 
speare in the line, 


**More fell than hunger, anguish, or the 
sea,” 


down to the last obscure seadog 
of the “old model,” having but 
few words and still fewer 
thoughts, there could not be 
found, I believe, one sailor who 
has ever coupled a curse with 
the good or bad name of a ship. 
If ever his profanity, provoked 
by the hardships of the sea, 
went so far as to touch his 
ship, it would be lightly, as a 
hand may, without sin, be laid 
in the way of kindness on a 
woman. 
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III. 


The love that is given to 
ships is profoundly different 
from the love men feel for 
every other work of their 
hands—the love they bear to 
their houses, for instance,— 
because it is untainted by the 
pride of possession. The pride 
of skill, the pride of responsi- 
bility, the pride of endurance 
there may be, but otherwise it 
is a disinterested sentiment. 
No seaman ever cherished a 
ship, even if she belonged to 
him, merely because of the 
profit she put in his pocket. 
No one, I think, ever did; for 
a shipowner, even of the best, 
has been always outside the 
pale of that sentiment embrac- 
ing in a feeling of intimate 
equal fellowship the ship and 
the man, backing each other 
against the implacable, if some- 
times dissembled, hostility of 
their world of waters. The 
sea, this truth must be con- 
fessed, has no generosity. No 
display of manly qualities— 
courage, hardihood, endurance, 
faithfulness —has ever been 
known to touch its irrespons- 
ible consciousness of power. 
The ocean has the conscience- 
less temper of a savage auto- 
crat spoiled by much adulation. 
He cannot brook the slightest 
appearance of defiance, and 
has remained the irreconcilable 
enemy of ships and men ever 
since ships and men had the 
unheard of audacity to go 
afloat together in the face of 
his frown. From that day he 
has gone on swallowing up 
fleets and men without his 


resentment being glutted by 
the number of victims, by so 
many wrecked ships and 
wrecked lives. To-day, as 
ever, he is ready to. beguile 
and betray, to smash and to 
drown the incorrigible optim- 
ism of men who, backed by 
the fidelity of ships, are trying 
to wrest from him the fortune 
of their house, the dominion 
of their world, or only a dole 
of food for their hunger. If 
not always in the hot mood to 
smash he is always stealthily 
ready for a drowning. The 
most amazing wonder of the 
deep is its unfathomable 
cruelty. 

I felt its dread for the first 
time in mid-Atlantic one day, 
many years ago, when we took 
off the crew of a Danish brig 
homeward - bound from the 
West Indies. A thin silvery 
mist softened the calm and 
majestic splendour of light 
without shadows, seemed to 
render the sky less remote 
and the ocean less immense. 
It was one of these days when 
the might of the sea appears 
indeed lovable, like the nature 
of a strong man in moments 
of quiet intimacy. At sunrise 
we had made out a black 
speck to the westward, appar- 
ently suspended high up in 
the void behind a stirring, 
shimmering veil of silvery blue 
gauze that seemed at times to 
stir and float in the breeze 
which fanned us slowly along. 
The peace of that enchanting 
forenoon was so profound, so 
untroubled, that it seemed that 
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every word pronounced loudly 
on our deck would penetrate 
to the very heart of that in- 
finite mystery born from the 
conjunction of water and sky. 
We did not raise our voices. 
“A water-logged derelict, I 
think, sir,” said quietly the 
second officer, coming down 
from aloft with the binoculars 
in their case slung across his 
shoulders; and our captain, 
without a word, signed to the 
helmsman to steer for the black 
speck. Presently we made out 
a low jagged stump sticking 
up forward—all that remained 
of her departed masts. 

The captain was expatiating 
in a low conversational tone to 
the chief mate upon the danger 
of these derelicts, and upon his 
dread of coming upon them at 
night, when suddenly a man 
forward screamed out, ‘‘ There’s 
people on board of her, sir: I 
see them!” in a most extra- 
ordinary voice—a voice never 
heard before on our ship, the 
amazing voice of a stranger. 
It gave the signal for a sudden 
tumult of shouts. The watch 
below ran up the forecastle 
head in a body, the cook 
dashed out of the _ galley. 
Everybody saw the poor fel- 
lows now. They were there! 
And all at once our ship, 
which had the well - earned 
name of being without a rival 
for speed in light winds, seemed 
to have lost the power of 
motion, as if the sea, becom- 
ing viscous, had clung to her 
sides. And yet she moved. 
Immensity, the inseparable 
companion of a ship’s life, 
chose that day to breathe 
upon her as gently as a sleep- 


ing child; the clamour of our 
excitement had died out; and 
our living ship, famous for 
never losing steerage way as 
long as there was air enough 
to float a feather, stole with- 
out a ripple, silent and white 
as a ghost, towards her muti- 
lated and wounded sister, come 
upon at the point of death in 
the sunlit haze of a calm day 
at sea. 

With the binoculars glued 
to his eyes the captain said 
in a quavering tone, “ They 
are waving to us with some- 
thing aft there.” He put 
down the glasses on the sky- 
light brusquely, and began to 
walk about the poop, “A 
shirt or a flag,” he ejaculated 
irritably. “Can’t make it out. 
. . . Some dam’ rag or other.” 
He took a few more turns on 
the poop, glancing down over 
the rail now and then to see 
how fast we were moving. 
His nervous footsteps rang 
sharply in the quiet of the 
ship, where the other men, all 
looking the same way, had 
forgotten themselves in a star- 
ing, tense immobility. ‘ This 
will never do,” he cried out 
suddenly. ‘Lower both boats 
at once! Down with them!” 

Before I jumped into mine 
he took me aside—as being 
an inexperienced junior—for a 
word of warning. “You look 
out as you come alongside that 
she doesn’t take you down 
with her. You understand?” 
He murmured this confiden- 
tially, so that none of the men 
at the falls should hear. And 
I was shocked. Heavens! as 
if in such an emergency one 
stopped to think of danger, I 
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exclaimed to myself mentally, 
in scorn of such cold-blooded 
caution. 

It takes many lessons to 
make a real seaman, and I 
got my rebuke at once. My 
experienced commander seemed 
in one searching glance to read 
my thoughts on my ingenuous 
face. “What you're going off 
for is to save life, not to drown 
your boat’s crew for nothing,” 
he growled severely in my ear. 
But as we shoved off he leaned 
over and cried out, “It all 
rests on the power of your 
arms, men. Give way for 
life!” 

We made a race of it, and 
I would never have believed 
that a common boat’s crew of 
a merchantman could keep up 
so much determined fierceness 
in the regular swing of their 
stroke. What our captain had 
clearly perceived before we left 
had become plain to all of us 
since. The issue of our enter- 
prise hung on a hair above 
that abyss of waters which 
will not give up its dead till 
the Day of Judgment. It was 
@ race of two ship’s boats 
matched against Death for a 
prize of nine men’s lives, and 
Death had a long start. We 
saw the crew of the brig from 
afar working at the pumps,— 
still pumping on that wreck, 
which already had settled so 
far down that the gentle low 
swell, over which our boats 
rose and fell easily without a 
check to their speed, welling 
up almost level with her 
head-rails, plucked at the 
ends of broken gear swing- 
ing desolately from her naked 
bowsprit. 
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We could not, in all con- 
science, have picked out a 
better day for our regatta 
had we had the free choice 
of all the days that ever 
dawned upon the lonely strug- 
gles and solitary agonies of 
ships since the Norse rovers 
first steered to the westward 
against the run of Atlantic 
waves. It was a very good 
race. At the finish there was 
not an oar’s length between 
the first and second boat, with 
Death coming in a good third 
on the top of the very next 
smooth swell, for all one knew 
to the contrary. The scuppers 
of the brig gurgled softly all 
together as the water rose 
against her sides, then sub- 
sided sleepily with a low wash, 
as if playing about an immov- 
able rock. Her bulwarks were 
gone fore and aft, and one saw 
her bare deck low-lying like a 
raft, and swept clean of boats, 
spars, houses—of everything 
except the ringbolts and the 
heads of the pumps. I had 
one dismal glimpse of it as 
I braced myself up to receive 
upon my breast the last man 
to leave her, the captain, who 
literally let himself fall into 
my arms. 

It was a weirdly silent rescue. 
A rescue without a hail, with- 
out a single uttered word, with- 
out a gesture or a sign, without 
@ conscious exchange of glances. 
Up to the very last moment 
those on board stuck to their 
pumps, which spouted two clear 
streams of water upon their 
bare feet. Their brown skin 
showed through the rents of 
their shirts ; and the two small 
bunches of half-naked tattered 
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men went on bowing from the 
waist to each other in their 
back-breaking labour, up and 
down, absorbed, with no time 
for a glance over the shoulder 
at the help that was coming to 
them. As we dashed unre- 
garded alongside a voice let 
out one, only one, hoarse howl 
of command, and then, just as 
they stood, without caps, with 
the salt drying grey in the 
wrinkles and folds of their 
hairy, haggard faces, blinking 
stupidly at us their red eyelids, 
they made a bolt away from 
the handles, tottering and jost- 
ling against each other, and 
positively flung themselves over 
upon our very heads. The 
clatter they made tumbling 
into the boats had an extra- 
ordinarily destructive effect 
upon the illusion of tragic 
dignity our self-esteem had 
thrown over the contests of 
mankind with the sea. On 
that exquisite day of gently 
breathing peace and veiled sun- 
shine perished my romantic 
devotion to what men’s im- 
agination had proclaimed the 
most august aspect of nature. 
The cynical indifference of the 
sea to the merits of human 
suffering and courage, laid bare 
in this ridiculous panic-tainted 
performance, extorted from the 
dire extremity of nine good and 
honourable seamen, revolted 
me. I saw the duplicity of the 
sea’s most tender mood. It 
was so because it could not 
help itself, but the awed re- 
spect of the early days was 
gone. I felt ready to smile 
bitterly at its enchanting 
charm and glare viciously at 
its furies. In a moment, before 
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we shoved off, I had looked 
coolly at the life of my choice. 
Its illusions were gone, but its 
fascinations remained. I had 
become a seaman at last. 

We pulled hard for a quarter 
of an hour, then laid on our 
oars waiting for our ship. She 
was coming down on us with 
swelling sails, looking deli- 
cately tall and exquisitely noble 
through the mist. The captain 
of the brig, who sat in the stern 
sheets by my side with his face 
in his hands, raised his head 
and began to speak with a sort 
of sombre volubility. They had 
lost their masts and sprung a 
leak in a hurricane ; drifted for 
weeks, always at the pumps, 
met more bad weather; the 
ships they sighted failed to 
make them out, the leak gained 
upon them slowly, and the seas 
had left them nothing to make 
a raft of. It was very hard to 
see ship after ship pass by at a 
distance, “as if everybody had 
agreed that we must be left to 
drown,” he added. But they 
went on trying to keep the brig 
afloat as long as possible, and 
working the pumps constantly 
on insufficient food, mostly raw, 
till “yesterday evening,” he 
continued monotonously, “ just 
as the sun went down, the 
men’s hearts broke.” 

He made an almost imper- 
ceptible pause here, and went 
on again with exactly the same 
intonation. “They told me 
the brig could not be saved, 
and they thought they had 
done enough for themselves. 
I said nothing to that. It was 
true. It was no mutiny. I 
had nothing to say to them. 
They lay about aft all night as 
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still as so many dead men. I 
did not lie down. I kept a 
look-out. When the first light 
came I saw your ship at once. 
I waited for more light; the 
breeze began to fail on my face. 
Then I shouted out as loud as 
I was able: ‘Look at that 
ship!’ but only two men got 
up very slowly and came to 
me. At first only we three 
stood alone, for a long time, 
watching you coming down to 
us, and feeling the breeze drop 
to a calm almost; but after- 
wards others too rose, one after 
another, and by-and-by I had 
all my crew behind me. So I 
turned round and said to them 
that they could see the ship 
was coming this way, but in 
this small breeze she may come 
too late after all, unless we 
turned to and tried to keep the 
brig afloat long enough to give 
you time to save us all. I 
spoke like that to them, and 
then I gave the command to 
man the pumps.” 

He gave the command and 
gave the example too by going 
himself to the handles, but it 
seems that these men did act- 
ually hang back for a moment, 
looking at each other dubiously 
before they followed him. “He! 
he! he!” He broke out into 
a most unexpected, imbecile, 
pathetic, nervous little giggle. 
“Their hearts were broken so! 
They had been played with too 
long,” he explained apologeti- 
cally, lowering his eyes, and 
became silent. 

Twenty-five years is a long 
time,—a quarter of a century 
is a dim and distant past ; but 
to this day I remember the 
dark-brown feet, hands, and 
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faces of two of these men 
whose hearts had been broken 
by the sea. They were lying 
very still on their sides on the 
bottom - boards between the 
thwarts, curled up like dogs. 
My boat’s crew, leaning over 
the looms of their oars, stared 
and listened as if at the play. 
The master of the brig looked 
up suddenly to ask me “ What 
day it was?” 

They had lost the date. 
When I told him it was Sun- 
day the 22nd, he frowned, 
making some mental calcula- 
tion, then nodded twice sadly 
to himself, staring at nothing. 

His aspect was miserably 
unkempt and wildly sorrowful. 
Had it not been for the un- 
quenchable candour of his blue 
eyes, whose unhappy tired 
glance every moment sought 
his abandoned sinking brig as 
if it could find rest nowhere 
else, he would have appeared 
mad. But he was too simple 
to go mad,—too simple with 
that manly simplicity which 
alone can bear men unscathed 
in mind and body through an 
encounter with the deadly 
playfulness of the sea or with 
its less abominable fury. 

Neither angry, nor playful, 
nor smiling, it enveloped our 
distant ship, growing bigger as 
she neared us, our boats with 
the rescued men, and the dis- 
mantled hull of the brig we 
were leaving behind, in the 
large and placid embrace of 
its quietness, half lost in the 
fair haze as if in a dream of 
infinite and faithful clemency. 
There was no frown, no wrinkle 
on its face. Not a ripple. 
And the run of the slight 
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swell was so smooth that it 
resembled the graceful undula- 
tion of a piece of shimmering 
grey silk shot with tender 
green. We pulled an easy 
stroke, but when the master 
of the brig after a glance over 
his shoulder stood up with 
a low exclamation my men 
feathered their oars instinc- 
tively, without an order, and 
the boat lost her way. 

He was steadying himself on 
my shoulder with a strong 
grip, while his other arm, flung 
up rigidly, pointed a denunci- 
atory finger at the immense 
tranquillity of the ocean. After 
his first exclamation, which 
stopped the swing of our oars, 
he made no sound, but his 
whole attitude seemed to cry 
out an indignant “Behold!” 
. . - I could not imagine what 
vision of evil had come to him. 
I was startled, and the amaz- 
ing energy of his immobilised 
gesture made my heart beat 
faster with the anticipation of 
something monstrous and un- 
suspected. The stillness around 
us became crushing. 

For a moment the succession 
of silky undulations ran on 
innocently. I saw each of 
them swell up the misty line 
of the horizon, far, far away 
beyond the derelict brig, and 
the next moment with a slight 
friendly toss of our boat it 
had passed under us and was 
gone. The lulling cadence of 
the rise and fall, the invariable 
gentleness of this irresistible 
force, the great charm of the 
deep waters, warmed my breast 
deliciously, like the subtle 
poison of a love-potion. But 
all this lasted only a few 
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soothing seconds before I 
jumped up too, making the 
boat roll like the veriest land- 
lubber. 

Something startling, mys- 
terious, hastily confused, was 
taking place. I watched it 
with incredulous and fascin- 
ated awe, as one watches the 
confused swift movements of 
some deed of violence done in 
the dark. As if at a given 
signal the run of the smooth 
undulations seemed checked 
suddenly around the brig. By 
a strange optical delusion the 
whole sea appeared to rise in 
one great, steely-grey heave of 
its silky surface, upon which in 
one spot a smother of foam 
broke out ferociously. And 
then the effort subsided. It was 
all over, and the smooth swell 
ran on as before from the 
horizon in uninterrupted cad- 
ence of motion, passing under 
us with a slight, friendly toss 
of our boat. Far away, where 
the brig had been, an angry 
white stain undulating on 
the surface of steely - grey 
waters shot with gleams of 
green diminished swiftly, with- 
out a hiss, like a patch of pure 
snow melting in the sun. And 
the great stillness after this 
initiation into the sea’s im- 
placable hate seemed full of 
dread thoughts and shadows 
of disaster. 

“Gone!” ejaculated from 
the depths of his chest my 
bowman in a final tone. He 
spat in his hands and took a 
better grip on his oar. The 
captain of the brig lowered 
his rigid arm slowly, and 
looked at our faces in a sol- 
emnly conscious silence, which 
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called upon us to share in his 
simple-minded marvelling awe. 
All at once he sat down by 
my side, and leaned forward 
earnestly at my boat’s crew, 
who, swinging together in a 
long easy stroke, kept their 
eyes fixed upon him faithfully. 

“No ship could have done 
so well,” he addressed them 
firmly, after a moment of 
strained silence during which 
he seemed with trembling lips 
to seek for words fit to bear 
such high testimony. “She 
was small, but she was good. 
I had no anxiety. She was 
strong. Last voyage I had 
my wife and two children in 
her. No other ship could have 
stood so long the weather she 
had to live through for days 
and days before we got dis- 
masted a fortnight ago. She 
was fairly worn out, and that’s 
all. You may believe me. 
She lasted under us for days 
and days, but she could not 
last for ever. It was long 
enough. I am glad it is over. 
No better ship was ever left 
to sink at sea on such a day 
as this.” 

He was very fit to pronounce 
the funereal oration of a ship, 
this son of ancient sea-folk, 
whose national existence so 
little stained by the excesses 
of manly virtues had demanded 
nothing but the merest foot- 
hold from the earth. By the 
merits of his sea-wise fore- 
fathers, and by the artlessness 
of his heart, he was made fit 
to deliver this excellent dis- 
course. There was nothing 
wanting in its orderly arrange- 
ment—neither piety, nor faith, 
nor the tribute of praise due 
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to the worthy dead, with the 
edifying recital of their achieve- 
ment. She had lived, he had 
loved her; she had suffered, 
and he was glad she was at 
rest. It was an excellent dis- 
course. And it was orthodox, 
too, in its fidelity to the car- 
dinal article of a seaman’s 
faith, of which it was a single- 
minded confession. ‘Ships 
are all right.” They are. 
They who live with the sea 
have got to hold by that creed 
first and last: and it came to 
me, as I glanced at him side- 
ways, that some men were not 
altogether unworthy in honour 
and conscience to pronounce 
the funereal eulogium of a 
ship’s constancy in life and 
death. 

After this, sitting by my 
side with his loosely clasped 
hands hanging between his 
knees, he uttered no word, 
made no movement, till the 
shadow of our ship’s sails fell 
on the boat, when at the loud 
cheer greeting the return of 
the victors with their prize he 
lifted up his troubled face with 
a faint smile of pathetic in- 
dulgence. This smile of the 
worthy descendant of the most 
ancient sea-folk whose audacity 
and hardihood had left no trace 
of greatness and glory upon 
the waters, completed the cycle 
of my initiation. There was 
an infinite depth of hereditary 
wisdom in its pitying sadness. 
It made the hearty bursts of 
cheering sound like a childish 
noise of triumph. Our crew 
cheered with immense confid- 
ence — honest souls! As if 
anybody could ever make sure 
of having prevailed against 
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the sea, which has betrayed so 
many ships of great “name,” 
sO many proud men, so many 
towering ambitions of fame, 
power, wealth—greatness ! 

As I brought the boat under 
the falls my captain, in high 
good-humour, leaned over, 
spreading his red and freckled 
elbows on the rail, and called 
down to me, sarcastically, out 
of the depths of his cynic 
philosopher’s beard— 

“So you have brought the 
boat back after all, have 
you?” 

Sarcasm was “his way,” 
and the most that can be said 
for it is that it was natural. 
This did not make it lovable. 
But it is decorous and ex- 
pedient to fall in with one’s 
commander’s way. “Yes. I 
brought the boat back all 
right, sir,” I answered. And 
the good man believed me. It 
was not for him to discern 
upon me the marks of my 
recent initiation. And yet I 
was not exactly the same 
youngster who had taken the 
boat away—all impatience for 
@ race against Death, with the 
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prize of nine men’s lives at the 
end. 

Already I looked with other 
eyes upon the sea. I knew it 
capable of betraying the gen- 
erous ardour of youth as 
implacably as, indifferent to 
evil and good, it would have 
betrayed the basest greed or 
the noblest heroism. My con- 
ception of its magnanimous 
greatness was gone. And I 
looked upon the true sea—the 
sea that plays with men till 
their hearts are broken, and 
wears out ships to death. 
Nothing can touch the brood- 
ing bitterness of its heart. 
Open to all, and faithful to 
none, it exercises its fascina- 
tion for the betrayal of the 
best. To love it is not well. 
It knows no bond of plighted 
troth,—no fidelity to mis- 
fortune, to long companion- 
ship, to long devotion. But 
the promise it holds out per- 
petually is very great; and 
the only secret of its possession 
is strength, strength—the jeal- 
ous sleepless strength of a man 
guarding a coveted treasure 
within his gates. 
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BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


It is the irony of Pitt’s 
career that, being by sym- 
pathy and temperament a 
great lover of peace, he should 
have been called upon to con- 
duct the most desperate war 
of modern times. Though he 
was bred in the _bellicose 
school of his father, he wouid 
gladly have exchanged the 
glories of war for the calm 
pursuits of economy and re- 
form. But, while his prefer- 
ence was strong, he was not 
a man to avoid his legitimate 
responsibilities. Deeply inter- 
ested in foreign affairs, he had 
already made England’s name 
respected abroad, and with the 
aid of Sir James Harris had 
effectually foiled France’s pre- 
tensions in Holland. That was 
in 1787, and even then he was 
prepared to offer to the well- 
meaning party in the Republic 
the same help of which in 
later years so much is heard, 
“pecuniary relief for the pres- 
ent, and assurances of support 
for the future.” Fortunately 
the tact of Sir James Harris 
made armed intervention un- 
necessary, and England was 
not called upon to disturb her 
“state of growing affluence 
and prosperity.” Two years 
later a dispute with Spain 
brought us to the very verge 
of hostilitie. An English 
ship, peaceably anchored in 
Nootka Sound, off Vancouver, 
was seized by two Spanish 
men-of-war, and the English 


flag which flew over the 
settlement was torn down in 
circumstances of intolerable 
insult. The reparation de- 
manded by Pitt being refused, 
the Minister asked for a gen- 
eral impressment of seamen 
and a credit of a million, and 
war would certainly have fol- 
lowed had not Spain, deserted 
by France, made a complete 
submission. A quarrel with 
Russia did not have the same 
satisfactory result. After a 
long and complicated discus- 
sion Catherine II. refused to 
restore Ockzakov, which she 
had taken from the Turks. 
Pitt, whose policy was, unlike 
his father’s, antipathetic to 
Russia, saw in Catherine’s act 
of aggression a serious disturb- 
ance of the balance of power. 
“In the aggrandisement of 
Russia and the depression of 
Turkey,” said he, “our com- 
mercial and our political in- 
terests are both concerned.” 
It was clear to him that, if 
Russia made conquests on the 
coasts of the Black Sea, the 
embarrassment of Prussia, our 
ally, was inevitable. And if 
Prussia were embarrassed, 
what safety was there for 
Poland, or Denmark, or 
Sweden? Pitt’s mind was 
thus made up. He was ready, 
even eager, to put the matter 
to the arbitrament of war. 
But for once the opposition 
of Fox and Burke availed ; 
Ockzakov was too remote to 
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touch the imagination of the 
people, which is never sensitive 
to the balance of power; and 
Pitt, seeing that he could not 

the country with him, 
hastily withdrew his opposition 
to Russia, and thus suffered 
the worst blow ever inflicted 
upon his prestige. The Min- 
isters in London told their 
courts that ‘“ England was 
reduced to a state of perfect 
inactivity (nullité) with regard 
to foreign politics,’ while 
Catherine passed it off with 
a plaisanterie, uttered in the 
hearing of Fawkener, the Brit- 
ish envoy, that dogs who bark 
do not bite. However, Ock- 
zakov was of no strategic im- 
portance, and the embroilment 
was soon forgotten in the gen- 
eral upheaval.! 

For meanwhile the French 
Revolution had begun, and the 
eyes of Europe were cast in 
dismay upon Paris. For many 
years the outbreak had been 
vaguely prophesied. As early 
as 1753 Lord Chesterfield had 
boldly hazarded his opinion. 
“ All the symptoms,” he said, 
“which I have ever met with 
in history, previous to great 
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changes and revolutions in 
government, now exist and 
daily increase in France.” To 
Sir James Harris the wish was 
perhaps father to the thought, 
yet he had a profound know- 
ledge of affairs, and he had 
good hopes of the future. 
“There are strong reports of 
@ popular insurrection in 
France,” he wrote from The 
Hague, on the 21st August 
1787. “Si Dieu voudrait les 
punir par ou ils ont péché, 
comme j’admirerais la justice 
divine.” The opinions of 
Arthur Young and (Gouver- 
neur Morris are familiar, and 
all observers, save Thomas 
Jefferson, who saw the world 
through a fog of maxims, 
thought that the days of the 
old régime were numbered. But 
prophecies go unheeded, even 
by the prophets themselves, 
and when at last the revolt 
came all Europe was taken 
by surprise. Except among 
the Whigs, the news evoked 
little sympathy in England. 
In those days there was no 
entente cordiale, and a hatred 
of France was the birthright 
of every Englishman, especially 





1 The episode is chiefly memorable for the conduct of the Whigs. 


The 


Empress was so delighted with the eloquence which Fox devoted to her 
cause, that she placed his bust between the busts of Demosthenes and Cicero. 


But her admiration soon changed to contempt. 


‘*The remark she made on 


reading one of Mr Fox’s late speeches,” wrote Whitworth to Lord Grenville, 
““was voila un beau lustre gdté; and she added that she should be obliged to 
imitate the National Convention, however much she despised it, in covering 
with a veil that which now seemed only to reproach her with a misplaced 


predilection.” 
Russia in the House of Commons. 


Nor was the party of Mr Fox content to plead the cause of 
One of its number—Mr Robert Adair— 


went post-haste to St Petersburg, where he was received with great kindness 
by the Empress, and where he did his best to embarrass the British envoy. 
It was generally believed, and with excellent reason, that he was the accredited 


agent of Fox. 


By whomever sent, he did his best to “counteract the effect 


of a negotiation.” It is satisfactory to note that his mission failed, and that, 


in Whitworth’s words, he had ‘‘ but a bad report to make to his principals.” 
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of every Whig. Had not Fox 
himself declared five short 
years ago that France was 
“the natural enemy of Great 
Britain”? When the Prince 
of Wales, eager to retrench, 
had suggested crossing the 
Channel, Malmesbury was in- 
dignant. “As for France,” 
said he, “I hope never to see 
a Prince of Wales there on 
any other purpose than that 
which carried the Black Prince, 
or ever to hear of his being at 
Calais but to fix the British 
standard on its walls.” The 
feeling was somewhat crude, 
but it was generally intensified 
by the Revolution, even though 
the extreme Whigs found a 
new virtue in bloodshed and a 
terrible beauty in Jacobinism. 

The taking of the Bastille,’ 
the worst piece of hypocrisy 
known to history, was, indeed, 
a touchstone of politics. It 
instantly discovered the true 
and false friends of liberty. 
“How much the greatest event 
it is,” exclaimed Fox, “that 
ever happened in the world! 
And how much the best!” 
Burke, adopting a tone of lofty 
statesmanship utterly unlike 
that which had been his in 
the debates of the Regency 
Bill, deplored the Revolution 
and all its works. “Liberty,” 
said he, “is the birthright of 
our species. But whenever a 


Fox and the French. 
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separation is made between 
liberty and justice, neither is, 
in my opinion, safe.” 
Henceforth there were new 
parties and fresh alliances. 
A sharp division was made be- 
tween the new and the old 
Whigs. A small handful, which 
believed that revolutions were 
good in themselves, whose san- 
guine mind thought a trite 
proverb a better instrument of 
government than honesty and 
justice, supported Fox. The 
Napper Tandys, the Dr Prices, 
the Tom Paines, rallied to the 
blood-red standard, and found 
in a hatred of their own 
country a natural corollary to 
their love of France and an- 
archy. Burke, on the other 
hand, carried with him all the 
better elements of the party, 
and with pen and voice pleaded 
the cause of law and order. 
When Fox boasted in the House 
that “it was now universally 
known throughout Europe that 
a man, by becoming a soldier, 
did not cease to be a citizen,” 
Burke retorted that “these 
soldiers were not citizens, but 
base hireling mutineers and 
mercenary sordid deserters, 
wholly destitute of any hon- 
ourable principle.” But it 
was in his ‘ Reflections on the 
French Revolution,’ masterly 
not merely as a criticism but 
as a piece of constructive 





1 When the Bastille was destroyed there were but few prisoners within its 
walls. It contained neither oubliettes nor cachots. The instruments of torture, 
described with a heart-rending eloquence, were but ancient suits of armour con- 
cealed in a cellar. To treat its captives like gentlemen was a tradition of the 
house, and the worst cruelty ever committed in its precincts was the murder of 
M. de Launey, the humanest of gaolers, and of M. de Losme, ‘‘ the good angel of 
the prisoners.” But Jacobins on either side the Channel were careless of the 
truth, and the brigands who destroyed the famous castle of the Faubourg St 
Antoine sang praises to liberty as they wrought their crime. 
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policy, that Burke most bril- 
liantly illustrated his views, 
and thus renounced for ever 
the co-operation of Fox, 
Erskine, and Sheridan. 

Pitt took the only course 
that was possible for a states- 
man. While he deplored the 
vain excesses of Fox, he re- 
fused to see in the Revolution 
an occasion for a holy war. 
Though he was fully alive to 
the dangers of epidemical fan- 
aticism, he could not join 
Burke in the preaching of a 
crusade. His was the more 
difficult, if homelier, task of 
governing the country and of 
preserving peace. It was not 
his business to insult France, 
a country with which we lived 
in public on friendly relations. 
The speech which he delivered 
in the famous debate on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1790, was a model of 
parliamentary tact. “I wish 
for the restoration of tranquil- 
lity in France,” said he, “al- 
though it appears to me to be 
distant. Whenever her system 
shall become restored, if it 
should prove freedom rightly 
understood, freedom resulting 
from good order and good gov- 
ernment, France would stand 
forward as one of the most 
brilliant Powers in Europe.” 
Such, indeed, was his consistent 
attitude. So long as France 
refrained from attacking Eng- 
land or breaking her treaties, 
she was mistress in her own 
house. Even when Russia and 
Sweden were minded to take 
up the cause of the Emigrants, 
Pitt held aloof and still deter- 
mined to preserve a strict neu- 
trality. Nothing happened in 
1791 to disturb the general 
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tranquillity, and on January 
31, 1792, Pitt met the House 
of Commons with a cheerful 
confidence in prolonged peace 
and prosperity. The King, in 
his Speech on opening the 
Session, declared that he was 
induced by the friendly assur- 
ances received from foreign 
Powers “to think that some 
immediate reduction might 
safely be made in our naval 
and military establishments.” 
Pitt, speaking for himself, was 
yet more definite. He enter- 
tained neither doubt nor fear. 
In explaining to the House 
that the Sinking Fund would 
amount to four millions per 
annum in about fifteen years, 
he spoke these ever-memorable 
sentences: “I am not, indeed, 
presumptuous to suppose,” thus 
it stands in the Parliamentary 
History, “that when I name 
fifteen years I am not naming 
a period in which events may 
arise which human foresight 
cannot reach, and which may 
baffle all our conjectures. We 
must not count with certainty 
on a continuance of our present 
prosperity during such an 
interval; but unquestionably 
there never was a time in the 
history of this country when, 
from the situation of Europe, 
we might more reasonably ex- 
pect fifteen years of peace than 
we may at the present mo- 
ment.” Thus it is that some 
malignant sprite loves to per- 
plex the wise. England was 
on the edge of a war destined 
to last more than twenty 
years, and to try her resources 
to the utmost. And Pitt saw 
nothing but a roseate vision of 
wealth and peace. In future, 
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he thought, less should be 
spent on the defences of the 
country ; the ancient debt, in- 
curred by the American War, 
should be paid off, and Eng- 
land, at last relieved from the 
incubus of debt, should culti- 
vate her garden in undisturbed 
quietude. But he did not 
reckon with France. He did 
not discern that energy could 
be intensified by disorder, and 
that genius might perfect the 
task begun by energy. And if 
the pronouncement does little 
credit to his foresight,’ at least 
it absolves him from the charge 
of malicious hostility so often 
brought against him. It has 
pleased the Whig historians to 
represent Pitt as a monster of 
carnage, taking pleasure in the 
slaughter which his own will 
contrived; and the truth is, 
that so far from driving his 
country to war, the war stole 
upon him unawares at the very 
moment when his hope of peace 
was highest. 

But the cruel excesses which 
disgraced Paris in the summer 
of 1792 could not be overlooked 
even by the optimism of 
Pitt. On August 17 it was 
resolved to recall Lord Gower 
from Paris, and, furthermore, to 
“express what was felt on the 
subject of the French King’s 
personal situation.” Mean- 
while the Jacobins, with the 


complacent brutality which 
only a copy-book heading can 
inspire, went from murder to 
murder, and marked their - 
sense of hostility to Eng- 
land by styling it the “foyer 
d’une contre-Révolution.” Two 
months later we find Pitt con- 
veying an intimation to France 
that she must make no attempt 
against Holland. From this 
moment, though Pitt hoped 
against hope, peace was im- 
possible. On December 3 
George IIL, while applauding 
the Minister’s resolution to 
hear the proposal of the French 
agent “ with temper,” is assured 
that the negotiation will fail. 
** Intercepted letters,” he wrote, 
“convince me that the French 
are hardy enough to attempt 
opening the Scheldt, which we 
can never allow.” Happily the 
people was as energetic as the 
King. Stirred at last from 
its security by the insolence of 
France and by the treasonable 
harangues of Fox and his 
friends, it was eager to take 
arms. “Nothing can exceed 
the good disposition of this 
country in the present moment,” 
wrote Lord Grenville on Dec- 
ember18. “Thechange within 
the last three weeks is little 
less than miraculous. God 
grant that it may last long 
enough to enable us to act 
with that vigour which can 





1 There is some excuse for Pitt’s error of judgment, since he was confronted 





by a situation new to the experience of the world. Even so close an observer as 
Gouverneur Morris was deceived. ‘This unhappy country, bewildered in the 
pursuit of metaphysical whimsies,” thus he wrote at the end of 1790, “ presents 


to our moral view a mighty ruin. . . . The Assembly, at once a master and a 
slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. It engrosses all functions, 
though incapable of exercising any. . . . Such a state cannot last. But how 


will it end?” We know now that it could only end in a war of aggression, that 
most violent purger of theories. But neither Morris nor Pitt possessed the 
material on which to form an opinion. 
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alone preserve us. If this dis- 
position flags, and the country 
relapses into indifference or 
fear, we shall still be munici- 
palised; but if we can main- 
tain the present spirit, it will 
enable us to talk to France 
in the tone which British 
Ministers ought to use.” Nor 
did Pitt for one instant fall 
below the high occasion. He 
faced the war, which was now 
inevitable, with all the simpli- 
city and firmness of his char- 
acter. Catherine II., the most 
accomplished statesman in 
Europe, expressed the general 
view when she declared that 
“she could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the wise and steady 
conduct of Mr Pitt, to which 
was principally to be attri- 
buted the favourable turn 
which affairs had taken in 
England.” The murder of 
Louis XVI.' sent a thrill of 
horror through England, and 
disposed all men, save the 
fiercest Jacobins, to look for 
the arrival of war with 
equanimity. Indeed, when at 
last the declaration came, it 
brought with it a feeling of 
relief, and George III. no doubt 
spoke for his country when he 
admitted that “the step taken 
by the faction that governed 
France of jointly deelaring war 
against the Kingdom and the 
Dutch Republic was highly 
agreeable to him.” 

France, then, declared war, 
and this fact is an efficient 
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answer to those who have rep- 
resented Pitt as eager for hos- 
tilities at all costs and with 
scanty preparation. Yet no 
sooner was the die cast than 
he came forward as the tireless 
champion of England’s cause. 
From 1793 to the day of his 
death he knew no rest from 
work or anxiety. Henceforth 
he ruthlessly suppressed his own 
policy and his own ambitions 
whenever they interfered with 
the defence of his country. The 
hatred with which “ce monstre 
Pitt” was viewed in France 
is the best measure of his 
success. No disaster could 
daunt his courage, no failure 
could impair his energy. He 
witnessed the triumph of his 
enemies, he endured the far 
heavier buffets of mutiny and 
treason, with the equal mind 
which distinguished the Romans 
of old. But though he knew 
that he must defend England 
single-handed, he did not dis- 
dain such aid as even his poli- 
tical opponents might bring 
him. In 1792 a determined 
effort was made, with Pitt’s 
consent, to strengthen the 
ministry from outside. Fox 
declared, as well he might, 
that he loved coalitions, and 
that, “as a party man, he 
thought it a good thing for 
his party to come into office, 
were it only for a month.” 
But he would be content 
with nothing but Pitt’s de- 
parture from the Treasury, 








1 It is impossible to exaggerate the 





distress which this event caused the 


Emigrants. Even Talleyrand, who was then at Juniper Hall, appeared to be 


shocked. 


quelques jours. Tout ce qui avait le coeur fran¢gais a besoin de solitude.” 


‘Je suis 4 la campagne,” he wrote, ‘‘et je compte y rester encore 


And 


yet it is difficult to resist the conclusion that he, too, would have been a regicide, 


had he been in Paris. 
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and such a proposal even Lord 
Loughborough refused to make. 
The truth is that Fox’s friends 
were as bitterly opposed to Fox 
as were Pitt and the King. In 
Burke’s words, “ Mr Fox’s coach 
stopped the way.” The New 
Whigs, loyal to their ancient 
principles, looked with horror 
on their late leader’s republic- 
anism. And it was they who, 
in all honesty of purpose, 
made any coalition impossible, 
in which Fox was involved.! 
But two years later,—in July 
1794,—when Fox’s hatred of 
England had left him friendless, 
Pitt accepted the help of Port- 
land and his friends. Though 
the most of them were useful 
only as a check to opposition, 
one at least—Lord Spencer— 
proved an able administrator, 
and all were loyal in obedi- 
ence to their chief. Pitt’s own 
comment on the alliance was 
characteristic. “Are you not 
afraid,” asked Addington, ‘that 
you might be outvoted in your 
own Cabinet?” “I am under 
no anxiety on that account,” 
replied Pitt; “I place much de- 
pendence on my new colleagues, 
and I place still more depend- 
ence on myself.” That, indeed, 
was the secret of his govern- 
ment. All power was centred 
in the hands of a strong man, 
who did what he thought right, 
and bent his colleagues, either 
Whigs or Tories, to his will. 
Lord Macaulay has declared 
that Pitt’s “military adminis- 
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tration was that of a driveller,’ 
and these idle words have been 
repeated parrot-like by innum- 
erable historians. With a sin- 
gular naiveté the Essayist in- 
sisted that, had Pitt been a 
statesman after the pattern of 
Richelieu, Louvois, Chatham, or 
Wellesley, “he could have cre- 
ated one of the finest armies 
in the world, and would soon 
have discovered and brought 
forward generals worthy to 
command such an army.” Not 
even Whig prejudice can scale 
loftier heights of folly than 
this. An army must be born 
and trained, a general must 
prove his genius in the hard 
school of experience, before 
they can achieve a victory. 
Clive and Wolfe did not spring 
fully armed from the brain of 
Chatham, as from another Zeus. 
They won their spurs and de- 
served their promotion after 
the prosaic method of every 
day. Great as Pitt was, he 
was yet condemned to use 
such instruments as lay to 
his hand. He could not create 
half a dozen generals out of 
nothingness ; he could not call 
out of the void a spectral 
army of 400,000 men and bid 
it scour the Continent. What 
he did was to use efficiently 
the full resources of the coun- 
try. Macaulay, that not a 
single laurel leaf may be left 
upon the Minister’s brow, as- 
serts that “no mismanagement 
could ruin the English navy.” 





1 Gilbert Elliott’s defection is characteristic both in itself and for its excuse. 
He said that ‘‘ Fox’s conduct was founded on the worst of principles, on those 
on which the French Revolution was founded—that it went to overthrow the 


country, and that . . 
of the country to separate from him.” 


. it even became essential for our honour and for the sake 
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Even if we accepted Macaulay’s 
argument, it would be impos- 
sible thus arbitrarily to sep- 
arate honour and dishonour ; 
but Pitt may boldly claim the 
credit of an excellent admin- 
istration both by land and sea. 
It is only by a gross mis- 
understanding of his purpose 
that his management of the 
war may be condemned; and 
Macaulay would not have been 
so fluent in reproach had he 
looked upon the battlefield with 
any other eye than that of a 
rhetorician. 

The defences of the country 
had always been to Pitt a 
matter of solicitude. He had 
done his best to secure by 
fortification the safety of the 
West Indies, and as early as 
1786 he had moved the follow- 
ing resolution after a long and 
lucid speech: “That it appears 
to this House, that to provide 
effectually for securing His 
Majesty’s dockyards at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth by a 
permanent system of fortifica- 
tions . . . is an essential object 
for the safety of the State, 
ultimately connected with the 
general defence of the Kingdom, 
and necessary for enabling the 
fleet to act with full vigour 
and effect, for the protection 
of commerce, the support of 
our distant possessions, and 
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the prosecution of offensive 
operations in any war in which 
the nation may hereafter be 
engaged.” Though the project 
was violently opposed, as were 
all other projects which did not 
fit the humour of the Whigs, as 
an infringement of the liberty 
of the subject, it sufficiently 
proves the interest which Pitt 
took in the administration of 
the army and navy, even when 
the prospect of war was distant 
indeed.! 

But he did not at once find 
an opportunity of proving his 
skill and interest. For the first 
two years of the war the opera- 
tions were circumscribed and 
ineffectual. So long as Holland 
stood in need of defence, so long 
as it seemed worth while to aid 
the cause of the Emigrants, a 
wide outlook was impossible. 
But when Holland fell into the 
hands of France, and the help- 
less egoism of the Emigrants— 
“ces Jacobins de Coblentz,” as 
M. de Bouillé called them— 
was plainly revealed, the object 
of the war was simplified, and 
Pitt’s excellent policy became 
clear. Knowing the limita- 
tions of the British army, Pitt 
made few attempts to land any 
considerable force on foreign 
soil. The failure of the Duke 
of York, overborne by Coburg 
and Mack, to march upon Paris 





1 The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, in his ‘ History of the Army,’ charges Pitt with 
starving the private soldier, and with ‘allowing the army to sink into a con- 


dition which turned it from a safeguard to a peril to the State.” 


The charge, 


more definite than Lord Macaulay’s, is far too sweeping. In the early years of 
his administration Pitt was rightly more concerned to pay the debt incurred by 
an old war than to prepare for a new one, and when the contest came upon him 
it was hardly the moment to disturb a system of payment which had seemed 
reasonable for more than a century and was still adopted in his father’s time. 
If he were wrong, at least he must share the blame with Chatham and many 


another administrator. 
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did not encourage the despatch 
of troops from Great Britain. 
What could be achieved by 
raids, and that is not a little, 
Pitt did achieve; but for the 
most part his plan was to 
sweep the seas with the Brit- 
ish navy, to seize the colonies 
of France and cripple her com- 
merce, and to encourage the 
allies by liberal subsidies to 
play their part on the conti- 
nent of Europe. These two 
objects he kept steadily before 
him, and these two objects he 
attained with all the success 
that was humanly possible. 
When Sheridan spoke insol- 
ently “of pilfering sugar is- 
lands,” he did but give another 
proof of his political incom- 
petence. Pitt’s policy in this 
respect is above and beyond 
criticism. “By the mastery of 
the sea,” writes Captain Mahan, 
“by the destruction of the 
French colonial system and 
commerce, by her persistent 
enmity to the spirit of aggres- 
sion, which was incarnate in 
the French Revolution and per- 
sonified in Napoleon, by her 
own sustained and unshaken 
strength, Great Britain drove 
the enemy into the battlefield 
of the Continental System, 
where his final ruin was cer- 
tain.” And though Pitt did 
not live to see this “certain 
ruin,” it was consciously and 
effectively his achievement, and 
with so highly accomplished 
and eloquent a champion on 
its side as Captain Mahan, 
Pitt’s reputation need fear 
neither the assaults of Lord 
Macaulay nor the solid phalanx 
of the Whigs. 

Wherever the British fleet 
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sailed, there it compelled the 
victory. From the glorious 
First of June to the supreme 
triumph of Trafalgar, our ad- 
mirals met with scarce a check ; 
and after 1798 the French 
wisely declined the combat by 
sea, finding that they could do 
no more than harass our trade 
or effect the capture of a few 
merchantmen. At no other 
period is there so splendid a 
series of victories to record. 
At Cape St Vincent a blow 
was struck at the fleet of Spain. 
The Dutch navy was destroyed 
by Duncan at Camperdown. 
The battle of the Nile im- 
prisoned the French army in 
Egypt. Nelson, by turning 
his blind eye towards Admiral 
Parker’s signal, destroyed the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen, 
and rendered of no effect the 
alliance of the Armed Neu- 
trality. In Egypt, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby defeated General 
Menou; while in India the 
death of Citoyen Tippoo, and 
the subsequent battle of Assaye, 
rendered secure our Eastern 
Empire. In truth, wherever 
England depended upon her 
own arms, she was easily 
victorious. The rich colonies 
of Holland, as well as of 
France, fell into her hands, to 
enrich her treasury, and to 
provide fresh naval bases for 
her fleet. Well might Pitt at 
the close of his first term of 
office boast of the triumphs 
which, under his auspices, 
Great Britain had achieved. 
“The hon. gentleman,” said he 
in answer to Grey, “has been 
pleased to inveigh against the 
late Administration, which, 
from the delays of which it 
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was guilty, he says, uniformly 
failed; but which, I say, not- 
withstanding those delays and 
their uniform failures, have 
somehow or other contrived, 
amidst the desolation of Europe, 
to deprive our enemies of almost 
all their colonial possessions, to 
reduce almost to annihilation 
their maritime strength, to 
deprive them of, and to appro- 
priate to ourselves, the whole 
of their commerce, and to main- 
tain in security our territories 
in every part of the globe.” It 
is a proud boast, which a proud 
retrospect abundantly justified. 

But while the British Navy 
continued its career unbeaten 
and unchecked, there was a 
different tale to tell upon the 
continent of Europe. Pitt 
formed coalition after coali- 
tion, he granted subsidy after 
subsidy. In twelve years 
foreign states and potentates 
received £9,024,817, 10s. 6d., 
and all to no purpose. Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia were 
equally eager to receive the 
money, and equally eager to 
repudiate their bargains. If 
they were not acting in con- 
cert, as in the partition of 
Poland, each was playing for 
his own hand. Never once 
did they feel the weight of 
their obligation, or respect 
the plain terms of their alli- 
ances. Their object was less 
to damage France than to 
benefit themselves, and hav- 
ing accepted the money of 
England, they made no scruple 
of making peace behind Eng- 
land’s back. The official cor- 
respondence of the time is 
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packed with dreary records 
of bad faith and _ broken 
treaties. To use Grenville’s 
phrase, “the German Princes 
thought England a pretty 
good milch cow,” but beyond 
that they did not care to com- 
mit themselves. On one page 
we read of the meanness of the 
Emperor and his Councillors, 
who will do anything rather 
than move; on another we 


are told that England is 
duped by the Prussians. Yet 
Pitt is not dismayed. “All 


my speculations depended on 
the full use of the Prussians,” 
he writes in June 1794, ‘‘and 
if that cannot be obtained we 
are condemned to a wretched 
defensive. We must, how- 
ever, attempt even impossi- 
bilities to avoid it.” But 
how should a king, whose 
tyranny and indecision were 
exhibited in the sudden ban- 
ishment and instant recall of 
an actress, make up his mind 
on a question of state? Rus- 
sia and Austria showed no 
greater courage than Prussia, 
and though Pitt saw his sub- 
sidies wasted, he still thought 
it worth while to risk a little 
more, in the hope that “the 
present British spirit’? might 
be stirred up in Berlin or 
Vienna. Now Malmesbury is 
in treaty with Lucchesini or 
Moéllendorf. Now De Luc 
attempts vainly to extract a 
promise from Haugwitz. But 
neither Prussia nor Austria 
lifts a hand to bar the pro- 
gress of the French, and the 
generals of the Republic over- 
run Europe with courage and 





1 These figures are taken from Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt’: Appendix A. 
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security. What, then, could 
Pitt do but strengthen his 
navy and hope for peace? 
The raids which he organ- 
ised upon the enemies’ coasts 
have been laughed at in scorn, 
but the truth is that they were 
well conceived and, when suc- 
cessful, answered an excellent 
purpose. At any rate, they 
kept the enemy in suspense, 
and hindered his freedom of 
action in other places. The 
expedition to Ostend, for in- 
stance, in 1798, achieved its 
purposein destroying the sluice- 
gates of the canal which led 
from that town to the Scheldt, 
and the fact that the small 
force engaged was prevented 
by foul weather from escaping 
does not impair the wisdom of 
the design. So, too, the ex- 
pedition to the Helder in 1799, 
which has many times been 
deplored as a piece of reckless 
folly, was brilliantly successful, 
if we remember its object. It 
is true that the affair ended 
in a humiliating negotiation, 
but the Dutch fleet had already 
surrendered, when the Duke of 
York came to terms, and the 
prizes which fell to the British 
Navy were twenty-five ships 
with 1190 guns. “The greatest 
stroke that has perhaps been 
struck in this war has been 
accomplished in a few hours, 
and with trifling loss.” 1 Thus 
wrote Moore, whose judgment 
in such a matter is sounder than 
that of prejudiced historians. 
And so the war went on, 


with unvarying victory on the 
sea and never-ending defeat on 
land. The wonderful campaign 
of Italy made Napoleon master 
on the Continent, and Eng- 
land’s allies, deprived of energy 
and enfeebled to cowardice, 
were only too glad to accept 
the terms that were flung at 
them. So Pitt saw his well- 
laid plans miscarry and his 
hardly gathered millions treach- 
erously wasted. Nor were his 
bitterest enemies to be found 
abroad. At home he was as- 
sailed with all the vigour of 
envy and disappointment, with 
all the hatred which is born of 
conscious and irremediable fail- 
ure. The memory of politics 
is short. Were it not, Fox 
and his friends would still be 
branded with the black mark 
of treason. Few in number, 
they were tireless in garrulity 
and constant in their devotion 
to England’s foes. Wherever 
they found sedition they en- 
couraged it, and they never 
ceased to insist that Pitt was 
merely warring with opinions 
which were their own. To 
this Pitt’s answer was simple 
and complete. ‘We are not 
in arms,” said he, “against the 
opinions of the closet nor the 
speculations of the school. We 
are at war with armed opinions. 
. . . Their appearance in arms 
changed their character, and 
we will not leave the monster 
to prowl the world unopposed.” 
When an invasion was threat- 
ened, and Pitt was determined 





1 See Colonel Callwell’s ‘ Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance,’ 
p. 139. The author also defends the much-abused Walcheren expedition, which, 
had it been successful, would have resulted in the capture of the greater part of 


the enemy’s fleet. 
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adequately to defend the coun- 
try, Fox thought it pertinent 
to ask “What is the duty of 
the House at this moment?” 
and to find himself this as- 
tounding answer, “To cherish 
the spirit of freedom in the 
people!” In 1795 there were 
cries in the streets of “No 
War! No Pitt!” and the 
King was shot at by a knave, 
who was never discovered. 
The episodes, insignificant in 
themselves, are worth recall- 
ing, because they served the 
ingenious purpose of the Op- 
position. Lord Lansdowne 
declared that the attack was 
“an alarm bell to terrify 
the people into weak com- 
pliances.” He thought “it 
was a scheme planned and 
executed by Ministers them- 
selves for the purpose of con- 
tinuing their power.” The 
levity of Pitt’s opponents is 
more remarkable even than 
their ferocity. They could re- 
gard no crisis seriously, they 
could not gravely believe in 
any danger. So little sense 
of proportion had they, that 
when England was fighting 
for her existence they could 
plead for an academic freedom, 
or assert that all would be 
well if only the franchise were 
lowered! In the very darkest 
day of England’s history Fox 
and Grey thought it opportune 
publicly to withdraw from the 
service of the House of Com- 
mons—not that they wished to 
do less mischief, but that they 
hoped to do more. Whether 
in the House or out of it, they 
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attacked the Ministers with 
unabated fury. Their ardour, 
always at boiling-point, needed 
no affront to increase it. Well 
might the words with which 
Burke denounced their brothers 
across the Channel be applied 
to them. “Inflame a Jaco- 
bin!” said the orator; “you 
may as well talk of setting 
fire to hell!” 

But Pitt, though he assumed 
in the House an air of indif- 
ference, did not overlook the 
crime of sedition. As in the 
country he suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act and pun- 
ished the miscreants who used 
inflammatory language, so he 
did his best to check the ebul- 
lience of his political opponents. 
When at a birthday dinner to 
Fox the Duke of Norfolk, after 
inviting his hearers to armed 
rebellion, called upon them to 
drink “our Sovereign’s health 
—the Majesty of the people,” 
he was at once dismissed from 
the offices which he held under 
the Crown, and Fox, his leader, 
narrowly escaped the fate which 
in the old days always overtook 
the traitor. Fired by the ex- 
ample of the Duke of Norfolk, 
Fox gave the Duke’s toast in 
an inflammatory speech, and 
Pitt, if he could, would most 
properly have sent him to the 
Tower. The speech was foolish 
enough, but to encourage rev- 
olution at such a crisis could 
not have been punished too 
severely, and it is a pity for 
the sake of justice as of pictur- 
esqueness that milder counsels 
prevailed.! 





1 Stanhope, in his ‘ Life of Pitt,’ says that Pitt refrained from prosecution lest he 
should “‘ give Mr Fox too much consequence.” This is not strictly accurate. A 
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Meanwhile a scarcity of 
food and money was inflicting 
heavier blows than the arma- 
ments of France. The people 
cried out for a larger loaf, and 
flung the weight of all their 
hardships upon Pitt. Sostrong 
was the feeling against him 
at one moment that he told 
Mornington and Wilberforce 
that “his head would be off 
in six months were he to 
resign.” But, instead of re- 
signing, he did his best to 
alleviate the common distress. 
He prohibited the use of wheat- 
flour in the manufacture of 
starch; he permitted the 
bakers to mix an inferior grain 
with the flour of which their 
bread was made; he forbade 
the export and encouraged the 
import duty free of all sorts 
of food; and he even granted 
a@ bounty on imported corn. 
His financial difficulties were 
still greater. The heavy taxes, 
and the heavier loans, which 
the conduct of the war made 
possible, strained the endur- 
ance of the country to the 
uttermost. Year after year 
he asked the country to pro- 
vide vast sums of money, and 
he asked not in vain. The 
budget speeches which he made 
during the war were very 
different in tone and purpose 
from those which distinguished 
the earlier years of his admin- 
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istration, but he never flinched 
from the performance of an 
unpleasant duty, and the 
many millions which he de- 
manded were patriotically sub- 
scribed. The speech of 1798, 
in which he proposed a cun- 
ningly graduated income- tax, 
remains to-day an unrivalled 
masterpiece of eloquence and 
ingenuity ; and, in general, his 
system of paying for the war 
was a8 prudent as it was 
courageous. Though he left 
the country heavily burdened 
with debt, he achieved the great 
work set him to achieve, with 
an efficient economy. More- 
over, if Fox and Sheridan 
a sailed him in Parliament, if 
the people clamoured in the 
street, the moneyed classes 
gave him their undeviating 
support. When in 1796 he 
proposed a loan of £18,000,000 
on such terms that “from the 
very first the undertaking was 
a source of loss to the sub- 
scribers,” he urged the pro- 
posal not as a speculation but 
as a duty, and the “loyalty 
loan,” as it was called, was 
subscribed in fifteen hours and 
twenty minutes. Nor was this 
all. In 1798 a free-will offer- 
ing of £2,000,000 was made by 
the citizens to the Government, 
and so keen was the desire to 
subscribe that hustings were 
set up near the Royal Exchange 





letter from Pitt to Grenville, preserved at Dropmore, makes it clear that Pitt 


was prepared to go to extremities. 


‘* T understand there is a strong feeling among 


many of our friends,” he writes, ‘‘that some direct notice must be taken of 
Fox’s speech. An idea has been suggested which I think deserves consideration. 
It is, to begin with, one of the measures we talked of, that of ordering him to 


attend. If he disavows, prosecuting the printer. 


If he avows, ordering him to 


be reprimanded ; and then if he offers a fresh insult at the next Whig Club, 
instead of gratifying him by an expulsion, to send him to the Tower for the 
remainder of the session.” Perhaps the precedents were unfavourable, but in any 


case Fox kept his freedom. 
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to receive the money thus cheer- 
fully presented. A still greater 
proof of the nation’s trust in the 
Minister was given when the 
Bank of England suspended 
payment. The merchants of 
London, in solemn meeting, re- 
solved to tender and accept 
bank- notes as payment, and 
though the followers of Fox 
prophesied instant ruin, the 
scheme was perfectly success- 
ful; the Funds rose at once, 
and payments in cash were not 
made again until 1818. But 
though the country felt the 
pinch of the war it was not 
impoverished. If vast expenses 
had to be met, the wealth and 
commerce of the country in- 
creased immeasurably. In- 
deed, the war itself was a 
profitable source of income, 
since the British navy con- 
verted the colonies of France 
and Holland into new mar- 
kets, which swelled our rev- 
enues and vastly added to our 
strength.! 

It was in 1797 that Pitt’s 
spirit and endurance were 
most savagely tried. Napol- 
eon’s victories had left England 
almost without a friend in 
Europe, the Bank had sus- 
pended payment, and then, as 
if to strain our courage to the 
uttermost, the sailors of the 
Fleet mutinied at Portsmouth. 
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Never was a wrong thing 
more rightly done. The griev- 
ances of the sailors were real 
and modestly expressed. The 
petition which they presented 
to the Board of Admiralty 
and the House of Commons 
was a model of dignity and 
good feeling. The delegates 
asked humbly for higher wages, 
better food, and wiser treat- 
ment of sick and wounded. 
In conclusion, it was un- 
animously agreed by the Fleet, 
“that from this day no 
grievances shall be received, 
in order to convince the 
nation at large that we know 
when to cease to ask as well 
as to begin, and that we ask 
nothing but what is moderate 
and may be granted without 
detriment to the nation or 
injury to the service.” With 
some hesitation the demands 
were granted; and, though the 
conduct of the sailors was sub- 
versive of all discipline, despite 
the justice of their case, naught 
was needed to restore order 
save dignity and restraint. 
Pitt, in demanding the sum 
necessary to increase the wages 
and improve the food of the 
Fleet, claimed the silent in- 
dulgence of the House. He 
claimed it, of course, in vain. 
The national danger was as 
nothing to Sheridan and Fox, 





1 See Captain Mahan’s ‘Sea Power and the French Revolution,’ vol. i. p. 263, 


where Pitt’s commercial policy is most concisely explained. 


‘*The intention to 


use neutrals,” he says, ‘‘ to the utmost extent desirable for British interests, thus 
coincided with the determination to stop a traffic esteemed contrary to them. 
The permission to neutrals, by the orders of January 1798, to carry the produce 
of French and Dutch colonies to Great Britain, when they were threatened with 
seizure if they sailed with the same for France or Holland, illustrates both 
motives of action ; while it betrays the gradual shaping of the policy of forcing 


neutrals to make England the storehouse and toll-gate of the world’s commerce.” 
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who, while voting for the reso- 
lution, would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the con- 
demnation of the Government. 
Whitbread, not to be outdone, 
proposed a formal vote of cen- 
sure on Pitt. The usual plati- 
tudes were spoken with the 
usual insincerity. Said Mr 
Whitbread: “In proportion as 
the crisis is awful beyond ex- 
ample, and the calamities with 
which the country is threat- 
ened are alarming to an un- 
heard of extent, it is impossible 
for me not to feel on the 
present occasion an uncommon 
degree of pain and embarrass- 
ment,” &c., &c. Said Mr Fox: 
“T never in my life was more 
convinced of the propriety of 
a motion than I am of that 
which is now before the House,” 
&e., &c. But not one word 
did either of these statesmen 
utter which mght increase 
the safety of the country or 
strengthen it in a moment of 
acute peril against foreign ag- 
gression. They saw in the 
situation only another chance 
to insult a Minister, and they 
seized upon the chance with- 
out hesitation. 

Meanwhile, the mutiny broke 
out again at Portsmouth, and 
when again it was quelled, 
the sailors at Sheerness re- 
volted, and with a far worse 
reason. Led by a miscreant 
named Parker, these other 
rebels were inspired to in- 
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solence by a leaflet whose 
language, as Sheridan said, 
was “more like the language 
of a circulating library than 
that of a forecastle.” It was, 
indeed, an inevitable result 
of Jacobinism, and it is diffi- 
cult to hold Fox and his 
friends guiltless. They were 
not, of course, privy to the 
printing and scattering of the 
noxious paper; but had they 
not wantonly talked treason 
their too eager followers would 
have lacked the wit to devise 
it.1 Pitt acted with custom- 
ary promptitude. He brought 
in a bill “for the better pre- 
vention and punishment of 
attempts to seduce persons 
serving in his Majesty’s forces 
by land or sea from their duty 
and allegiance to his Majesty, 
or to incite them to mutiny 
or disobedience of orders.” The 
urgency was obvious enough ; 
and though Fox was silent, it 
may be set down to the lasting 
credit of Sheridan that he gave 
his support, if not his vote, to 
Pitt. His speech breathed an 
unaccustomed patriotism. “If 
there was,” said he, “‘a rot in the 
wooden walls of old England, 
our decay could not be very far 
distant.” That was true, but 
not the sentiment which one 
expected of Sheridan. Nor had 
he any doubt as to the cause 
of the mutiny. He was con- 
vinced that it was caused by 
foul incendiaries, against whom 





1 Canning’s ‘‘ Dactylics,” in ‘The Anti-Jacobin,’ admirably stated the case:— 


** Come, little Drummer Boy, lay down your knapsack here : 
I am the Soldier's friend. Here are some Books for you; 
Nice clever Books, by Tom Paine the Philanthropist. 
Here’s Half-a-crown for you—here are some Handbills too— 
Go to the Barracks, and give all the Soldiers some. 


Tell them the Sailors are all in a Mutiny.” 
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he expressed a lofty indigna- 
tion. But despite the measures 
of Pitt the mutiny spread. There 
were signs of disaffection in 
the army; and Wilberforce re- 
cords that the Prime Minister 
was “waked by the Woolwich 
artillery riot.” The country, 
indeed, appeared to be involved 
in as wicked a revolution as 
that which had overwhelmed 
France; and it was only by 
the severest measures of sup- 
pression and isolation that 
Pitt put an end to the re- 
bellion. Parker was seized 
and hanged; and it is satis- 
factory to remember that in 
a few months the very ships 
which had mutinied washed 
away the stain of disloyalty 
at the battle of Camper- 
down. 

And all the while the fear of 
invasion kept England in sus- 
pense. Though the raids made 
upon Ireland proved abortive, 
the Armée d’Angleterre, col- 
lected at Boulogne, gave 
promise of a better success. It 
was not, indeed, until a year 
after Trafalgar that the French 
abandoned the hope of landing 
an army in England and sack- 
ing London. None knew better 
than Napoleon that if he could 
but be master of the Channel 
for twelve hours l’ Angleterre 
aurait vécu. But England, 
though in suspense, was not dis- 
mayed. There were those even 
who would have welcomed the 
French. “I don’t like to gas- 
conade on the subject,” wrote 
Dundas on January 5, 1798, 
“but I am confident, if the 
different departments of Gov- 
ernment do their duty, and we 
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don’t sleep over the business of 
the country, an attempt to in- 
vade us two months hence is 
an event devoutly to be 
wished.” And the courage of 
the country grew under 
disaster. In December 1798 
the same Minister, who would 
have welcomed invasion, could 
report an enormous change of 
feeling and interest. He de- 
clared that ever since Great 
Britain had disentangled itself 
from the jealousies and perfidy 
of other countries, it had acted 


with fortitude, ardour, and 
perseverance. “Every im- 
patience for peace,” said he, 


“is gone, the word is never 
mentioned; our commerce is 
unbounded, daily increasing, 
and adding to the wealth, the 
capital, and of course the re- 
sources and revenues of the 
country.” And to whom was 
this state of things due? To 
one man—to Pitt himself. 
Never was there a greater 
autocrat, and never was auto- 
cracy better justified. When 
the Duke of Portland and his 
friends joined the Government, 
Pitt confided his difficulty to 
Grenville. “I feel it quite 
impossible to venture the ex- 
periment of leaving the War 
Department in the Duke’s 
hands. You know the diffi- 
culty with other Departments, 
even with the advantage of 
Dundas’s turn for facilitating 
business, and of every act of 
his being as much mine as his.” 
That is the point—every act 
was Pitt’s. He controlled the 
finances, he pacified the people 
when money and food were 
scarce, he quelled mutiny, 
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he suppressed sedition, he in- 
creased the navy by 82 per 
cent, he governed the army, he 
devised the plans of campaign. 
No detail escaped him, and he 
was ceaselessly ingenious in in- 
spiration and suggestion. “To 
see Pitt,” wrote Wilberforce 
in 1794, “a great map spread 
out before him.” Once, when 
invasion was imminent, Pitt 
bethought him that 7000 
gamekeepers paid a_ licence, 
and resolved that these men, 
well trained to shoot, should 
aid in the defence of the 
country. This is but one 
example of his resource, and 
others may be found at every 
turn of his career. But 
more wonderful than all these 
achievements was the spirit of 
courage and equanimity where- 
with he faced disaster. If it 
was England against the 
world, Pitt meant England, 
and no man should ever see 
him dismayed or cast down. 
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Calm in danger, tranquil in 
victory, he could not but im- 
part something of his own 
splendid temper to the country. 
In 1797, when the mutiny was 
at its worst, Lord Spencer 
went to Downing Street to 
consult the Prime Minister. 
“ Pitt being roused from his 
slumbers,” — it is Stanhope 
tells the story,— “sat up in 
bed, heard the case, and gave 
his instructions. Lord Spencer 
took leave and withdrew. But 
no sooner had he reached the 
end of the street than he re- 
membered one more point 
which he had omitted to state. 
Accordingly he returned to 
Pitt’s house, and desired to be 
shown up a second time to 
Pitt’s chamber. There, after 
so brief an interval, he found 
Pitt as before, buried in a 
profound repose.” Thus im- 
perturbable, even in the foul- 
est weather, was “the Pilot 
that weathered the Storm.” 
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COUNT BUNKER. 


[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
wpon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’ | 


CHAPTER I. 


IT is only with the politest 
affectation of interest, as a 
rule, that English Society 
learns the arrival in its midst 
of an ordinary Continental 
nobleman; but the announce- 
ment that the Baron Rudolph 
von Blitzenberg had been ap- 
pointed attaché to the German 
embassy at the Court of St 
James was unquestionably re- 
ceived with a certain flutter 
of interest. That his estates 
were as vast as an average 
English county, and his an- 
cestry among the noblest in 
Europe, would not alone per- 
haps have arrested the atten- 
tion of the paragraphists, since 
acres and forefathers of foreign 
extraction are rightly regarded 
as conferring at the most a 
claim merely to toleration. But 
in addition to these he pos- 
sessed a charming English wife, 
belonging to one of the most 
distinguished families in the 
peerage (the Grillyers of Monk- 
ton-Grillyer), and had further 
demonstrated his judgment by 
purchasing the winner of the 
last year’s Derby, with a view 
to improving the horse-flesh of 
his native land. 

From a footnote attached to 
the engraving of the Baron in 
a Homburg hat holding the 
head of the steed in question, 


which formed the principal 
attraction in several print- 
sellers’ windows in Piccadilly, 
one gathered that though his 
faculties had been cultivated 
and exercised in every conceiv- 
able direction, yet this was his 
first serious entrance into the 
diplomatic world. There was 
clearly, therefore, something 
unusual about the appoint- 
ment; so that it was rumoured, 
and rightly, that an inter- 
national importance was to be 
attached to the incident, and 
a delicate compliment to be 
perceived in the selection of 
so popular a link between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Teutonic 
peoples. Accordingly “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” was played 
by the Guards’ band down the 
entire length of Ebury Street, 
photographs of the Baroness 
appeared in all the leading 
periodicals, and Society, after 
its own less demonstrative but 
equally sincere fashion, pre- 
pared to welcome the distin- 
guished visitors. 

They arrived in town upon 
a delightful day in July, some- 
what late in the London 
season, to be sure, yet not too 
late to be inundated with a 
snow-storm of cards and in- 
vitations to all the smartest 
functions that remained. For 
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the first few weeks, at least, 
you would suppose the Baron 
to have no time for thought 
beyond official receptions and 
unofficial dinners, yet as he 
looked from his drawing-room 
windows into the gardens of 
Belgrave Square upon the 
second afternoon since they 
had settled into this great 
mansion, it was not upon such 
functions that his fancy ran. 
Nobody was more fond of 
gaiety, nobody more appreci- 
ative of purple and fine linen, 
than the Baron von Blitzen- 
berg; but as he mused there 
he began to recall more and 
more vividly, and with an ever 
rising pleasure, quite different 
memories of life in London. 
Then by easy stages regret 
began to cloud this reminiscent 
satisfaction, until at last he 
sighed— 

“Ach, my dear London! 
How moch should I enjoy you 
if I were free!” 

For the benefit of those who 
do not know the Baron either 
personally or by repute, he 
may briefly be described as 
an admirably typical Teuton. 
When he first visited England 
(some five years previously) he 
stood for Bavarian manhood in 
the flower; now, you behold 
the fruit. As magnificently 
moustached, as ruddy of skin, 
his eye as genial, and his im- 
pulses as hearty ; he added to- 
day to these two more stone of 
Teutonic excellences incarnate. 

In his ingenuous glance, as 
in the more rounded contour 
of his waistcoat, you could see 
at once that fate had dealt 
kindly with him. Indeed, to 
hear him sigh was so un- 
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wonted an occurrence that the 
Baroness looked up with an 
air of mild surprise. 

“My dear Rudolph,” said 
she, “you should really open 
the window. You are evi- 
dently feeling the heat.” 

“No, not ze heat,” replied 
the Baron. 

He did not turn his head 
towards her, and she looked 
at him more anxiously. 

“What is it, then? I have 
noticed a something strange 
about you ever since we landed 
at Dover. Tell me, Rudolph!” 

Thus adjured, he cast a 
troubled glance in her direo- 
tion. He saw a face whose 
mild blue eyes and undeter- 
mined mouth he still swore 
by as the standard by which 
to try all her inferior sisters, 
and a figure whose growing 
embonpoint yearly approached 
the outline of his ideal haus- 
frau. But it was either St 
Anthony or one of his fellow- 
martyrs who observed that an 
occasional holiday from the 
ideal is the condiment in the 
sauce of sanctity; and some 
such reflection perturbed the 
Baron at this moment. 

“It is nozing moch,” he 
answered. 

“Oh, I know what it is. 
You have grown so accus- 
tomed to seeing the same 
people, year after year—the 
Von Greifners, and Rosen- 
baums, and all those. You 
miss them, don’t you? Per- 
sonally, I think it a very 
good thing that you should 
go abroad and be a diploma- 
tist, and not stay in Fogel- 
schloss so much; and you'll 
soon make loads of friends 

Cc 
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here. Mother comes to us 
next week, you know.” 

‘‘Your mozzer is a nice old 
lady,” said the Baron slowly. 
“T respect her, Alicia; bot it 
vas not mozzers zat I missed 
just now.” 

“What was it?” 

“Life!” roared the Baron, 
with a sudden outburst of 
thundering enthusiasm that 
startled the Baroness com- 
pletely out of her composure. 
“T did have fun for my money 
vunce in London. Himmel, it 
is too hot to eat great dinners 
and to vear clothes like a 
monkey-jack.”’ 

“Like a what?” gasped the 
Baroness. 

To hear the Baron von 
Blitzenberg decry the para- 
phernalia and splendours of 
his official liveries was even 
more astonishing than his re- 
markable denunciation of the 
pleasures of the table, since to 
dress as well as play the part 
of hereditary grandee had been 
till this minute his constant 
and enthusiastic ambition. 

“A meat-jack, I mean—or 
a—I know not vat you call 
it. Ach, I vant a leetle fun, 
Alicia.” 

“A little fun,” repeated the 
Baroness in a breathless voice. 
“ What kind of fun?” 

“T know not,” said he, turn- 
ing once more to stare out of 
the window. 

To this dignified representa- 
tive of a particularly dignified 
State even the trees of Bel- 
grave Square seemed at that 
moment a trifle too convention- 
ally perpendicular. If they 
would but dance and wave 
their boughs he would have 
greeted their greenness more 
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gladly. A good-looking nurse- 
maid wheeled a perambula- 
tor beneath their shade, and 
though she never looked his 
way, he took a wicked pleasure 
in surreptitiously closing first 
one eye and then the other in 
her direction. This might not 
entirely satisfy the aspirations 
of his soul, yet it seemed to 
serve as some vent for his 
pent-up spirit. He turned to 
his spouse with a pleasantly 
meditative air. 

“T should like to see old 
Bonker vunce more,” he ob- 
served. 

“Bunker? You mean Mr 
Mandell-Essington?” said she, 
with an apprehensive note in 
her voice. 

“To me he vill always be 
Bonker.” 

The Baroness looked at him 
reproachfully. 

“You promised me, Rudolph, 
you would see as little as pos- 
sible of Mr Essington.” 

“Oh ja, as leetle—as pos- 
sible,”, answered the Baron, 
though not with his most in- 
genuous air. ‘Besides, it is 
tree years since I promised. 
For tree years I have seen 
nozing. My love Alicia, you 
vould not have me forget mine 
friends altogezzer?”’ 

But the Baroness had too 
vivid a recollection of their 
last (and only) visit to Eng- 
land since their marriage. By 
@ curious coincidence that also 
was three years ago. 

“When you last met you 
remember what happened?” 
she asked, with an ominous 
hint of emotion in her accents. 

“My love, how often have 
I eggsplained? Zat night you 
mean I did schleep in mine 
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hat because I had got a cold 
in my head. I vas not dronk, 
no more zan you. Vat you 
found in my pocket vas a 
mere joke, and ze cabman who 
called next day vas jost vat 
I told him to his ogly face— 
a blackmail.” 

“You gave him money to 

Oo away.” 

“A Blitzenberg does not 
bargain mit cabmen,” said the 
Baron loftily. 

His wife’s spirits began to 
revive. There seemed to speak 
the owner of Fogelschloss, the 
haughty magnate of Bavaria. 

“You have too much self- 
respect to wish to find your- 
self in such a position again,” 
she said. “I know you have, 
Rudolph!” 

The Baron was silent. This 
appeal met with distinctly less 
response than she confidently 
counted upon. In a graver 
note she inquired— 

“You know what mother 
thinks of Mr Essington?” 

“Your mozzer is a vise old 
lady, Alicia; but we do not 
zink ze same on all opinions.” 

“She will be exceedingly 
displeased if you — well, if 
you do anything that she 
thoroughly disapproves of.” 

The Baron left the window 
and took his wife’s plump 
hand affectionately within his 
own broad palm. 

“You can assure her, my 
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love, zat I shall never do vat 
she dislikes. You vill say zat 
to her if she inquires?” 

“Can I, truthfully ?” 

“ Ach, my own dear!” 

From his enfolding arms she 
whispered tenderly— 

“Of course I will, Rudolph!” 

With a final hug the embrace 
abruptly ended, and the Baron 
hastily glanced at his watch. 

“Ach, nearly had I forgot! 
I must go to ze club for half 
an hour,” 

“Must you?” 

“To meet a friend.” 

“What friend?” asked the 
Baroness quickly. 

“A man whose name you 
vould know vell—oh, vary 
vell known he is! But in 
diplomacy, mine Alicia, a quiet 
meeting in a club is sometimes 
better not to be advertised too 
moch, Great wars have come 
from one vord of indiscretion. 
You know ze axiom of Bis- 
marck—‘In diplomacy it is 
necessary for a diplomatist to 
be diplomatic.’ Good-bye, my 
love.” 

He bowed as profoundly as 
if she were a reigning sovereign, 
blew an affectionate kiss as he 
went through the door, and 
then descended the stairs with 
a rapidity that argued either 
that his appointment was 
urgent or that diplomacy 
shrank from a further test 
within this mansion. 


CHAPTER II. 


For the last year or two 
the name of Rudolph von 
Blitzenberg had appeared in 


the members’ list of that most 
exclusive of institutions, the 





Regent’s Club, Pall Mall; and 
it was thither he drove on this 
fine afternoon of July. At no 
resort in London were more 
famous personages to be found, 
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diplomatic and otherwise, and 
nothing would have been more 
natural than a meeting be- 
tween the Baron and a Euro- 
pean celebrity beneath its 
roof; so that if you had seen 
him bounding impetuously up 
the steps and noted the eager- 
ness with which he inquired 
whether a gentleman had 
called for him, you would 
have had considerable excuse 
for supposing his appointment 
to be with a dignitary of the 
highest importance. 

“Goot!” he cried on learn- 
ing that a stranger was indeed 
waiting for him. His face 
beamed with anticipatory joy. 
Aha! he was not to be dis- 
appointed. 

“Vill he be jost the same?” 
he wondered. “Ah, if he is 
changed I shall veep!” 

He rushed into the smoking- 
room, and there, instead of any 
bald notability or spectacled 
statesman, there advanced to 
meet him a merely private 
English gentleman, tolerably 
young, undeniably good-look- 
ing, and graced with the most 
debonair of smiles. 

“My dear Bonker!” cried 
the Baron, crimsoning with joy. 
“ Ach, how pleased I am!” 

“Baron!” replied his visitor 
gaily. ‘You cannot deceive 
me—that waistcoat was made 
in Germany! Let me lead 
you to a respectable tailor!” 

Yet, despite his bantering 
tone, it was easy to see that 
he took an equal pleasure in 
the meeting. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the 
Baron, “vot a fonny zing to 
say! Droll as ever, eh?” 

“Five years less droll than 
when we first met,” said the 
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late Bunker and _ present 
Essington. “ You meet a 
dullish dog, Baron—a sobered 
reveller.” 

“Ach, no! Not surely? 
Do not disappoint me, dear 
Bonker !” 

The Baron’s plaintive note 
seemed to amuse his friend. 

“You don’t mean to say you 
actually wish a boon com- 
panion? You, Baron, the 
modern Talleyrand, the re- 
pository of three emperors’ 
secrets? My dear fellow, I 
nearly came in deep mourn- 
ing.” 

“Mourning! For vat?” 

“For our lamented past: I 
supposed you would have the 
air of a Nonconformist beadle.” 

“My friend!” said the 
Baron eagerly, and yet with 
a lowering of his voice, “I 
vould not like to engage a 
beadle mit jost ze same feel- 
ings as me. Come here to 
zis corner and let us talk! 
Vaiter! whisky—soda—cigars 
—all for two. Come, Bonker!” 

Stretched in arm-chairs, in a 
quiet corner of the room, the 
two surveyed one another with 
affectionate and humorous in- 
terest. For three years they 
had not seen one another at 
all, and save once they had 
not met for five. In five 
years a man may change his 
religion or lose his hair, in- 
herit a principality or part 
with a reputation, grow a 
beard or turn teetotaler. No- 
thing so fundamental had 
happened to either of our 
friends. The Baron’s fulness 
of contour we have already 
noticed ; in Mandell-Essington, 
ex Bunker, was to be seen 
even less evidence of the 
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march of time. But years, 
like wheels upon a road, can 
hardly pass without leaving 
in their wake some faint 
impress, however fair the 
weather, and perhaps his hair 
lay a fraction of an inch 
higher up the temple, and in 
the corners of his eyes a hint 
might even be discerned of 
those little wrinkles that reg- 
ister the smiles and frowns. 
Otherwise he was the same 
distinguished looking, immacu- 
lately dressed, supremely self- 
possessed, andcharming Francis 
Bunker, whom the Baron’s 
memory stored among its 
choicer possessions. 

“Tell me,” demanded the 
Baron, “vat you are doin 
mit yourself, mine Bonker.” 

“Doing?” said Essington, 
lighting his cigar. ‘ Well, my 


dear Baron, I am endeavouring 
to live as I imagine a gentle- 


man should.” 

“ And how is zat?” 

“Riding a little, shooting a 
little, and occasionally telling 
the truth. At other times I 
cock a wise eye at my modest 
patrimony, now and then I 
deliver a lecture with magic- 
lantern slides; and when I 
come up to town I some- 
times watch cricket - matches. 
A devilish invigorating pro- 
gramme, isn’t it?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the 
Baron again; he had come 
prepared to laugh, and carried 
out his intention religiously. 
“But you do not feel more 
old and sober, eh?” 

“T don’t want to, but no 
man can avoid his destiny. 
The natives of this island are 
& serious people, or if they are 
frivolous, it is generally a trifle 
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vulgarly done. The diversions 
of the professedly gay—hooting 
over pointless badinage and 
speculating whose turn it is 
to get divorced next—become 
in time even more sobering 
than a scientific study with 
diagrams of how to breed 
pheasants or play golf. If 
some one would teach us the 
simple art of being light- 
hearted he would deserve to 
be placed along with Nelson 
on his monument.” 

“Oh, my dear vellow!” cried 
the Baron. “Do I hear zese 
kind of vords from you?” 

“Tf you starved a city-full 
of people, wouldn’t you expect 
to hear the man with the 
biggest appetite cry loudest ?” 

The Baron’s face fell further 
and Essington laughed aloud. 

‘Come, Baron, hang it! You 
of all people should be de- 
lighted to see me a fellow 
member of respectable society. 
I take you to be the type 
of the conventional aristocrat. 
Why, a fellow who’s been 
travelling in Germany said to 
me lately, when I asked about 
you—‘ Von Blitzenberg,’ said 
he, ‘he’s used as a simile for 
traditional dignity. His very 
dogs have to sit up on their 
hind-legs when he inspects the 
kennels !’” 

The Baron with a solemn 
face gulped down his whisky- 
and-soda. 

“Zat is not true about my 
dogs,” he replied, “but I do 
confess my life is vary dignified. 
So moch is expected of a Blit- 
zenberg. Oh, ja, zere is moch 
state and ceremony.” 

“And you seem to thrive on 
‘" 

“Vell, it does not destroy 
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ze appetite,” the Baron ad- 
mitted; “and it is my duty 
so to live at Fogelschloss, and 
I alvays vish to do my duty. 
But, ach, sometimes I do vant 
to kick ze trace!” 

“You mean you would want 
to if it were not for the 
Baroness ?” 

Bunker smiled whimsically ; 
but his friend continued as 
simply serious as ever. 

“Alicia is ze most divine 
woman in ze world—I respect 
her, Bonker, I love her, I gon- 
sider her my better angel; but 
even in Heaven, I soppose, 
peoples sometimes vould enjoy 
a stroll in Piccadeelly, or in 
some vay to exercise ze legs 
and shout mit excitement. 
No doubt you zink it unac- 
countable and strange— pair- 
haps ungrateful of me, eh?” 

“On the contrary, I feel as 
I should if I feared this cigar 
had gone out and then found 
it alight after all.” 

“You say so! Ah, zen I 
will have more boldness to 
confess my heart! Bonker, 
ven I did land in England ze 
leetle thought zat vould rise 
vas— ‘Ze land of freedom 
vunce again! MHere shall I 
not have to be alvays ze Baron 
von Blitzenberg, oldest noble 
in Bavaria, hereditary carpet- 
beater to ze Court! I vill 
disguise and go mit old Bonker 
for a frolic!’” 

“You touch my tenderest 
chord, Baron!” 

“Goot, goot, my friend!” 
cried the Baron, warming to 
his work of confession like a 
penitent whose absolution is 
promised in advance; “you 
speak ze vords I love to hear! 
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Of course I vould not be vicked, 
and I vould not disgrace my- 
self; but I do need a leetle 
exercise. Is it possible?” 

Essington sprang up and en- 
thusiastically shook his hand. 

“Dear Baron, you come like 
a ray of sunshine through a 
London fog—like a moulin 
rouge alighting in Carlton 
House Terrace! I thought 
my own leaves were yellowing ; 
I now perceive that was only 
an autumnal change. Spring 
has returned, and I feel like 
a green bay tree!” 

“Hoch, hoch!” roared the 
Baron, to the great surprise 
of two Cabinet Ministers and 
a Bishop who were taking tea 
at the other side of the room. 
“Vat shall ve do to show zere 
is no sick feeling ?” 

“H’m!” reflected Essington, 
with a comical look. ‘“ There’s 
a lot of scaffolding at the 
bottom of St James’s Street. 
Should we have it down to- 
night? Or what do you say 
to a packet of dynamite in the 
twopenny tube?” 

The Baron sobered down a 
trifle. 

*‘ Ach, not so fast, not qvite 
so fast, dear Bonker. Remem- 
ber I must not get into troble 
at ze embassy.” 

‘“* My dear fellow, that’s your 
pull. Foreign diplomatists are 
police-proof !” 

“ Ah, but my wife!” 

“One stormy hour — then 
tears and forgiveness!” 

The Baron lowered his voice. 

“Her mozzer vill visit us 
next veek. I loff and respect 
Lady Grillyer; but I should 
not like to have to ask her 
for forgiveness.” 
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“Yes, she has rather an 
uncompromising nose, so far 
as I remember.” 

“Tt is a kind nose to her 
friends, Bonker,” the Baron 


explained, “but severe to- 
wards——” 
“Myself, for instance,” 


laughed Essington. “ Well, 
what do you suggest?” 

“First, zat you dine mit me 
to-night. No, I vill take no 
refusal! Listen! I am now 
meeting a distinguished person 
on important international 
business — do you pairceive? 
.Ha, ha, ha! To-night it vill 
be necessary ve most dine to- 
gezzer. I have an engagement, 
but he can be put off for soch 
a great person as the man I 
am now meeting at ze club! 
You vill gom?” 

“IT should have been de- 
lighted ; only unluckily I have 
@ man dining with me. I tell 
you what! You come and join 
us! Will you?” 

“If zat is ze only vay— 
yes, mit pleasure! Who is ze 
man?” 

“Young Tulliwuddle. Do 
you remember going to a dance 
at Lord Tulliwuddle’s, some 
five and a half years ago?” 

“Himmel! Ha, ha! Vell do 
I remember !” 

“ Well, our host of that even- 
ing died the other day, and 
this fellow is his heir—a second 
or third cousin whose existence 
was so displeasing to the old 
peer that he left him absolutely 
nothing that wasn’t entailed, 
and never said ‘ How-do-you- 
do?’ to him in his life. In 


consequence he may not enter- 


tain you as much as I should 
like,” 
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“Tf he is your friend, I shall 
moch enjoy his society !” 

“T am flattered, but hardly 
convinced. Tulliwuddle’s intel- 
lect is scarcely of the sparkling 
kind. However, come and try. 

The hour, the place, were ar- 
ranged, a reminiscence or two 
exchanged; fresh suggestions 
thrown out for the rejuvena- 
tion of a Bavarian magnate, 
another baronial laugh shook 
the foundations of the club, 
and then, as the afternoon was 
wearing on, the Baron hailed a 
cab and galloped for Belgrave 
Square, and the late Mr Bunker 
sauntered off along Pall Mall. 

“Who can despair of human 
nature while the Baron von 
Blitzenberg adorns the earth?” 
he reflected. “The discovery 
of champagne and the inven- 
tion of summer holidays were 
minor events compared with 
his descent from Olympus!” 

He bought a button-hole at 
the street corner and cocked 
his hat more airily than ever. 

“A volcanic eruption may 
inspire one to succour human- 
ity, a wedding to condole with 
it, and a general election to 
warn it of its folly; but the 
Baron inspires one to amuse!” 

Meanwhile that Heaven-sent 
nobleman, with a manner en- 
shrouded in mystery, was com- 
forting his wife. 

“Ah, do not grieve, mine 
Alicia! No doubt ze Duke vill 
be disappointed not to see us 
to-night, but I have tele- 
graphed. Ja, I have said I 
had so important an affair. 
Ach, do not veep! I did not 
know you vanted so moch to 
dine mit ze old Duke. I sop- 
posed you vould like a quiet 
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evening at home. But anyhow 
I have now telegraphed ;—and 
my leetle dinner mit my friend 
—Ach, it is so important zat 
I most rosh and get dressed. 
Cheer up, my loff! Good-bye!” 


Count Bunker. 
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He paused in answer to a 
tearful question. 
“His name? 
promised not to say. 


Alas, I have 
You 


vould not have a Huropean 
war by my indiscretion?” 


CHAPTER III. 


With mirrors reflecting a 
myriad lights, with the hum 
of voices, the rustle of satin 
and lace, the hurrying steps of 
waiters, the bubbling of laugh- 
ter, of life, and of wine,—all 
these on each side of them, and 
a plate, a foaming glass, and a 
friend in front, the Baron and 
his host smiled radiantly down 
upon less favoured mortals. 

“Tulliwuddle is very late,” 
said Essington; “but he’s a 
devilish casual gentleman in 
all matters.” 

“TIT am selfish enoff to hope 
he vill not come at all!” ex- 
claimed the Baron. 

“Unfortunately he has had 
the doubtful taste to conceive 
@ curiously high opinion of my- 
self. I am afraid he won't 
desert us. But I don’t pro- 
pose that we shall suffer for 
his slackness. Bring the fish, 
waiter.” 

The Baron was happy; and 
that is to say that his laughter 
re-echoed from the shining 
mirrors, his tongue was loosed, 
his heart expanded, his glass 
seemed ever empty. 

“Ach, how to make zis joie 
de vivre to last beyond to- 
night!” he cried. “May ze 
Teufel. fly off mit offeecial 
duties and receptions and— 
and even mit my vife for a 
few days.” 


“My dear Baron!” 

“To Alicia!” cried the Baron 
hastily, draining his glass at the 
toast. ‘“ But some fun first!” 


*¢¢T could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not humour more !’” 


misquoted his host gaily. “Ah!” 
he added, “here comes Tulli- 
wuddle.” 

A young man, with his 
hands in his pockets and an 
eyeglass in his eye, strolled 
up to their table. 

“T’m beastly sorry for being 
so late,” said he; “but I’m 
hanged if I could make up my 
mind whether to risk wearing 
one of these frilled shirt-fronts. 
It’s not bad, I think, with 
one’s tie tied this way. What 
do you say?” 

“It suits you like a halo,” 
Essington assured him. ‘“ But 
let me introduce you to my 
friend the Baron Rudolph von 
Blitzenberg.” 

Lord Tulliwuddle bowed po- 
litely and took the empty 
chair; but it was evident that 
his attention could not con- 
centrate itself upon sublunary 
matters till the shirt-front had 
been critically inspected and 
appreciatively praised by his 
accomplished host. Indeed, it 
was quite clear that Essington 
had not exaggerated his regard 
for himself. This admiration 
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was perhaps the most pleas- 
ing feature to be noted on a 
brief acquaintance with his 
lordship. He was obviously 
intended neither for a strong 
man of action nor a great 
man of thought. A tolerable 
appearance and considerable 
amiability he might no doubt 
claim; but unfortunately the 
effort to retain his eyeglass 
had apparently the effect of 
forcing his mouth chronically 
open, which somewhat marred 
his appearance; while his nat- 
ural good-humour lapsed too 
frequently into the lamenta- 
tions of an idle man _ that 
Providence neglected him or 
that his creditors were too 
attentive. 

It happens, however, that 
it is rather his circumstances 
than his person which con- 
cern this history. And, briefly, 
these were something in this 
sort. Born a poor relation 
and guided by no strong hand, 
he had gradually seen himself, 
as Reverend uncles and Right 
Honourable cousins died off, 
approach nearer and nearer to 
the ancient barony of Tulli- 
wuddle (created 1475 in the 
peerage of Scotland), until this 
year he had actually succeeded 
to it. But after his first de- 
light in this piece of good 
fortune had subsided he began 
to realise in himself two not- 
able deficiencies: very clearly, 
the lack of money, and more 
vaguely, the want of any prep- 
aration for filling the shoes of 
a stately courtier and famous 
Highland chieftain. He would 
often, and with considerable 
feeling, declare that any ordin- 
ary peer he could easily have 


become, but that being old 
Tulliwuddle’s heir, by Gad! he 
didn’t half like the job. 

At present he was being 
tolerated or befriended by a 
small circle of acquaintances, 
and rapidly becoming a fa- 
miliar figure to three or four 
tailors and half a dozen door- 
keepers at the stage entrances 
to divers Metropolitan theatres. 
In the circle of acquaintances, 
the humorous sagacity of 
Essington struck him as the 
most astonishing thing he had 
ever known. He felt, in fact, 
much like a village youth 
watching his first conjuring 
performance, and while the 
whim lasted (a period which 
Essington put down as prob- 
ably six weeks) he would have 
gone the length of paying a 
bill or ordering a tie on his 
recommendation alone. 

To-night the distinguished 
appearance and genial conver- 
sation of Essington’s friend 
impressed him more than ever 
with the advantages of know- 
ing so remarkable a personage. 
A second bottle succeeded the 
first, and a third the second, 
the cordiality of the dinner 
growing all the while, till at 
last his lordship had laid aside 
the last traces of his national 
suspicion of even the most 
charming strangers. 

“T say, Essington,” he said, 
“T had meant to tell you about 
a devilish delicate dilemma I’m 
in. I want your advice, old 
man.” 

“You have it,” interrupted 
his host. “Give her a five- 

d note, see that she burns 
your letters, and introduce her 
to another fellow.” 
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“‘But—er—that wasn’t the 
thing——” 

“Tell him you'll pay in six 
months, and order another pair 
of trousers,” said Essington, 
briskly as ever. 

“But, I say, 
that——_” 

“My dear Tulliwuddle, I 
never give racing tips.” 

“Hang it! P 

“What is the matter?” 

Tulliwuddle glanced at the 
Baron. 

“T don’t know whether 
the Baron would be inter- 
ested-——” 

“Immensely, my goot Tolly- 
voddle! Supremely! hugely! 
I could be interested to-night 
in a museum!” 

“The Baron’s 


it wasn’t 


past life 


makes him a peculiarly catk- 
olic judge of indiscretions,” said 
Kssington. 

Thus reassured, Tulliwuddle 


began— 

“You know I’ve an aunt 
who takes an interest in me 
—wants me to collar an heiress 
and that sort of thing. Well, 
she has more or less arranged 
a@ marriage for me.” 

“Fill your glasses, gentle- 
men!” cried Essington. 

“Hoch, hoch!” roared the 
Baron. 

“ But, I say, wait a minute! 
That’s only the beginning. I 
don’t know the girl—and she 
doesn’t know me.” 

He said the last words in a 
peculiarly significant tone. 

“Do you wish me to intro- 
duce you?” 

“Oh, hang it! Be serious, 
Essington. The point is—will 
she marry me if she does know 
me?” 
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“Himmel! Yes, certainly!” 
cried the Baron. 

“Who is she?” asked their 
host, more seriously. 

“Her father is Darius P. 
Maddison, the American Silver 
King.” 

The other two could not 
withhold an exclamation. 

“He has only two children, 
&@ son and a daughter, and he 
wants to marry his daughter 
to an English peer—or a 
Scotch, it’s all the same. My 
aunt knows ’em pretty well, 
and she has recommended 
me.” 

“An excellent 
commented his host. 

“But the trouble is, they 
want rather a high-class peer. 
Old Maddison is deuced par- 
ticular, and I believe the girl 
is even worse.” 

“What are the qualifications 
desired ?” 

“Oh, he’s got to be ambi- 
tious, and a promising young 
man—and elevated tastes—and 
all that kind of nonsense.” 

“But you can be all zat if 
you try!” said the Baron 
eagerly. “Go to Germany 
and get trained. I did vork 
twelve hours a-day for ten 
years to be vat I am.” 

“Tm different,” replied the 
young peer gloomily. ‘ No- 
body ever trained me, Old 
Tulliwuddle might have taken 
me up if he had liked, but he 
was prejudiced against me. I 
can’t become all those things 
now.” 

“And yet you do want to 
marry the lady?” 

‘“‘My dear Essington, I can’t 
afford to lose such a chance! 
One doesn’t get a Miss Maddi- 


selection,” 
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son every day. She’s a deuced 
handsome girl too, they say.” 

“By Gad, it’s worth a trip 
across the Atlantic to try your 
luck,” said Essington. “Get 
‘em to guarantee your ex- 
penses and you'll at least 
learn to play poker and see 
Niagara for nothing.” 

“They aren’t in America. 
They’ve got a salmon river 
in Scotland, and they are 
there now. It’s not far from 
my place, Hechnahoul.” 

“She’s practically in your 
arms, then?” 

“Ach. Ze affair is easy!” 

“Pipe up the clan and 
abduct her!” 

“ Approach her mit a kilt!” 

But even these optimistic 
exhortations left the peer 
still melancholy. 

“It sounds all very well,” 
said he, “but my clansmen, 
as you call ’em, would expect 
such a devil of a lot from 
me too. Old Tulliwuddle 
spoilt them for any ordinary 
mortal. He went about look- 
ing like an advertisement for 
whisky, and called ’em all by 
their beastly Gaelic names. I 
have never been in Scotland 
in my life, and I can’t do 
that sort of thing. I’d merely 
make a fool of myself. If 
I'd had to go to America it 
wouldn’t have been so bad.” 

At this week-kneed confes- 
sion the Baron could hardly 
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withhold an exclamation of 
contempt, but Essington, with 
more sympathy, inquired— 

“What do you propose to 
do, then?” 

His lordship emptied his 
glass. 

“T wish I had your brains 
and your way of carrying 
things off, Essington!” he 
said, with a sigh. “If you 
got a chance of showing your- 
self off to Miss Maddison she'd 
jump at you!” 

A gleam, inspired and hum- 
orous, leapt into Essington’s 
eyes. The Baron, whose 
glance happened at the mo- 
ment to fall on him, bounded 
gleefully from his seat. 

“Hoch!” he cried, “it is 
mine old Bonker zat I see 
before me! Vat have you in 
your mind?” 

“Sit down, my dear Baron ; 
that lady over there thinks you 
are preparing to attack her. 
Shall we smoke? ‘Try these 
cigars.” 

Throwing the Baron a 
shrewd glance to calm his 
somewhat alarming exhilara- 
tion, their host turned with a 
graver air to his other guest. 

“ Tulliwuddle,” said he, “I 
should like to help you.” 

“TI wish to the deuce you 
could !” 

Essington bent over the 
table confidentially. 

“T have an idea.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The three heads bent for- 
ward towards a common 
centre,—the Baron agog with 
suppressed excitement, Tulli- 


wuddle revived with curiosity 
and a gleam of hope, Essington 
impressive and cool. 

“T take it,” he began, “ that 
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if Mr Darius P. Maddison and 
his coveted daughter could see 
a little of Lord Tulliwuddle— 
meet him at lunch, talk to 
him afterwards, for instance— 
and carry away a favourable 
impression of the nobleman, 
there would not be much diffi- 
culty in subsequently arranging 
@ marriage?” 

“Oh, none,” said Tulliwuddle. 
“They'd be only too keen, if 
they approved of me; but that’s 
the rub, you know.” 

“So far so good. Now it 
appears to me that our modest 
friend here somewhat under- 
rates his own powers of fas- 
cination——”’ 

“Ach, Tollyvoddle, you do 
indeed,” interjected the Baron. 

“But since this idea is so 
firmly established in his mind 
that it may actually prevent 
him from displaying himself 
to the greatest advantage, and 
since he has been good enough 
to declare that he would re- 
gard with complete confidence 
my own chances of success were 
I in his place, I would propose 
—with all becoming diffidence 
—that JI should interview the 
lady and her parent instead of 
him.” 

“A vary vise idea, Bonker,” 
observed the Baron. 

“What!” said Tulliwuddle. 
“Do you mean that you would 
go and crack me up, and that 
sort of thing?”’ 

“No, I mean that I should 
enjoy a temporary loan of your 
name and of your residence, 
and assure them by a personal 
inspection that I have a suffi- 
cient assortment of virtues for 
their requirements.” 

“Splendid!” shouted the 
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Baron. ‘“Tollyvoddle, accept 
zis generous offer before it is 
too late!” 

“But,” gasped the diffident 
nobleman, “they would find 
out the next time they saw 
me.” 

“Tf the business is properly 
arranged, that would only be 
when you came out of church 
with her. Look here,—what 
fault have you to find with 
this scheme? I produce the 
desired impression, and either 
propose at once and am ac- 
cepted 24 

“H’m,” muttered Tulli- 
wuddle doubtfully. 

“Or I leave things in such 
good train that you can pro- 
pose and get accepted after- 
wards by letter.” 

“That’s better,” said Tulli- 
wuddle. 

“Then, by a little exercise 
of our wits, you find an excuse 
for hurrying on the marriage, 
—have it a private affair for 
family reasons, and so on. 
You will be prevented by one 
excuse or another from meet- 
ing the lady till the wedding- 
day. Weshall choose a darkish 
church, you will have a plaster 
on your face—and the deed is 
done!” 

“Not a fault can I find,” 
commented the Baron sagely. 
“Essington, I congratulate 
you.” 

Between his complete con- 
fidence in Essington and the 
Baron’s unqualified commenda- 
tion, Lord Tulliwuddle was 
carried away by the project. 

“TI say, Essington, what a 
good fellow you are!” he 
cried. “You really think it 
will work?” 
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“What do you say, Baron?” 

“Tt cannot fail, I do sol- 
emnly assure you. Be thank- 
ful you have soch a friend, 
Tollyvoddle!” 

“You don’t think anybody 
will suspect that you aren’t 
really me?” 

“Does any one up at Hech- 
nahoul know you?” 

“Ke,” 

“And no one there knows 
me. They will never suspect 
for an instant.” 

His lordship assumed a look 
that would have been serious, 
almost impressive, had he first 
removed his eyeglass. Evi- 
dently some weighty consider- 
ation had occurred to him. 

“You are an awfully clever 
chap, Essington,” he said, 
“and deuced superior to most 
' fellows, and — er —all that 
kind of thing. But — well 


—you don’t mind my saying 


it?” 

“My morals? My appear- 
ance? Say anything you like, 
my dear fellow.” 

“Tt’s only this, that noblesse 
oblige, and that kind of thing, 
you know.” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite 
follow.” 

“Well, I mean that you 
aren’t a nobleman, and do you 
think you could carry things 
off like a—ah—like a Tulli- 
wuddle ?” 

Essington remained entirely 
serious. 

“T shall have at my elbow 
an adviser whose knowledge 
of the highest society in Europe 
is, without exaggeration, un- 
equalled. Your perfectly nat- 
ural doubts will be laid at rest 
when I tell you that I hope 
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to be accompanied by the Baron 
Rudolph von Blitzenberg.” 

The Baron could no longer 
contain himself. 

“Himmel! Hurray! My 
dear friend, I vill go mit you 
to ” 

“That’s very good of you,” 
said Essington, “but you mis- 
take my present destination. 
I merely wish your company 
as far as the Castle of Hech- 
nahoul.” 

**T gom mit so moch pleasure 
zat I cannot eggspress! Tolly- 
voddle, be no longer afraid. I 
have helped to write a book 
on ze noble families of Ger- 
many—zat is to say, I have 
contributed my portrait and 
some anecdote. Our dear 
friend shall make no mis- 
takes!” 

By this guarantee Lord 
Tulliwuddle’s last doubts were 
completely set at rest. His 
spirits rose as he perceived 
how happily this easy avenue 
would lead him out of all his 
troubles. He insisted on call- 
ing for wine and pledging 
success to the adventure with 
the most resolute and confident 
air, and nothing but a few 
details remained now to be 
settled. These were chiefly 
with regard to the precise 
limits up to which the dupli- 
cate Lord Tulliwuddle might 
advance his conquering arms. 

“You won’t formally pro- 
pose, old man, will you?” said 
the first edition of that peer. 

“Certainly not, if you pre- 
fer to negotiate the surrender 
yourself,” the later impression 
assured him. 

“And you mustn’t—well— 
a 
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“T shall touch nothing.” 

“A girl might get carried 
away by you,” said the original 
peer a trifle doubtfully. 

“The Baron is the most 
scrupulous of men. He will 
be by my side almost continu- 
ally. Baron, you will act as 
my judge, my censor, and my 
chaperone?” 

“Tollyvoddle, I swear to you 
zat I shall use an eye like ze 
eagle. He shall be so careful 
—ach, I shall see to it! My- 
self, I am a Bayard mit ze 
ladies, and Bonker he shall 
not be less so!” 

“Thanks, Baron, thanks 
awfully,” said his lordship. 
“Now my mind is quite at 
rest!” 

In the vestibule of the res- 
taurant they bade good-night 
to the confiding nobleman, and 
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then turned to one another 
with an adventurer’s smile. 

“You are sure you can leave 
your diplomatic duties?” asked 
Essington. 

“Zey vill be my diplomatic 
duties zat I go to do! Oh,I 
shall prepare a leetle story,— 
do not fear me.” 

The Baron chuckled, and 
then burst forth— 

“Never was zere @® man 
like you. Oh, cunning Mistair 
Bonker! And you vill give 
me zomezing to do in ze ad- 
venture, eh?” 

“T promise you that, Baron.” 

As he gave this reassuring 
pledge, a peculiar smile stole 
over Mr Bunker’s face—a smile 
that seemed to suggest even 
happier possibilities than either 
of his distinguished friends con- 
templated. 


CHAPTER V. 


It is at all times pleasant 
to contemplate thorough work- 
manship and sagacious fore- 
sight, particularly when these 
are allied with disinterested 
purpose and genuine enthusi- 
asm. For the next few days 
Mr Bunker, preparing to carry 
out to the best of his ability 
the delicate commission with 
which he had been entrusted, 
presented this stimulating spec- 
tacle. 

Absolutely no pains were left 
untaken. By the aid of some 
volumes lent him by Tulliwud- 
dle he learnt, and digested in a 
pocket-book, as much informa- 
tion as he thought necessary to 
acquire concerning the history 
of the noble family he was 


temporarily about to enter; 
together with notes of their 
slogan or war-cry (spelt phon- 
etically to avoid the possibility 
of a mistake), of their acreage, 
gross and net rentals, the names 
of their land-agents, and many 
other matters equally to the 
point. It was further to be 
observed that he spared no 
pains to imprint these particu- 
lars in the Baron’s Teutonic 
memory,—whether to support 
his own in case of need, or for 
some more secret purpose, it 
were impossible to fathom. Dis- 
guised as unconspicuous and 
harmless persons, they would 
meet in many quiet haunts 
whose unsuspected excellences 
they could guarantee from their 
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old experience, and there ma- 
ture their philanthropic plan. 

Not only had its talented 
originator to impress the Tulli- 
wuddle annals and statistics 
into his ally’s eager mind, but 
he had to exercise the nicest 
tact and discernment lest the 
Baron’s excess of zeal should 
trip their enterprise at the very 
outset. 

“To-day I have told Alicia 
zat my visit to Russia vill 
probably be vollowed by a visit 
to ze Emperor of China,” the 
Baron would recount with vast 
pride in his inventive powers. 
“And I have dropped a leetle 
hint zat for an envoy to be im- 
prisoned in China is not to be 
surprised, Zat vill prepare her 
in case I am avay longer zan 
ve expect.” 

“And how did she take that 
intimation?” asked Essington, 
with a less congratulatory air 
than he had expected. 

“T did leave her in tears.” 

“My dear Baron, fiy to her 
to tell her you are not going to 
China! She will get so devil- 
ish alarmed if you are gone a 
week that she'll go straight 
to the embassy and make in- 

uiries,”’ 

He shook his head, and added 
in an impressive voice— 

“Never lie for lying’s sake, 
Blitzenberg. Besides, how do 
you propose to forge a Chinese 
post-mark ?” 

The Baron had laid the foun- 
dations of his Russian trip on 
a sound basis by requesting a 
friend of his in that country to 
post to the Baroness the bi- 
weekly budgets of Muscovite 
gossip which he intended to 
compose at Hechnahoul. This, 
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it seemed to him, would be a 
simple feat, particularly with 
his friend Bunker to assist; 
but he had to confess that the 
provision of Chinese news would 
certainly be more difficult. 

* Ach, vell, I shall contradict 
China,” he agreed. 

It will be readily believed 
that what with getting up his 
brief, pruning the legends with 
which the Baron proposed to 
satisfy his wife and his ambas- 
sador, and purchasing an outfit 
suitable to the réles of peer 
and chieftain, this indefatig- 
able gentleman passed three or 
four extremely busy days. 

“Ve most start before my 
dear mozzer-in-law does gom!” 
the Baron more than once im- 
pressed upon him, so that there 
was no moment to be wasted. 

Two days before their de- 
parture Mr Bunker greeted his 
ally with a peculiarly humor- 
ous smile. 

“The pleasures of our visit 
to Hechnahoul are to be con- 
siderably augmented,” said he. 
*Tulliwuddle has only just 
made the discovery that his 
ancestral castle is let; but his 
tenant, in the most handsome 
spirit, invites us to be his 
guests so long as we are in 
Scotland. A very hospitable 
letter, isn’t it?” 

He handed him a large en- 
velope with a more than pro- 
portionately large crest upon 
it, and drawing from this a 
sheet of note-paper headed by 
a second crest, the Baron read 
this epistle :— 


“My Lorp,—Learning that 
you propose visiting your Scot- 
tish estates, and Mr M‘Fadyen, 
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your factor, informing me no 
lodge is at present available 
for your reception, it will give 
Mrs Gallosh and myself great 
pleasure, and we will esteem it 
a distinguished honour, if you 
and your friend will be our 
guests at Hechnahoul Castle 
during the duration of your 
visit. Should you do us the 
honour of accepting, I shall 
send my steam-launch to meet 
you at Torry-dhulish pier and 
convey you across the loch, if 
you will be kind enough to 
advise me which train you are 
coming by. 

“In conclusion, Mrs Gallosh 
and myself beg to assure you 
that although you find strang- 
ers in your ancestral halls, 
you will receive both from your 
tenantry and ourselves a very 
hearty welcome to your native 
land.—Believe me, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

“DUNCAN JNO. GALLOSH.” 


“Zat is goot news!” cried 
the Baron. “Ve shall have 
company — perhaps ladies! 
Ach, Bonker, I have zesoft 
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spot in mine heart: I am so 
constant as ze needle to ze 
pole; but I do like sometimes 
to talk mit voman!” 

“With Mrs Gallosh, for in- 
stance ?” 

“But, Bonker, zere may be 
a Miss Gallosh.” 

“If you consulted the Baron- 
ess,” said Bunker, smiling, “I 
suspect she would prefer you 
to be imprisoned in China.” 

The Baron laughed and 
curled his martial moustache 
with a dangerous air. 

“Who is zis Gallosh?” he 
inquired. 

“Scottish, I judge from his 
name; commercial, from his 
literary style; elevated by his 
own exertions, from the size of 
his crest; and wealthy, from 
the fact that he rents Hechna- 
houl Castle. His mention of 
Mrs Gallosh points to the fact 
that he is either married or 
would have us think so; and I 
should be inclined to conclude 
that he has probably begot a 
family.” 

“Aha!” said the Baron. 
“Ve vill gom and see, eh?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A carefully clothed young 
man, with an eyeglass and a 
wavering gait, walked slowly 


out of Euston Station. He 
had just seen the Scottish ex- 
press depart, and this event 
seemed to have filled him with 
dubious reflections. In fact, 
at the very last moment Lord 
Tulliwuddle’s confidence in his 
two friends had been a trifling 
degree disturbed. It occurred 
to him as he lingered by the 





door of their reserved first- 
class compartment that they 
had a little too much the air 
of gentlemen departing on their 
own pleasure rather than on 
his business. No sooner did 
he drop a fretful hint of this 
opinion than their affectionate 
protestations had quickly re- 
vived his spirit ; but now that 
they were no longer with him 
to counsel and encourage, it 
once more drooped. 
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“Confound it!” he thought, 
“T hadn’t bargained on having 
to keep out of people’s way till 
they came back. If Essington 
had mentioned that sooner, I 
don’t know that I’d have been 
so keen about the notion. 
Hang it! T’ll have to chuck 
the Morrells’ dance. And I 
can’t go with the Greys to 
Ranelagh. I can’t even dine 
with my own aunt on Sunday. 
Oh, the devil!” 

The perturbed young peer 
waved his umbrella and 
climbed into a hansom, 

“Well, anyhow, I can still 
go on seeing Connie. That’s 
some consolation,” he told him- 
self; and without stopping to 
consider what would be the 
thoughts of his two obliging 
friends had they known he 
was seeking consolation in the 
society of one lady while they 
were arranging his nuptials 
with another, the baptismal 
Tulliwuddle drove back to the 
civilisation of St James’s. 

Within the reserved com- 
partment was no foreboding, 
no faint-hearted paling of the 
cheek. As the train clattered, 
hummed, and presently thun- 
dered on its way, the two 
laughed cheerfully towards 
one another, delighted beyond 
measure with the prosperous be- 
ginning of their enterprise. The 
Baron could not sufficiently ex- 
press his gratitude and admira- 
tion for the promptitude with 
which his friend had purveyed 
80 promising an adventure. 

“Ve vill have fon, my 
Bonker. Ach! ve vill,” he 
exclaimed for the third or 
fourth time within a dozen 
miles from Euston. 
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His Bunker assumed an air 
half affectionate, half apolo- 
getic. 

“T only regret that I should 
have the lion’s share of the 
adventure, my dear Baron.” 

“Yes,” said the Baron, with 
a symptom of a sigh, “I do 
envy youindeed. Yet I should 
not say zat——”’ 

Bunker swiftly interrupted 
him. 

“You would like to play a 
worthier part than merely his 
lordship’s friend?” 

“ Ach! if I could.” 

Bunker smiled benignantly. 

** Ah, Baron, you cannot sup- 
pose that I would really do 
Tulliwuddle such injustice as 
to attempt, in my own feeble 
manner, to impersonate him?” 

The Baron stared. 

“Vat mean you?” 

“You shall be the lion, J the 
humble necessary jackal. As 
our friend so aptly quoted, 
Noblesse oblige. Of course, 
there can be no doubt about 
it. You, Baron, must play the 
part of peer, I of friend.” 

The Baron gasped. 

“Impossible !” 

“Quite simple, my dear fel- 
low.” 

“ You—you don’t mean so?” 

“T do indeed.” 

“Bot I shall not do it so 
vell as you.” 

“A hundred times better.” 

“Bot vy did you not say so 
before?” 

“Tulliwuddle might not have 
agreed with me.” 

“ Bot vould he like it now?” 

“Tt is not what he likes that 
we should consider, it’s what is 
good for his interests.” 

“Bot if I should fail?” 

D 
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“He will be no worse off 
than before. Left to himself, 
he certainly won’t marry the 
lady. You give him his only 
chance.” 

“Bot more zan you vould, 
really and truthfully?” 

““My dear Baron, you are 
admitted by all to be an ideal 
German nobleman. Therefore 
you will certainly make an 
ideal British peer. You have 
the true Grand-Seigneur air. 
No one would mistake you for 
anything but a great aristo- 
crat, if they merely saw you 
in bathing pants; whereas I 
have something a little differ- 
ent about my manner. I’m 
not so impressive—not so hall- 
marked, in fact.” 

His friend’s omniscient air 
and candidly eloquent tone im- 
pressed the Baron considerably. 
His ingrained conviction of his 
own importance accorded ad- 
mirably with these arguments. 
His thirst for “life” oraved 
this lion’s share. His sanguine 
spirit leaped at the appeal, yet 
his well-regulated conscience 
could not but state one or two 
patent objections. 

“Bot I have not read so 
moch of the Tollyvoddles as 
you. I do not know ze strings 
so well.” 


“T have told you nearly 
everything I know. You will 
find the rest here.” 

Essington handed him the 
note-book containing his suc- 


cinct digest. In _ intelligent 
anticipation of this conting- 
ency it was written in his 
clearest handwriting. 

“You should have been a 
German,” said the Baron ad- 
miringly. 
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He glanced with sparkling 
eyes at the note-book, and 
then with a distinctly greater 
effort the Teutonic conscience 
advanced another objection. 

“Bot you have bought ze 
kilt, ze Highland hat, ze 
brogue shoes.” 

“T had them made to your 
measurements.” 

The Baron impetuously em- 
braced his thoughtful friend. 
Then again his smile died 
away. 

“Bot, Bonker, my voice! 
Zey tell me I haf nozing zat 
you vould call qvite an ac- 
cent bot a foreigner—one does 
regognise him, eh?” 

“1 shall explain that in a 
sentence. The romantic tinc- 
ture of—well, not quite accent, 
is a pleasant little piece of 
affectation adopted by the 
young bloods about the Court 
in compliment to the Ger- 
man connections of the Royal 
family.” 

The Baron raised no more 
objections. 

“Bonker, I agree! Tolly- 
voddle I shall be, by Jove 
and all!” 

He beamed his satisfaction, 
and then in an eager voice 
asked— 

“You haf not ze kilt in zat 
hat-box?” 

Unfortunately, however, the 
kilt was in the van. 

Now the journey, propiti- 
ously begun, became more ex- 
hilarating, more exciting with 
each mile flung by. The 
Baron, egged on by his 
friend’s high spirits and his 
own imagination to antici- 
pate pleasure upon pleasure, 
watched with rapture the 
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summer landscape whiz past 
the windows. Through the 
flat midlands of England 
they sped, field after field, 
hedgerow after hedgerow, 
trees by the dozen, by the 
hundred, by the thousand, 
spinning by in one continu- 
ous green vista. Red brick 
towns, sluggish rivers, thatched 
villages, and ancient churches 
dark with yews, the shining 
web of junctions, and a whisk- 
ing glimpse of wayside stations 
leapt towards them, past them, 
and leagues away behind. But 
swiftly as they sped, it was 
all too slowly for the fresh- 
created Lord Tulliwuddle. 

“ Are we not nearly to Scot- 
land yet?” he inquired some 
fifty times. 

“<My heart’s in the High- 
lands a-chasing the dears!’” 
hummed the abdicated noble- 
man, whose hilarity and wit 


had actually increased (if that 
were possible) since his descent 
into the herd again. 

All the travellers’ familiar 
landmarks were hailed by the 
gleeful diplomatist with en- 
couraging comments. 


“Ach, look! Beauteeful 
view! How quickly it is 
gone! Hurray! Ve must be 
nearly to Scotland.” 

A panegyric on the rough 
sky-line of the north country 
fells was interrupted by the 
entrance of the dining-car at- 
tendant. Learning that they 
could dine, he politely inquired 
in what names he should engage 
their seats. Then, for an in- 
stant, a horrible confusion near- 
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ly overcame the Baron. He— 
a von Blitzenberg—to give a 
false name! His colour rose, 
he stammered, and only in 
the nick of time caught his 
companion’s eye. 

“Ze Lord Tollyvoddle,” he 
announced, with an effort as 
heroic as any of his ancestors’ 
most warlike enterprises. 

Too impressed to inquire how 
this remarkable title should be 
spelt, the man turned to the 
other distinguished looking 
passenger. 

“ Bunker,” said that gentle- 
man, with smiling assurance. 

The man went out. 

“‘ Now are ve named!” cried 
the Baron, his courage rising 
the higher for the shock it 
had sustained. “And you 
vunce more vill be Bonker? 
Goot!” 

“That satisfies you?” 

The Baron hesitated. 

“My dear friend, I have a 
splendid idea! Do you know 
I did disgover zere used to be 
a nobleman in Austria really 
called Count Bonker? He vas 
a famous man; you need not 
be ashamed to take his name. 
Vy should not you be Count 
Bonker ?” 

“You prefer to travel in 
titled company. Well, be 
hanged — why not! When 
one comes to think of it, it 
seems a pity that my sins 
should always be attributed 
to the middle classes.” 

Accordingly this history has 
now the honourable task of 
chronicling the exploits of no 
fewer than two noblemen. 


(To be continued.) 
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But for an _ exceptionally 
dramatic feature in the story 
which I am about to relate, I 
should not have troubled the 
reader with it. The saying 
“Murder will out,” although 
by no means of universal ap- 
plication, is such a well-worn 
theme that an additional illus- 
tration of it would not, in 
ordinary circumstances, be of 
much interest; and certainly 
I, as a lawyer, who have in 
my time had to do with many 
such cases, should not have 
thought of adding to the long 
list. 

The facts of the case came 
to my knowledge far back in 
the last century, and the 
murder must have been com- 
mitted and the murderer tried, 
sentenced, and executed at 
least twenty years before that. 
I do not know the name of 
the murderer,—I was not told 
it. All that I was told was 
that he was a landed proprie- 
tor of some position, and pos- 
sessed of an old castle stand- 
ing among hills in a remote 
part of Scotland. It might 
have been supposed that a case 
of murder by poisoning, which 
usually has a fascination not 
only for journalists but for 
criminologists and law report- 
ers, would have found its way 
into the law reports of crim- 
inal cases. But although I 
have searched all the reports 
of criminal cases for the period 
during which the murder must 
have been committed, I can 
find no trace of such a case; 
and the only conclusion I can 


come to is that the mur- 
derer’s relatives had sufficient 
influence to have the report 
suppressed. 

I do not doubt that if the 
records of the Crown and 
Justiciary Offices for a certain 
decade were examined, traces 
of the case might be found; 
but for certain reasons I have 
abstained from probing the 
matter further. Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any report 
of the trial, I cannot doubt the 
truth of the story, because I 
was told it by the person 
best qualified to know—viz., 
by the man whose unerring 
instinct for the detection of 
crime led to the apprehension, 
trial, and execution of the 
criminal. I have been unable 
to find that in later years he 
spoke of it to any other mem- 
ber of the profession. I asked 
more than one of my seniors 
whether they had heard of 
the case, and they said that 
they had not. 

I was told the story under 
somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. At the time I was 
acting as Public Prosecutor, 
being one of the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Deputes, at one of the 
circuit towns in Scotland. An 
Advocate-Depute in those days 
was expected to live more or 
less in family with the Judges 
when on circuit, and to dine 
and even breakfast with them. 
We had had a long day, and 
the Court did not rise till ten 
at night. After dining with 
the Judges, I had bidden them 
good-night and gone to my 
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own room, when, remembering 
that I had not arranged which 
case should be taken first the 
next day, I returned to the 
Judges’ sitting-room. When I 
first went in there seemed to 
be nobody in the room; but 
at last I observed the senior 
Judge lying back, apparently 
asleep, in a deep arm-chair. I 
was about to retire when he 
called to me to stop and sit 
down, and then proceeded to 
tell me the story in question, 
—a personal experience of his 
own when an Advocate-Depute. 
I can only suppose that he was 
led to do so by some features 
in it which resembled those of 
the case (one of murder) which 
had occupied the Court the 
whole of that day. 

As I have already said, he 
mentioned no names, but he 
told the story with great 
particularity and at consider- 
able length. Instead of giving 
the Judge’s own words, I have 
thought it better to present it 
in the shape of a narrative, not 
unmixed with fiction, the names 
in particular being necessarily 
unreal; but it may be taken 
that all the material facts of 
the case are given precisely as 
I was told them. 

In Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
a counsel’s practice may be 
pretty accurately gauged by 
the locality and character of 
his residence. A young man, 
on first coming to the Bar, 
unless he has independent 
means or continues to reside 
with his parents as is often the 
case, usually establishes him- 
self in lodgings. There are no 
“chambers” in Edinburgh. 
Counsel attend the Parliament 
House during the daytime, and 
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consultations are held occasion- 
ally there, but usually in the 
counsel’s own house or in that 
of his senior. If his practice 
improves sufficiently to enable 
him to marry, he takes a small 
house in an inexpensive neigh- 
bourhood ; and if things im- 
prove, and success seems as- 
sured, he inevitably gravitates 
westward and establishes him- 
self in one of those handsome 
and comfortable houses which 
are to be found in Moray 
or Ainslie Place or Charlotte 
Square, or streets connected 
with them. 

At the time of which I am 
writing a fixed line was drawn 
at Queensferry Street, beyond 
which, westward, it was not 
safe for a young counsel to go, 
—the reason being that in 
those days instructions for the 
next day were sent in very 
late, at midnight, or even at 
one or two in the morning ; 
and as the chambers of the law 
agents lay mostly at a con- 
siderable distance to the east, 
their clerks were not disposed 
to carry papers long distances 
at that time of night. 

The drama opens in the 
well-appointed study of Mr 
Robert Fowler, advocate, in a 
newly purchased and hand- 
somely furnished house in the 
fashionable locality which I 
have indicated. The time is 
about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and the counsel, surrounded 
by papers, is sitting at one side 
of a broad writing-table, the 
opposite side being occupied by 
his clerk, who is also occupied 
with a number of papers. 

Although only thirty-two 

ears of age at that time, 
Fowler had already acquired a 
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large and lucrative practice. 
From the day that he came 
to the Bar his success seemed 
assured. He was backed by a 
very influential firm of Writers 
to the Signet, which of course 
gave him an enormous advan- 
tage; but his success was due 
mainly to his own abilities and 
industry, and to his remarkable 
forensic adroitness. He was a 
favourite with the Bench, an 
adroit cross-examiner, and very 
successful in obtaining verdicts 
from juries. 

In addition to his large civil 
practice he was at that time 
one of the Lord Advocate’s 
Deputes. Pecuniarily that 
appointment was no great 
object to him,—indeed, he 
would gladly have declined 
the honour,—but a Deputeship 
usually leads to higher things, a 
Sheriffship, or perhaps, in time, 
the position of one of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and a 
counsel requires great assur- 
ance of his prospects to decline 
the Lord Advocate’s offer of 
the post. But those were the 
days of long indictments, and 
the office, which was poorly 
paid, involved considerable 
labour and responsibility, both 
in the preparation and conduct 
of the cases. 

Scotsmen are justly proud 
of their procedure in criminal 
cases. In Scotland there is no 
Coroner’s inquest, and no un- 
necessary publicity ; but no seri- 
ous or doubtful case is sent to 
trial except by the orders of 
Crown Counsel, to whom the 
papers are submitted. Pre- 
liminary local investigations 
in cases of crime or suspected 
crime are made by an official 
called the “ Procurator-Fiscal,” 
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acting on behalf of and subject 
to the orders of the Crown. 
Among the cases which Crown 
Counsel have to consider are 
cases of “sudden death” from 
unexplained causes. Very often 
the history of the case shows 
that the death resulted from 
natural causes, and suspicion 
attaches to no one. In those 
cases Crown Counsel simply 
writes a docquet upon the 
small bundle submitted to him, 
to the effect that no further 
proceedings are necessary ; or, 
as often happens, the docquet 
is written by the Counsel’s 
clerk, and initialled by the 
Counsel if he approves. 

Now, on this occasion it so 
happened that Fowler’s clerk 
was engaged in reading over 
and docquetting about a dozen 
notices of “sudden death,” 
while Fowler was occupied 
with the papers in an appeal 
case which he expected to have 
shortly to plead in the House 
of Lords. 

“T suppose you remember, 
Mr Fowler,” said the clerk, 
“that you are retained in The 
Duke of A. against Strachan, 
which is sure to come on this 
week in the House of Lords?” 

“Oh yes, I know,” replied 
Fowler. “I shall probably 
have to go up to-morrow ; but 
arrangements must be made for 
my work here. What criminal 
work is there?” 

“There are two or three 
cases for indictment which I 
shall attend to,” said the clerk, 
“and there are twelve cases of 
sudden death.” 

“Is there anything in them?” 
asked Fowler absently. 

‘‘No,” said the clerk; “they 
seem all to be cases of death 
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from natural causes, and all 
you have to do is to initial 
the docquets which I have 
written ordering no proceed- 
ings.” 

“Well, then,” said Fowler, 
“ you had better take the cases 
for indictment to Mr Steele, 
and just bring round the cases 
of sudden deaths and I will 
initial them now.” 

The clerk accordingly brought 
round twelve small bundles of 
papers. Fowler glanced over 
and initialled four of them, and 
was about to initial the fifth, 
which concerned the death of 
one Margaret Sinclair or And- 
erson, indeed he had raised his 
pen to do so, when the front- 
door bell rang sharply, and he 
put down his pen, saying, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if that were 
my summons to London.” 

He proved to be right, be- 
cause a letter was handed in 
from the London solicitors 
telling him that the case 
would be on the paper for the 
next week, and that he must 
come up at once for a consult- 
ation with the Lord Advocate. 
After hurriedly reading the 
letter, Fowler said, “There is 
no time to lose, Mr Donaldson, 
so I think you had better take 
the rest of these papers to Mr 
Steele to be initialled, and 
return them to the Crown 
Office,” and with these words 
he left the room. 

Robert Fowler’s delay in 
signing that order for “no pro- 
ceedings” cost a man his life; 
but it was well that it was so, 
because if the bell had rung 
two seconds later, or if Fowler 
had not been so impatient, a 
peculiarly eruel murder would 
have remained undiscovered, 
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and the murderer might have 
been alive and amongst us now, 
—no doubt, an old man of over 
ninety, but still alive. The re- 
sult, however, of Fowler’s im- 
patience was that the papers 
relating to the death of Mar- 
garet Anderson fell for disposal 
into the hands of the one man 
in the kingdom whom the mur- 
derer had reason to fear. 
About an hour later on the 
same evening a man carrying & 
large bundle of papers rang 
the door-bell of No. 1004 
Northumberland Street. On 
the door there were two brass- 
plates: the only one with 
which we have to do bore the 
name of David Steele, advo- 
cate. I must observe in pass- 


ing, for the information of those 
who are not familiar with the 
usages of the Scottish Bar, that 
a brass-plate is as essential for 
the practice of an advocate as 


for the practice of a physician or 
surgeon. I wonder, by the way, 
where my old brass-plate is 
now? For many yearsit did its 
duty manfully upon more than 
one door, and endeavoured with 
more or less success to solicit 
custom ; but at length the time 
came when its services were no 
longer required, and it was hon- 
ourably retired and removed 
from the last door which it 
adorned. Then it vanished in 
the mysterious way in which 
other relics of one’s youth 
and middle age disappear. To 
return to No. 100A Northum- 
berland Street, the door was 
opened immediately by Mr 
Steele in person, a thick - set 
man of middle height, with 
a face upon which intellect 
and iron, not to say obstinate, 
determination were stamped, 
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He did not seem much pleased 
to see his visitor, who was no 
less a person than Mr Donald- 
son, as he had been expecting 
papers for the next day; but 
he gruffly, though not dis- 
courteously, asked Mr Donald- 
son to come into his study. It 
was a very different room from 
Fowler’s well-appointed study. 
It was littered with law books 
and law papers; but although 
all the necessary books were 
there, they lacked the sumptu- 
ous binding which Fowler’s 
taste and pocket had enabled 
him to procure. 

“Well, Mr Donaldson,” said 
Steele, “what can I do for 
you? Sit down.” 

“T won’t sit down, sir, thank 
you; I merely called to ask you 
to initial some Crown Office 
papers for Mr Fowler, who 
has been suddenly called to 
London.” 

“That is not my way of 
doing business, Mr Donaldson,” 
said Steele, with a grim smile. 
‘Leave the papers here; I’ll 
read them to-night, and my 
clerk will return them to the 
Crown Office to-morrow. Good- 
night.” 

When Donaldson left the 
room, Steele sat down list- 
lessly without looking at 
the papers. He was probably 
thinking over some one of his 
cases; but at last he roused 
himself and took up one of the 
bundles which Donaldson had 
left. Before going farther 
I may say that Steele was 
a self-made man: he had 
never had the social advan- 
tages which Fowler enjoyed 
nor the backing of influential 
firms. Still, he was a deep- 
ly read lawyer, and, by his 
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ability, industry, and dogged 
thoroughness, had acquired a 
tolerable practice. He had 
also had the good fortune to 
gain the good opinion of the 
Lord Advocate, who made him 
one of his Deputes. At first 
his progress at the Bar was 
slow, but ultimately he acquired 
an extensive practice, and 
gained a great reputation both 
as a Counsel anda Judge. He 
was thought by some to be a 
severe Judge, and so he was, 
in this sense, that if he was 
satisfied of the guilt of a 
prisoner who was convicted of 
serious crime he showed him 
little mercy. On the other 
hand, if he thought that the 
case for the prosecution was 
weak, he did not hesitate to 
say so at a comparatively early 
stage of the case; and if his 
suggestions were disregarded, 
the prosecuting counsel had 
little chance of getting a ver- 
dict, as the Judge had a way 
with juries which almost al- 
ways led to their returning a 
verdict in accordance with his 
views. With all his brusque- 
ness, @ rough manner covered 
@ sensitive nature and a kindly 
heart to those he liked. At 
this time, however, Steele had 
not risen to eminence. 

When the door had closed 
upon Mr Donaldson’s broad 
back, Steele sat down rather 
dejectedly in his arm - chair. 
The influence of the night was 
upon him, and everything 
looked black. His practice was 
not increasing, and younger, 
and as he thought more super- 
ficial, men were passing him 
in professional work. He even 
thought that he would apply 
for the next Sheriff-Substitute- 
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ship or a Colonial Judgeship: 
for a professorship of law he 
would have left the Bar at 
once. He was tired and sleepy, 
and two dismal jets of bad gas 
and a moribund fire did not 
tend to enliven him. Besides, 
he knew that when the papers 
which he was expecting arrived, 
he would require to sit up for 
two hours, as the case was 
sure to come on for hearing 
the next day. 

At last he roused himself, 
and, as I have said, listlessly 
examined the papers which 
Donaldson had left. He first 
looked at the papers marked 
for indicting. “These,” he 
said, “must wait for to-morrow, 
—I shall have to read them.” 
He then took up the bundle 
of “sudden deaths.” After 
reading and initialling three or 
four of them he rose and poked 
the fire, and on returning to his 
seat took up the papers relat- 


ing to the death of Margaret 


Sinclair or Anderson. On 
reading the name he started 
and hurriedly untied the red 
tape with which the papers 
were kept together. In his ex- 
citement he rose and read the 
papers standing, muttering a 
running commentary as he 
read. 

“Surely,” he said, “it 
can’t be old John Sinclair’s 
daughter; but it is: ‘Mar- 
garet Sinclair or Anderson, 
wife of William Anderson of 
Cragstone, aged 25; cause of 
death, heart failure.’ I can’t 
believe that that bright active 
girl, who never had a day’s 
serious illness since she was 
a child, is dead, and of heart 
disease! I can’t believe it. I 
wish that they had sent these 
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papers to any one else, but 
I must do my duty. If the 
Fiscal is old John Beveredge, 
probably things are in order. 
But no! the report is signed 
Robert Beveredge,—that’s the 
son; I remember the lad. Old 
John must have resigned or 
died. There is no precogni- 
tion: the Fiscal reports that, 
in view of the statements of 
Mr Anderson and his house- 
keeper, and the doctor’s cer- 
tificate, he has not thought it 
necessary to take a precog- 
nition. Now for the doctor, 
‘David Gibson ’—that’s a new 
man, too; what does he say? 
‘I examined the body of Mrs 
Margaret Sinclair or Anderson 
after death. . . . I was in- 
formed by her husband, who 
was present and identified her, 
that she had suffered from 
her heart for some months, 
and the appearances are con- 
sistent with death from heart 
disease. I am therefore pre- 
pared to certify that as the 
cause of death.’ Evidently he 
did not attend her during life. 
Somehow I don’t like this. It 
may be all right, but I must 
know more about it. I see, I 
see; men new to their work, 
and a masterful laird. William 
Anderson! I know something 
about him: rolling stone, man 
of the world, dabbler in chem- 
istry and law, bully. Not a 
good combination, but not 
enough to lead to murder. 
And what motive could there 
be? I must sleep over this.” 

He tied up the papers and 
put them away in a drawer, 
and at that moment the docr- 
bell rang and the expected 
papers for the next day arrived. 
Steele at once applied himself 
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to them, and read till two 
o’clock in the morning. 

He lost no time in investi- 
gating the case of Mrs Ander- 
son: the night’s sleep had not 
removed his undefined uneasi- 
ness about it. Next day, on 
his return from Court, he 
wrote a long note instructing 
the Procurator- Fiscal to take 
a full precognition (that is, a 
statement, usually not on 
oath, of the evidence which 
the person who makes it is 
prepared to give) of all the 
persons who could throw light 
on Mrs Anderson’s illness and 
death; and in particular to 
ascertain whether Dr Gibson 
had attended the lady during 
life, or had seen or asked for 
the medicines which she had 
been given during her illness 
if any of them remained, or 
if he had asked for and seen 
the prescriptions. 

The papers were returned 
with remarkable promptitude, 
for the simple reason that the 
Fiscal had little to report: 
Dr Gibson had not attended 
Mrs Anderson, and he had not 
been shown either medicines or 
prescriptions. William Ander- 
son had left for London or 
Paris the day after the funeral, 
leaving (so his housekeeper 
Barbara Henderson said) no 
address. Lastly, Barbara Hen- 
derson absolutely refused to be 
precognosced. 

Perhaps this is the proper 
place in which to give some 
account of the man whom I 
have called William Anderson. 
I was given to understand that 
his father died when William 
was only eighteen years of age. 
His guardian wished him to go 
to Oxford, but he was of a 
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roving and adventurous dis- 
position, and preferred to 
travel. He spent nearly two 
years on the Continent, during 
six months of which he lived 
at Vienna. In that gay capital 
he does not seem to have 
learned much beyond dancing. 
He was then seized with an 
industrious fit, and in order to 
devote himself to the study of 
chemistry, in which he took an 
interest, he went to Paris, and 
pursued his studies so diligent- 
ly that he actually received a 
diploma. Then, intending to 
complete his medical studies, 
he went to Edinburgh and 
attended a winter course of 
lectures in medicine. But he 
tired of that, and thought that 
he would qualify for the Bar. 
I did not ascertain whether he 
actually passed at the Bar: I 
think not, but he certainly 
read law. In the meantime 
he did not neglect the gaieties 
of the Northern Capital,—he 
was a handsome man, a 
landed proprietor, and an ex- 
cellent waltzer. In appearance 
he was more like a foreigner 
than a Scotsman, and he had 
the erect gait and rapid move- 
ments of a matire d’armes, no 
doubt due to his mastery of 
fencing which he acquired in 
Paris: he was said to have 
fought more than one duel, 
without any injury to himself. 
In manner he was abrupt and 
in speech cynical, not very pop- 
ular with men but a favourite 
with women, and it is not 
surprising that he fascinated 
poor Margaret Sinclair, who 
was the only daughter of a 
wealthy man of business. He 
married her about six months 
before her death, and immedi- 
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ately took her abroad, where 
they remained for three months. 
On their return to Scotland he 
took her at once to his own 
remote castle and completely 
isolated her there. She was 
then in poor health, and grad- 
ually grew more enfeebled and 
sank, During her illness An- 
derson paid visits to Paris 
and London, but for what 
purpose was never distinctly 
ascertained. 

To resume, Steele’s suspic- 
ions were now thoroughly 
aroused, and he only feared 
that Fowler would return be- 
fore his investigations were 
completed. He peremptorily 
ordered the Fiscal to have 


Barbara Henderson examined 
on oath before the Sheriff at 
once,—a valuable power, rarely 
exercised, which we possess 
in Scotland; and he also in- 
structed him to apply to the 


Sheriff for a search warrant 
to recover, if they existed, 
any remains of the medicine 
which had been given to Mrs 
Anderson, or any letters or 
prescriptions throwing light 
upon the treatment. He also 
directed the Fiscal, if, as 
he anticipated, Anderson’s 
address was obtained from 
Barbara Henderson, to desire 
him at once to appear for pre- 
cognition. This order produced 
some important results. The 
Sheriff-Substitute attended in 
person at the castle, and, al- 
though not without difficulty, 
compelled Barbara Henderson 
to give her master’s address, 
which was a well-known club 
in London. She said that 
when her master was at home 
he personally gave medicine to 
his wife ; but that during part 
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of Mrs Anderson’s illness Mr 
Anderson was absent in Paris 
and London, and that she 
at regular intervals received 
from him bottles of medicine, 
from which she gave doses to 
Mrs Anderson as directed by 
him. She described the quan- 
tities ordered, and also gave 
some account of Mrs Ander- 
son’s symptoms. She was 
asked whether any of these 
bottles remained. At first she 
said that they had all been 
thrown away, but on bein 
pressed by the Sheriff she ad- 
mitted that there were a few 
of them in a cupboard in a 
dressing-room adjoining Mrs 
Anderson’s bedroom; and on 
the cupboard being examined 
by the Sheriff and the Fiscal, 
they found three 4-oz. bottles, 
one of which was half full of a 
colourless liquid. One of them 
bore a label with the name and 
address of a Parisian chemist, 
and the other two those of a 
London chemist. On all three 
labels there was written in the 
handwriting of Mr Anderson, 
“To be taken as directed.” 
The bottles were sealed up in 
the presence of the Sheriff, 
and taken possession of by the 
Fiscal. 

The detectives also found in 
Barbara Henderson’s room a 
note addressed to her by her 
master dated from London, in- 
structing her to continue the 
treatment which he ordered 
until further notice, and to 
burn the letter. When pressed, 
Barbara admitted that she had 
received other letters from her 
master to the same effect, but 
added that she had burnt them. 

I may observe in passing 


that Crown Counsel did not, 
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it appeared, suspect Barbara of 
complicity, but they took what 
was probably the true view of 
the matter—that she saw from 
the inquiries that her master 
was in some danger and did 
her best to shield him; and 
indeed it was only at the trial 
that her terror of what in 
England would be called the 
“red judge” induced her to 
make a complete disclosure of 
what she knew of the case. 
The Fiscal also reported that 
no medicine had been procured 
from the village, which was 
distant about four miles from 
the castle. 

Having reached this stage, 
Steele at once, on his own re- 
sponsibility, ordered the bottles 
to be sent for examination and 
analysis to a distinguished ana- 
lytical chemist in Glasgow. In 
the course of a few days the 
chemist reported that he had 
examined the two empty 
bottles and that they were 
odourless, but that on care- 
fully analysing the liquid in 
the third bottle he found that 
it contained a considerable 
quantity of antimony in solu- 
tion. In the absence of any 
information as to the strength 
of the dose administered, he 
could only say that if a large 
poisonous dose were given, it 
would probably prove fatal 
within a short time; but that 
if smaller doses were adminis- 
tered for a considerable period, 
the foundations of life would 
be gradually sapped, and the 
patient would sink from ex- 
haustion. In the latter case 
he would expect traces to be 
found in the body. 

Steele had now reached a 
stage when it was necessary to 
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get the authority of his su- 
periors to have the body ex- 
humed. The Lord Advocate 
and Fowler were still absent 
in London, and therefore he re- 
quested and obtained a con- 
sultation with the Solicitor- 
General. Here again the mur- 
derer had a chance of escape. 
Steele had great difficulty in 
persuading the Solicitor that 
there was a sufficient case for 
further proceedings, and it was 
not until he had made a stren- 
uous appeal that he obtained 
the authority which he sought. 
In the end the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral was convinced against his 
will, but ultimately, as the case 
developed, became satisfied of 
the guilt of the accused. 

Notice was at once sent to 
William Anderson at his Lon- 
don address, and after waiting 
for a reply for some days ap- 
plication was made for the 
necessary warrant of exhum- 
ation, and a post-mortem ex- 
amination was made by two 
expert surgeons,—one from 
Edinburgh and one from Glas- 
gow,—who removed and placed 
in sealed jars certain portions 
of the body, which were im- 
mediately transmitted to the 
Glasgow analyst. 

Without going into details 
it will be sufficient to say that 
the analyst’s report was to 
the effect that the analysis dis- 
closed the presence of antimony 
in several portions of the body. 

The Procurator-Fiscal there- 
upon immediately applied for 
a warrant for the apprehension 
of William Anderson on a 
charge of murder, and here 
fate again fought against the 
murderer. Instead of remain- 
ing in London, it transpired 
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that Anderson had immedi- 
ately gone to Paris; and if he 
had remained there, there 
might have been some diffi- 
culty in tracing and arresting 
him. But he had to return for 
some purpose to Scotland, and 
although he passed through 
London he did not call at his 
club for his letters, and thus 
missed not only the Procurator- 
Fiscal’s letters, but a letter from 
Barbara Henderson apprising 
him of the proceedings which 
were being taken. Owing to 
the secret course of investiga- 
tion in Scotland, no notice of 
the case had appeared in any of 
the newspapers which Ander- 
son had seen, and therefore, on 
the day after the warrant for 
his apprehension had _ been 
issued, he arrived at his home, 
where he was immediately 
arrested. 

According to Scottish crim- 
inal procedure, a prisoner is 
brought before the Sheriff and 
given an opportunity of mak- 
ing his explanations of the 
matter. Sometimes in the case 
of an innocent man this is an 
advantage to him, but in the old 
days the prisoner’s declaration 
was a questionable privilege, 
as the Crown might or might 
not use it, as they pleased, as 
evidence against him, and if it 
was in his favour he could not 
insist upon its being read. In 
this case Anderson, who had 
not had time to look round, 
committed the fatal mistake of 
saying that he had not admin- 
istered any preparation of an- 
timony to his wife and had 
not ordered any such prepara- 
tion to be given to her. He 
said that as he knew her heart 
to be weak he had given, or 
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caused to be given, small doses 
of digitalis and strychnia, oc- 
casionally. On his attention 
being drawn to the fact that 
a bottle containing tartar of 
antimony had been found in 
his house with his own hand- 
writing on the label, he ex- 
plained that this was a medi- 
cine which he had procured for 
his own use before his marriage ; 
but of course this, at the trial, 
was disproved, not only by 
Barbara Henderson’s evidence 
but by the evidence and entries 
in the books of the chemists. 

It is not my intention to 
give any detailed account of 
Anderson’s trial. The medical 
evidence, proof of the adminis- 
tration of antimony by the 
prisoner, and the absence of 
any trace of previous heart 
trouble, were conclusive, and 
the brilliant, though restrained, 
speech of the Lord Advocate, 
followed by ths weighty charge 
of the judge who presided, left 
him not a loophole of escape. 
Being a wealthy man, he was 
enabled to procure the services 
of the most eminent counsel at 
the Bar who were not already 
retained for the prosecution ; 
but all their efforts were fruit- 
less. 

The main difficulty of the 
prosecution was to suggest a 
motive, and no motive was 
ever clearly proved. No doubt, 
under his marriage -contract 
his father-in-law had settled 
the life interest of a very large 
sum upon him in the event of 
his surviving his wife, and 
there was some evidence of 
an entanglement in Paris, 
but no further evidence of 
motive was obtained. Not- 
withstanding this serious de- 
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fect in the case for the 
Crown, a unanimous verdict 
of “Quilty” was returned. 
He was sentenced to death 
and executed. 

The case seems to have re- 
sembled in more than one par- 
ticular a notorious case which 
occurred many years later, in 
which a great criminal was 
brought to justice. The only 
point of resemblance which I 
think it necessary to mention 
is curious, namely, that in the 
latter case also the Advocate- 
Depute in charge of the earlier 
stages of the case—a man who, 
though not of Steele’s brilliancy, 
was a sound lawyer and a man 
of determination—had consider- 
able difficulty at first in per- 
suading his chiefs that there 
was a case to go to trial. 

I have often speculated as to 
what caused David Steele to 


suspect murder and set the 


law in motion. Was he un- 
consciously influenced by his 
liking for the dead woman and 
his distrust of her husband? 
Or was his conduct due to the 
instinctive scent for crime with 
which he was credited? I can 
vouch at least for this, that he 
was not consciously influenced 
by any considerations of fear 
or favour. He was a just and 
upright man, and the last man 
to allow his mind to be influ- 
enced one way or the other in 
the discharge of his duty. In 
this connection I may state, in 
his own words (the only words 
of his which I feel at liberty to 
quote), what he whom I have 
called David Steele (I refrain 
from giving his real, or in- 
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venting a fictitious, judicial 
title) thought himself upon 
that subject. 

“Even now,” he said, “I do 
not know why I did it. There 
was nothing suspicious about 
the papers, and I could see no 
motive—at least at first. But 
somehow—I cannot tell why— 
I was not satisfied, and I sent 
the case back for further in- 
quiry, and back, and yet again 
back; and at length,” he added, 
after a pause, “I had the hus- 
band apprehended, and——” 
But we all know how the 
case ended, and it is therefore 
not necessary that I should 
repeat the grim, the terrible 
words with which the sen- 
tence concluded. 

Up to this point he had been 
speaking in a low monotone, 
but his concluding words were 
uttered loudly and with a fire 
and intensity which startled 
me. He then quietly subsided 
into the recesses of his chair, 
bade me good-night, and never 
again referred to the case. 

To my mind the most in- 
teresting feature in the case 
is not so much what influ- 
enced Steele, as the strange 
double fatality which, first, in- 
terrupted Robert Fowler when 
he was on the point of signing 
an order for no further pro- 
ceedings, and, secondly, placed 
the papers in the hands of 
David Steele. If they had 
fallen to be disposed of by 
any other man, it is not too 
much to say that, no blame 
to him, in all human prob- 
ability nothing further would 
have been heard of the case, 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


I, 


THE barges with their umber sails, 

The couchant sphinx on either hand ; 
The bridge, the dusty light that fails, 
The sullen thunder of the Strand ;— 


How often, as I roamed beside 

The soft, unfurrowed inland sea 

That clasps brown Italy for bride, 
The din, the scene, came back to me! 


But most in Rome, where strangely wrought 
With some dead god’s fantastic sign, 

The pillars by Augustus brought, 

And Claudius and Constantine,— 


Immortal granite, tower sublime 
Above the puny pomps of kings, 
And mark the wizened claw of Time 
Sift the thin sand of mortal things. 


For whether from the Latin Way 
I watched the august, enshadowed dome 
Flash sudden homage to the day 
Till all my blood sang praise to Rome; 


Or from the purple Alban crest, 
A little ere the swoop of night, 
The spireless, undulating breast 
Of her from whom a world drew light,— 


A moment, and the land was lost! 
The city wavered, mist-involved ; 
Each hill was a dissembling ghost, 
Each dome a bubble that dissolved ; 
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Again I saw the bridge above; 
The oily, russet stream beneath ; 
And the cold emblem that I love, 
The mute, immortal monolith. 


II. 


O captive from the silent East, 

Disdainful witness! who dost mark 

Our draught of breath, our moment's feast, 
Our little respite from the dark ; 


One voice to you the hiss of hate, 
The lover’s word, the dying moan ; 
Death strangles each or soon or late ; 
You watch and watch, sardonic stone. 


Sick flies, across the waste of Time 
We crawl our yard, and buzz, and die; 
Poor motes of dust that scarce begrime 
The pale plains of eternity. 


The last sun staggers down the dusk ; 
The last wind moans around our walls, 
And on a planet’s seedless husk 

The white, tremendous silence falls. 


Is this your dark prophetic dream, 
Or does the murmur of the tide 
Recall another, holier stream ? 
And where the ebon barges glide 


Sharp-edged by sunset, do you see 
The swarthy galleys of dead queens 
Drift with their mournful threnody 
Of sullen drums and tambourines ? 


What melody of mingled flutes, 

From Thebes or Karnak thinly blown, 
Perturbs your peace? What Memphian lutes 
Wake sense in your insensate stone? 
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O, vain to you our shifts and turns, 
Our acts of evil, dreams of good, 
Within whose granite heart still burns 
Old Egypt’s fierce, luxurious blood ! 


Your soul is Egypt’s soul, and she 
Looks out from you across the tide! 
And dynasty by dynasty 

Her demigods and heroes glide 


Like wraiths from some sepulchral frieze 
Across the scarlet arch of sky; 
Memnon and mighty Rameses, 
Psammetichus and Ptolemy ;— 


Gigantic Lords, whose lips are wise 
Beyond desire and love and hate; 
Whose calm, insatiable eyes 

Not Death himself may desecrate. 


They fade and pass, these kings of kings, 
To dream within their icy court; 

And tumults of ambiguous things, 
Abortions of the womb of thought, 


Follow the pageant: from the stars 
Lamenting Isis leans to kiss 

The lotos-leaves, the nenuphars 

Of haughty Heliopolis ; 


Bull gods and hawk-faced deities 

Follow in obscene ritual: 

These were her work,—her children these! 
Osiris, Ammon, Apis ; all 


Begotten by the imperial Nile 

Of her majestic womb, and set 

In some stupendous peristyle 

For all the world to worship ;—yet 


The sickle of oblivion reaps 

The stubble of their might and lust. 

She looks upon our world, and weeps ; 

For these were Gods, and these are dust. 
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III. 


O pilgrim from the thirsty plain 

That drinks the lotos-languid streams, 

Not yours, but mine, this mournful strain ; 
All mine, all mine, these hectic dreams! 


Forgive the heart which half-believed 

That deep within your cruel stone, 

From age to age, there drooped and grieved 
A spirit lonely as his own. 


Your sight is single, but my soul, 
Beneath contending planets born, 
Aspires to Heaven; then finds her goal 
In all that Heaven holds in scorn. 


Not wholly dead to higher things, 

Nor all aloof from earthy stain, 

Like Icarus, she spreads weak wings, 
And strives to soar, and strives in vain. 


No more her god-like dreams appear 

In youth’s amazing vesture clothed ; 

The tragedy of Life is here ;— 

She loves the things that once she loathed, 


And shakes her bonds, yet dare not fiee,— 
Poor minion of each changeful mood !— 
To dwell alone with Liberty 

In thought’s unsullied solitude. 


O may she learn, like you, to rise 
Serene o’er life’s distracting streams, 
And follow with devoted eyes 

Her old ideal, her star that gleams 


Effulgent as a God unveiled, 
Whose radiant apparition shames 
All ungirt loins that cringed and failed, 
All pigmy hates and sickly aims. 
St Joun Lucas. 
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WITH MY 


SHOOTING hotels on one side 
of the Channel and a rough 
shooting on the other having 
in turn been tried and found 
wanting, Tertius and I at last 
hardened our hearts to share 
a small shooting in a remote 
corner of England. Very small 
indeed the acreage for which 
we paid a trifling rent, in the 
absence of further inducement 
hardly worth the long railway 
journey in the depth of winter. 
But we were tempted to em- 
bark upon the modest specula- 
tion by the kind offer made to 
us by a friend in the district, 
who gave us the free range of 
a considerable tract of land 
attached to his own house. 

“T’ve got the shooting,” he 
said, “and I’ve got to pay my 


keeper and give him something 


to do. So as I never have 
time to go over the ground 
after September, you are quite 
welcome to the land and keeper. 
I don’t profess to rear any 
pheasants, but you ought to 
be able to pick up a few wild 
birds, a tidy lot of rabbits, 
a dozen woodcock or so, and 
some stray partridges. And 
if you rent Drage’s farm into 
the bargain, you will find some 
stuff there too.” 

We gladly closed with the 
offer, and I may shortly say 
that not only did our gift- 
horse ampiy fulfil all expecta- 
tions, but we found in our 
friend Dick Fergus not only a 
very original character, but as 
keen and loyal a keeper as 
any one could wish to employ. 


GUN.—III. 


True that now and again his 
anxiety to show sport some- 
what outran his discretion, but 
in a wild and rather barren 
country the law of boundary 
is not too rigidly observed. 

“Drage’s farm is bigger 
than I thought, Dick,” I re- 
marked one day after getting 
over about my thirtieth bank. 

“We got off Drage’s an hour 
ago,” replied Dick, as he hand- 
ed me back my gun. 

“Well, what are we doing 
here, then?” 

“Just poaching, I count.” 

As we had made all arrange- 
ments to take rooms at a local 
inn, we were not a little 
startled when Dick, who met 
us by appointment at the 
station, informed us that he 
had orders to drive us to the 
“ curick’s” house. 

“But we have taken rooms 
at the Red Lion.” 

“So it was ordained,” was 
the answer, “but the Red Lion 
has gotten the scarlet fever, 
and so the Master he has pro- 
nounced that you will go to 
the curick,” and to the “cur- 
ick’s” house Dick drove us in 
spite of our feeble remon- 
strance. It had certainly never 
formed part of our programme 
that we should become the 
paying guests of a country 
curate. But such was the 
position that Tertius and I 
found ourselves expected, nay, 
even constrained, to occupy. 
For it was equally impossible 
to hurt the reverend gentle- 
man’s feelings by kicking 
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against an arrangement which 
only his kindness of heart had 
induced him to sanction, or to 
find other accommodationhandy 
to our shooting. A thoroughly 
good and worthy fellow, I am 
sure, the curate, a useful mem- 
ber doubtless of his profession, 
most moderate in his notions 
of charging his paying guests, 
but, alas! very limited in his 
ideas of things in general. 
The commissariat was evid- 
ently left entirely to his house- 
keeper, who seemed to rule him 
with a rod of iron. Whether 
that good dame, like her master, 
suffered from a want of origin- 
ality, or whether she was only 
too lazy to think, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. But she had evid- 
ently been by way of feeding 
her master on almost identi- 
cally the same diet day after 
day, and did not seem to feel 
herself called upon to vary the 
programme in order to accom- 
modate his guests. It was a 
case of towours mouton in- 
deed, at dinner, and an at- 
tempt which we made to create 
a diversion fell lamentably flat. 
Having in the course of four 
days assisted in stolidly eating 
down one side of a sheep, liter- 
ally beginning with the head 
and working backwards to the 
tail, Tertius and I put our 
heads together and arrived at 
the conclusion that matters 
might be improved if we pre- 
sented our host with a little 
game. 

“Some pheasants, I think, 
Tertius,” I suggested; “I like 
pheasants’ legs for breakfast.” 

“Oh yes, and I think some 
rabbits—they’ll make curry for 
dinner. I’m tired of mutton.” 
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Our little donation was grate- 
fully accepted, and on the fol- 
lowing morning we had the 
gratification of seeing our 
treasured pheasants labelled to 
go off by train, while for two 
days a huge rabbit-pie, to my 
mind at once the most un- 
savoury and the most indigest- 
ible form of viand that exists, 
formed the piéce de résistance 
on the dinner-table. What we 
had failed to cure we had to 
endure, and lesser evils in the 
way of watery soup and under- 
done mutton—for when Tertius 
and the curate had waded 
through the rabbit-pie we 
went placidly on with the other 
half of the sheep—we con- 
strained ourselves to put up 
with. But the two things that 
fairly stuck in my throat were 
the bacon at breakfast, a bacon 
cut thick from an apparently 
inexhaustible gammon of a 
painfully salt and tough pig, 
and the necessity of supplying 
conversation to the curate in 
the interminable evenings. A 
terribly dull dog was the 
curate, and yet so far of a 
sociable turn of mind that he 
seemed to expect his two rather 
tired and not too well-fed 
guests to entertain him from 
seven o'clock, at which hour 
we had generally finished our 
dinner, till bed-time. For- 
tunately no law of the land 
compels a man to sit up till 
the small hours, and after dis- 
coursing valiantly till eleven 
o'clock on the first night, I 
struck work and retired to my 
bedroom well before ten every 
night afterwards. Tertius, I 
am sorry to record, in no way 
rose to the situation. For 
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having on the first evening 
sampled our host’s conversa- 
tional powers, he resolutely de- 
clined to be drawn a second 
time, and with a pipe in his 
mouth and a philosophical look 
on his face used to make him- 
self as comfortable as a man 
can well be on one of those 
truly infernal horse-hair chairs, 
and affect to be deeply en- 
grossed in a shilling “shocker.” 
For a man who really has at 
most times of the year some 
literary taste, the amount of 
attention that Tertius while in 
the curate’s company ostensib- 
ly expended on that shilling 
“shocker” was nothing short 
of remarkable. Indeed I never 


used to look at him without 
thinking of Mr Sponge and 
Mogg’s cab-fares. To the 
best of my belief, not a line or 
a sentence in the entire book 
went unread ; but as the reader 


divided the time between read- 
ing a couple of pages and then 
going off to sleep for ten 
minutes, I doubt if he would 
have passed a very searching 
examination in its contents at 
the end of our twelve days’ stay. 
I will not say that he contrib- 
uted nothing to the evening’s 
conversation. For now and 
again, after a rather longer nap 
than usual, he would awake 
with a start and a snort, and 
with the guilty conscience of 
& man who has fallen asleep 
in the middle of a conversation. 

“Yes, Mr Blogg, you were 
saying?” he would exclaim 
quite apropos of nothing, and 
much to the embarrassment of 
our worthy host, whose original 
remarks were few and far be- 
tween. The poor man would 
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blush and stammer, and then 
institute a methodical search 
through his brains for the last 
remark he had made, perhaps 
a quarter of an hourago. And 
long before he had arrived at 
it, Tertius would either have 
fallen asleep again or have 
grown so deeply interested 
in his book that it became 
a matter of no importance 
whether the remark was re- 
produced or not. I used to 
have a feeling in those days 
that eight people at least are 
required for an after-dinner 
conversation, —for then half 
a dozen of them can take a 
breathing-time. To myself, 
upon whose shoulders fell the 
whole burden of entertaining 
my host, a couple of hours 
spent on the treadmill, or in 
breaking stones on the road, 
would have appealed in the 
light of a pleasant relaxation. 
To be sure, in ‘Trilby’ we 
read of a very jolly trio, the 
Laird, Taffy, and little Billee. 
But then, in the Quartier Latin 
where they lived there was 
ever a spice of devilry afloat, 
whereas our “curick” was so 
eminently worthy and respect- 
able that he could not escape 
being more or less heavy in 
hand. And, unfortunately, I 
was not even posted in those 
little details of local scandal 
and petty gossip which often 
serve to pass the time so 
pleasantly. The position was 
simply this: I myself have very 
few ideas; Tertius probably 
had more, but preferred to sleep 
on them; our host, barring of 
course those which he doubtless 
had of theology, had none at 
all. Obviously, then, the sole 
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hope of salvation lay in start- 
ing some very plain and simple 
topic of conversation and pur- 
suing it to the bitter end. 

Here is a sample of my even- 
ing work. 

“Capital good dog that of 
yours, Mr Blogg.” 

Be it said that, from my 
point of view, this remark had 
at the time the merit of being 
true. For the curate’s dog 
was a thoroughly well-inten- 
tioned animal, and, albeit of 
what I should call an omnium 
gatherum breed, had a very 
comprehensive and willing ap- 
petite, in virtue of which he 
had on two separate occasions 
bolted my allowance of bacon 
when kindly fate had ordained 
that our host should be called 
out of the room in the middle 
of breakfast. It seemed to 


hurt the curate’s feelings when 
I refused the bacon altogether, 


but it hurt mine not a little 
when innate kindliness of heart 
compelled me to eat it. Curi- 
ously enough, when I offered 
Tertius the loan of Jock’s ap- 
petite he declined to avail him- 
self of it. 

“ Yes, it’s a good dog, a very 
good dog.” 

“Should you call it thor- 
oughbred ?” 

“Yes, yes; I think you may 
safely say it’s a very thorough- 
bred dog.” 

I really have to italicise this 
word, it being clearly the 
speaker’s intention to impress 
upon me that neither lion, 
tiger, pig, nor even hippopot- 
amus, was remotely connected 
with Jock’s pedigree. 

“Now, what sort of a dog is 
it exactly? It’s a terrier of 
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some kind, of course, but I’m 
not very learned about terriers. 
It looks a good all-round sort 
of terrier, but I can’t quite put 
a name to it.” 

“Oh yes, it’s quite a real 
terrier. Quite a real terrier, 
aren’t you, Jock. A dandy, 
you know, and a—eh—eh— 
bull, and a—Skye, and some 
fox; indeed — eh — eh — you 
could hardly find a better bred 
all-round terrier.” 

“Did you buy it or breed it 
yourself?” 

“Oh, I brought it away with 
me as a puppy from home, so 
I know all about it. The 
father and mother were both 
very nice dogs.” 

At this juncture Jock, con- 
scious, I think, as dogs gener- 
ally are, that he was the subject 
of conversation, got up and 
stretched himself, thereby giv- 
ing me an opportunity of ob- 
serving his fore-paws, which 
had a distinctly spaniel - like 
appearance. 

“‘There’s a touch of spaniel 
about the paws, isn’t there?” 
I remarked. 

“Well, yes,” after a moment’s 
reflection. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if there was. For I 
fancy, when I come to think of 
it, that his mother’s father, or 
it may have been his father’s 
mother, was a spaniel.” 

And so we would go on, 
ringing the changes, until with 
a little encouragement on my 
part Jock, who I may as well 
say was a very ordinary 
mongrel of the wire - haired 
terrier type, had been pro- 
nounced by his fond owner to 
combine the breed and good 
qualities of every conceivable 
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sort of dog, ranging from 
Esquimaux to pug. For the 
curate’s idea seemed to be that 
the more mixed the breed the 
more thoroughbred the animal. 

However dull and labori- 
ous our evenings, the daytime 
passed merrily enough. Our 
sport was sufficiently good 
to be amusing, our keeper al- 
ways took a rosy and exhilar- 
ating view of life, and there 
was nothing to complain of on 
the score of want of excite- 
ment. For our visits to Drage’s 
farm Dick had chartered a 
roomy market-cart, and the 
owner, a sort of devil-may-care 
young butcher, to drive it. The 
gee was not much to look at, but 
a perfect wonder to go, more 
especially so downhill. That 


was a truly awful hill, steep 
and abounding in deep ruts 
and loose stones, at the foot of 
which lay the farmhouse where 


our trap was put up. Never 
to my dying day shall I forget 
the agonised expression on 
Tertius’s face when he found 
himself one of four men—to 
say nothing of three dogs— 
in a market-cart that was trav- 
ellng down this hill at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
For our charioteer’s method of 
negotiating a hill, down which 
& more timorous and more ex- 
perienced driver would have 
crawled in fear and trembling, 
was to whip up the nag and 
set him going for all he was 
worth. Not having any pre- 
vision of his intentions, we had 
no chance of forestalling them, 
and as a check half-way would 
have been fatal, all we could 
do was to hold on to the sides 
of the cart and try to look 
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happy. I cannot answer for 
my own success in carrying 
out this illusion, though I can 
safely say that my heart was 
in my mouth throughout the 
rapid descent. Tertius’s face 
under the process I can only 
compare to that of Fagin in 
the condemned cell. Dick, on 
the other hand, took it all as 
part of the day’s amusement, 
and evidently thought that 
his temporary employers were 
giving themselves a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble when on 
future occasions they elected 
to walk down the hill. 

Sport in the way of rabbits 
was distinctly good on our 
beat. It might have been 
even better if the worthy 
Drage had not chanced to be 
among those people who like 
to have their cake as well as 
to eat it. For having pocketed 
the money for the shoot, he 
seemed to think it incumbent 
on himself to help to keep the 
rabbits down by every means 
in his power. I fear that in 
his eyes we did not compare 
well with his previous tenant, 
who had rather spoilt him by 
being content to pay the rent 
and visit the farm perhaps 
twice in the whole season. 
We, on the other hand, found 
that from our modest point 
of view there was sufficient 
promise of sport to tempt us 
there half a dozen times, and 
this fact our landlord seemed 
inclined to resent, as an infrac- 
tion of his privileges. Indeed, 
we heard from a fairly reliable 
source that, even if the sport- 
ing rights were not formally 
let to another party as well 
as to ourselves, a good deal 
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of promiscuous shooting went 
on at various times and seasons 
on the ground for the exclus- 
ive rights of which we had 
flattered ourselves that we 
were by way of paying. How- 
ever, as I have already said 
that, owing to Dick’s careless- 
ness about boundaries, we too 
in all innocence had found our- 
selves indulging in a little 
promiscuous shooting at some 
unknown owner’s expense, we 
felt that we could not afford 
to be hypercritical, and that 
our wisest course was to ignore 
the insidious Drage’s breaches 
of contract and take things as 
we found them. Mr Box, it 
may be remembered, was fairly 
comfortable in Mrs Bouncer’s 
lodgings until he encountered 
Mr Cox on the staircase; and 
as we never chanced to fall 
foul of our rival tenant, if 
there was one, we soon ceased 
to be annoyed by the presence 
of his or somebody’s empty 
cartridge-cases. 

In the course of five or six 
expeditions to Drage’s farm 
we killed rather more than two 
hundred rabbits, some half- 
dozen pheasants, and now and 
again an odd partridge or wood- 
cock. Dick proved himself a 
perfect treasure in his know- 
ledge of the habits of the local 
game, though some of his 
methods as well as his expres- 
sions were peculiar. 

“Now, how do you propose 
to get your rabbits out?” in- 
quired Tertius, as we were 
putting our guns together on 
our first arrival on the scene 
of action. 

‘““Well, I was reckoning as 
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we'd do a bit of ‘dugging’. 
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Tertius turned round and 
stared at him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

“Digging?” he exclaimed ; 
“we want to shoot, not to dig. 
If the rabbits are underground, 
I suppose we shall have to 
use ferrets, and I don’t know 
whether I care much about 
that on a cold day. But to 
set to work and dig straight 
off would be simply putting 
the cart before the horse. 
We've not got a spade, either.” 

It was Dick’s turn then to 
look mystified. Though he 
was sharp enough in most 
ways, it took him some days 
to grow accustomed to a 
stranger’s voice and forms of 
speech, and I fancy that to 
this day Tertius’s real name 
remains a mystery tohim. In 
our first season he made no 
pretence of trying to grapple 
with it, preferring to speak of, 
and even to, my companion as 
“that other gentleman,” though 
in a later season when a fresh 
“ air - and - exercise” member 
was added to our party, a sort 
of caricature of Tertius’s name 
was evoked, and the new-comer 
succeeded to the title of “that 
other gentleman.” 

“That other gentleman,” he 
now explained to me, “he do 
seem to have gotten hold of 
wrong end of stick altogether. 
I never said nought of deg- 
ging. It were dugging as I 
were thinking of, and we don’t 
want no spades for that, nor 
carts nor horses neither. If 
we was to dug for a day or 
two, like as not they'll go 
underground for a bit, and 
mebbe want to bide there. 
Then we'll mess ’em out wi’ 
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ferrets and dug ’em back 


a 

It was evident from the 
start that Dick was so far 
acquainted with the habits of 
the local rabbits as to have 
reduced “rabbit-dugging” to 
a fine art. 

Mr Drage’s farm, not being 
in a much higher state of cul- 
tivation than the man himself, 
abounded in fields covered with 
patches of furze and scrub. 
Dick’s system was to select 
a comparatively isolated patch 
and take up a position as near 
the centre of it as possible. 
There he would stand or crouch 
perfectly still, puffing away at 
a short black pipe, the perfume 
of which was admirably cal- 
culated to have a disturbing 
effect upon any rabbit lying 
to the leeward, and encourage 
his pack to work the cover all 
round him while his guns were 


so placed as to command the 
open ground across which the 
rabbits had to bolt on their 
passage to the next bit of 


cover. The whole performance 
was rather suggestive of a 
circus,— Dick in a very ancient 
brown velveteen coat, which 
had apparently been made for 
&@ man six inches taller than 
the wearer, taking the place of 
the exquisitely attired gentle- 
man who wields the long whip 
and, generally speaking, acts 
as master of the ceremonies. 
Not that Dick wielded either 
whip or stick. For he had 
his dogs, two spaniels and a 
rough terrier, under such ex- 
cellent control that a wave of 
the hand, a nod, and occasion- 
ally a low whistle, were ap- 
parently sufficient methods of 
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conveying his wishes. In this 
way, and by working a few 
hedges, he contrived to show 
us very fair sport for two 
days, and we were very sorry 
when, the “dugging” being 
pronounced to have sent most 
of the rabbits underground, 
we were forced to have re- 
course to a little ferreting in 
order to pave the way to a 
fresh spell of “dugging.” With 
our genial friend Dick at the 
helm, even ferreting, so often 
the dullest imaginable form of 
sport, was rendered compara- 
tively lively and amusing. 
For not only could Dick and his 
dogs together foretell with un- 
varying accuracy whether there 
was @ respectable amount of 
rabbits secreted in any given 
burrow, but when the rabbits 
were there, he and his ferrets 
made pretty sure of dislodging 
them. 

“ At home,” Dick would pro- 
claim, after prolonged sniffing 
on his own as well as his dogs’ 
part; “in wi’ the ferrets, Joe.” 
And as his henchman, a local 
hobbledehoy with much-patched 
trousers and a villanous squint, 
turned loose two lean and 
hungry -looking white ferrets 
and then retired to a safe dis- 
tance, Dick himself would lie 
flat on his face on the top of 
the burrow with one ear glued 
to the ground. Not a word 
was spoken, absolute silence 
being the imperative order of 
the day. But we had only to 
watch the movements of Dick’s 
fingers to know whether a 
rabbit was on the move or in 
which direction it was likely 
to bolt. That was the silliest 
of all rabbits which elected to 
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come and sit, in the way that 
ferreted rabbits have, at the 
edge of a hole, uncertain whe- 
ther to face the open or return 
to the recesses of the burrow. 
For it almost seemed as if 
Dick could divine its presence 
and its whereabouts by scent 
and sound without turning his 
head; and so surely as the 
rabbit began to think of retir- 
ing, a hand that seldom if ever 
missed its mark would pounce 
upon it, and in another instant 
it would find itself either buried 
in one of Dick’s coat-tail pock- 
ets or hurled well out into the 
open, there to take its chance 
of being knocked over or let 
off by Tertius or myself. In 
that particular fortnight I may 
say without boasting it was a 
good twenty to one against the 
rabbit which gave a fair shot 
in the open either of choice or 
necessity; and “‘ that other gen- 


tleman’s” shooting at both 


furred and winged game 
reached a standard which, ac- 
cording to Dick, had never 
been beaten in those parts. 
If, as must sometimes happen, 
a rabbit turned obstinate, pre- 
ferring to meet his death sit- 
ting, and to be eaten instead 
of dislodged by the ferrets, no 
time was wasted in digging. 
For instead of a spade, Dick’s 
old black pipe, filled with the 
rankest tobacco that I ever 
winded, was brought into play ; 
and when the earth had been 
partially stopped by the simple 
process of stamping in all but 
three holes, the master-ferreter 
would proceed to blow down 
one of the open holes a volume 
of foul smoke which, in the 
confined atmosphere, was calcu- 
lated to put any self-respect- 
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ing ferret off its feed for a 
good half-hour. Only on the 
rare occasions when this 
manoeuvre failed to produce 
the desired result was the 
great polecat ferret, worked 
with a line, invited to play his 
part. This was eminently one 
of those animals which prefer 
to dine alone, and are not too 
particular what the dinner con- 
sists of. If, on his arrival 
inside the burrow, down which 
he travelled at full pace, he 
met a live rabbit, he appar- 
ently laid hold at once, only to 
be unceremoniously dragged, 
prey and all, to the upper 
world, there to be choked off 
his victim and presently de- 
spatched on a fresh voyage of 
discovery. But if, as was more 
commonly the case, scent or 
instinct led him to the scene 
of the other ferrets’ feast, he 
speedily gave the feasters 
notice to quit, and sent them 
upstairs quick-foot under pen- 
alty of being eaten if they 
resisted his fiat. So soon as 
the white ferrets showed them- 
selves, they were pounced upon 
by Dick and consigned to the 
bag, and then the would - be 
cannibal was either hauled off 
his prey or hauled out with it. 
Only on the morning when 
Farmer Drage, for reasons best 
known to himself, appeared, an 
uninvited guest, to share our 
sport and the contents of our 
luncheon-basket, did Dick, who 
generally worked heart and 
soul, allow himself any relax- 
ation. Whether he had it in 
his mind on that occasion that 
it would be impolitic to open 
the farmer’s eyes to the fact 
that a pretty good bag of 
rabbits could be netted by a 
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scientific ferreter, or whether he 
was possessed by a demon either 
of mischief or personal dislike 
to the interloper, I cannot 
pretend to say, but certainly 
from first to last he devoted 
his efforts to showing us sport 
not so much with the rabbits 
as with Mr Drage. I did not 
think that it augured well for 
our landlord’s peace of mind 
when Dick, having announced 
his determination to ferret a 
long hedgerow, sent him over 
to the windward side of the 
hedge in charge of the great 
line-ferret. For not only was 
there a cutting north wind, 
but I had occasion to believe 
that the ferret in question was 
pretty well warranted to bite 
anything or anybody that 
came handy, his master only 
excepted. If the beast ever 
tried to play the fool with 
Dick, the black pipe was 
brought into requisition, and 
a good mouthful of smoke 
blown into ears and eyes put 
an effectual stopper on the 
biting propensities. 

“They rabbuts,” quoth Dick 
as he posted Tertius and my- 
self about thirty yards apart 
on his own—.e., the sheltered— 
side of the hedge, “‘is most in 
general sure to bolt this-a-way. 
Leastways, if they bolts the 
other side they'll run over 
the bank arter, seeing as 
there’s nowheres to run to 
where Master Draige be,” and 
with that he proceeded to turn 
his white ferrets into a burrow 
midway between his guns. A 
couple of rabbits were soon 
bolted and duly killed, and the 
white ferrets reappeared —a 
pretty sure sign that the 
burrow was empty. 


“Now, Master Draige,” 
shouted Dick as he pocketed 
his ferrets, “if there’s any 
more holes on your side, sup- 
pose as you let’s your line- 
ferret run through ’em. Mind 
as you don’t let he slip the 
line, and hold on to him tight 
when you've gotten him.” And 
with that Dick winked at me, 
lighted a pipe, and found a 
convenient hole in the hedge 
by looking through which he 
could keep an eye on Mr 
Drage’s proceedings. The lan- 
guage which a minute later 
came from the other side of the 
hedge seemed to indicate that 
the ferret had taken Dick’s last 
instructions as addressed to 
himself, and was doing his best 
to act up to them. And, as I 
saw Dick’s shoulders shaking 
with silent laughter, I too 
found a peep-hole in the hedge, 
and beheld Mr Drage and the 
ferret playing the blind man 
and his dog with slight vari- 
ations. For when I have seen 
the original version in real life, 
I have neither noticed that 
the blind man has one finger 
bleeding profusely nor that the 
dog makes vicious attempts to 
bite his master’s ankles when 
he finds himself pulled up short 
by the string. This, however, 
was what the ferret was doing, 
and there were times when Mr 
Drage was hard put to it to 
keep the length of the string 
between them. 

‘Peck un up, Master Draige,” 
suggested Dick. 

“Come and peck un up your- 
self,” was the reply. ‘“He’ve 
tooked one girt lump out 0’ 
my thoomb ’ready, and I don’t 
want no more took.” 

“Ah, that’s just his play; 
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he allus were an ’appy-’earted 
ferret. ‘Sides, he wanted to 
know what you were made 
on. ” 

Even this suggestion did 
not comfort the farmer much. 

“Tl have no more truck 
wi’ him,” he presently asserted. 
“I'd as lief handle a fox or a 
badger. All said and done, it 
ain’t no better nor a tarnation 
polecat,” and there, I think, 
he spoke something like the 
truth. 

After eating a good deal 
more than his fair share of 
our lunch, by way perhaps of 
soothing his wounded feelings, 
Mr Drage reverted to his farm- 
ing operations, and so soon 
as his back was turned Dick 
briefly summed up the situa- 
tion. 

‘Well, I’m glad as we’re shot 
on him. I reckons as Master 
Draige he du know about so 
much of farming as he du of 
ferreting, and that’s fairly 
nought. And it ain’t me as 
is going to tech him neither. 
T’owd ferret he’ve teched him 
summat, and that’s not to 
shove his girt hand in where 
it aren’t wanted, nor his girt 
nose neither.” 

It was unfortunate that the 
two head of “various” which 
we annexed in the course of 
our tramps over Drage’s farm 
were things that perhaps had 
better have been left unshot. 
For Tertius rolled over stone- 
dead a pet cat belonging to 
the farmer in whose stables 
we put up our nag, and I 
managed to pepper the par- 
son’s dog. It is a consola- 
tion to remember that both 
animals, like Balaam, the son 
of Beor, received the due re- 
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ward of unrighteousness. For 
the cat bolted out of a rabbit 
burrow some three or four 
fields away from the farmer’s 
house, and as it had been an 
absentee from its home for a 
full fortnight, was doubtless 
a confirmed poacher; and the 
dog, having eaten a heavy 
meal, had composed itself to 
slumber on a sheltered bank 
in a double hedgerow, and de- 
clined to take any notice of 
repeated calls and whistles. 
If the massacre of the cat 
did not weigh heavily on Ter- 
tius’s conscience, he at any- 
rate learnt the lesson that 
there are occasions when it 
is sound policy to hide one’s 
light under a bushel. [For it 
chanced that the worthy 
farmer, at whose house we 
never omitted to leave some 
rabbits, in the course of dis- 
pensing the rites of hospital- 
ity in the form of a bilious- 
looking though well - tasting 
cake and milk, made his usual 
inquiry about our sport. I 
gave him the bag, but care- 
fully suppressed all mention 
of the cat. Whereupon Tertius 
promptly supplied the missing 
article. 

“Oh yes, and a cat—a very 
fine cat, too,” he exclaimed, 
speaking as a man might 
speak who has successfully 
stalked a stag of merit. 

“Eh,” said the farmer, 
pricking up his ears; “ you’ve 
a-gotten a cat, have you?” 
and then, after a short pause, 
he added: “Curous thing, 
now, for I reckon as some 
one shotten my cat a fort- 
night or more back. But 
that was afore you came. It 
was a cat as I made great 
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store on; best cat i’ the 
country, I reckon it was—girt 
white cat, wi’ a black tail and 
black spot on t’ back.” 

As this was too evidently 
the identical animal which we 
had carefully buried half an 
hour before, Tertius’s conver- 
sational powers were suddenly 
found wanting, Dick had a 
bad choking fit in the corner 
of the room, and I rather 
hurriedly changed the subject 
and inquired the price of hay. 

In the matter of the par- 
son’s dog I still retain a clear 
conscience. It was only at 
the owner’s urgent request 
that we took the creature out 
at all, and he may be said 
to have come out sporting 
under false pretences, — for 
his owner guaranteed him as 
obedient and fond of hunting. 
Up to a certain extent in the 
morning he did approve him- 
self fond of hunting. But it 
was pretty evident that he 
hunted more from greed than 
love of sport, and his enthusi- 
asm manifestly waned when he 
found that he was not allowed 
to eat the dead rabbits. But a 
more pig-headed and disobedi- 
ent beast it would be impos- 
sible to imagine, and he 
nearly drove Dick distracted 
by his independent proceed- 
ings. However, as now and 
again he sent a rabbit our 
way by accident, and it was 
sheer waste of breath to call 
or whistle to him, we allowed 
him to go his own gate, with 
the result that by luncheon- 
time he had run and barked 
himself to a standstill. At 
lunch he did himself right 
royally, but as soon as he 
found that there was noth- 


ing more to be got, quietly 
disappeared. When, as we 
made a fresh start, halloa- 
ing and whistling had no 
effect, we were not seriously 
disturbed, but concluded that 
he had either gone off hunt- 
ing again after his own 
fashion, or had found his way 
back to the farm. But late 
in the afternoon I fired at a 
rabbit which was running up 
the bank of a double hedge- 
row. Bunny came to hand all 
right, and so, alas! did Jock, 
the only difference being that 
the rabbit was dead, — the 
dog slightly, or at anyrate not 
very seriously, wounded. The 
pair rolled down the bank in 
company, Jock, as Dick sage- 
ly remarked, “doing the holler- 
ing for both.” <A thick coat, 
a thicker skin, and sundry 
thorns and stumps in the 
hedge, had prevented serious 
damage. But when we found 
the comfortable bed which he 
had made himself in the 
hedge, it was pretty clear 
that I had shot slap at him. 
After much howling, the poor 
brute allowed its pain to be 
mitigated by the sight of food 
and drink, and on the follow- 
ing morning was apparently 
none the worse for the adven- 
ture. The parson took the mis- 
hap rather well, considering 
all things, and as I was careful 
to tell and re-tell the tale of 
Jock’s field prowess, the even- 
ing passed less laboriously 
than usual. Dick, I regret to 
say, appeared to be a little 
sorry that the dog was not 
killed outright. 

“Pity,” he remarked, “as 
that other gentleman didn’t 
gie him a barrel too. What 
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manner of good on’s a dug 
such as that?” 

Not at all to be despised was 
the shooting over which, by our 
friend’s permission, we were 
allowed to range at will. If 
it did not exactly abound in 
game, there was a sufficiency 
of spert for two men who did 
not mind working hard for 
what they could pick up. In 
the few days which we were 
able to devote to it we cov- 
ered a good many miles of 
moorland in pursuit—not al- 
ways vain pursuit—of sundry 
coveys of wild January part- 
ridges. Furthermore, we had 
an abundance of coverts; and 
one particular wood, which ran 
up the side of a steep hill, in 
that season was apparently full 
of woodcock. Unfortunately, no 
one had ever thought it worth 
while to cut any rides in it, 
and the thicket was so dense 
that even when a cock was 
flushed at our feet it was more 
often than not impossible to 
get the gun to the shoulder. 
On one occasion, as after a long 
scramble almost on hands and 
feet we had gained a compara- 
tively open space, we each put 
up @ cock at the same moment, 
and our guns went off so simul- 
taneously that until the two 
birds were actually retrieved 
each of us was in his own 
mind convinced that the other 
gun had fired at his bird. For- 
tunately, Dick seemed to have 
eyes in the back as well as in 
the front of his head, and had 
accurately marked the fall of 
both birds. It was real hard 
and rough work to win our 
way through that wood at all, 
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and, notwithstanding the at- 
tractions of the woodcock, we 
were too much scratched and 
torn to desire to repeat the 
experiment. 

In another wood which held 
a few cock-pheasants we put 
up nearer twenty than ten tame 
peacocks, which rose and flew 
like pheasants; and a local 
sportsman, who at our land- 
lord’s request had been invited 
to share the day’s sport, loosed 
off two barrels at one of these 
birds, luckily without touch- 
ingafeather. This gentleman, 
who was faultlessly got up for 
the occasion, indulged in a good 
deal of fancy and wholly in- 
nocuous shooting during the 
course of the day, and every 
time he let off his gun Dick 
muttered something under his 
breath. I managed to catch 
the remark at last—‘‘ Wouldn’t 
it an ’errick ” (hayrick). 

At luncheon on the same 
day a story told by our visitor 
about some eels being found 
frozen in the ice on a deep 
pool made an evident impres- 
sion on Dick’s mind. For I 
heard him mutter to himself 
several times over in the course 
of the afternoon— 

“T ’ates yales.” 

“Why, Dick?” I inquired at 
last. 

“Acos they’re nigh a-cousins 
to sarpints.” 

This question of kinship had 
never occurred to my mind be- 
fore, but from that day to this 
I have never ventured to taste 
an eel, and have no intention 
of ever doing so,—not even if, 
to quote Dick again, “I be 
iver so druv.” 
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THE Tribes of Galway—as 
the twelve leading families of 
the county were called—had 
each their distinctive sobri- 
quet. There were the prating 
Frenches, the proud Lynches, 
the merry Joyces, and so on. 
The bloody Bodkins had their 
name from a terrible tragedy 
of the eighteenth century. 
The eldest son of the house be- 
lieved, apparently with reason, 
that his father intended to dis- 
inherit him in favour of the 
children of a second marriage. 
The surrounding peasantry to 
@ man were on his side, and he 
entered into a horrible league 
with them for the destruction 
of his own kin. The con- 
spirators broke into the house 
at dead of night and murdered 
the entire family—father, step- 
mother, and little children—in 
cold blood. The baby alone 
escaped, for his nurse, who was 
in the secret and knew what 
was impending, could not bring 
herself to let him be sacrificed 
with the others. She contrived 
to steal away with him before 
the slaughter began, and he 
survived to be the future head 
of the Bodkin family. He 
seemed indeed to have pos- 
sessed a charmed life, for not 
long after the committal of 
this bloody deed his faithful 
nurse sat with him on her lap 
in a window of the old family 


home, when the entire front 
of the house fell out. Feeling 
the floor beneath her giving 
way, the nurse, with much 
presence of mind, tossed him 
backwards over her head. He 
fell upon the canopied bed 
behind her, where he was 
preserved from the falling 
débris. In her effort to save 
her charge the nurse over- 
balanced herself, and her chair 
falling on the top of her, she 
too escaped unharmed. 

We were the litigious 
Martins, and never was 
name better deserved, in so 
far at least as my grandfather 
was concerned. He was never 
so happy as when he was at 
law with some one or other, 
and on one occasion spent 
seventy pounds in law costs 
to make good a claim for five. 
Winning his case, however, 
fully compensated him for the 
outlay incurred. Next to be- 
ing engaged in a lawsuit of 
his own, he loved best to give 
evidence in somebody else’s. 
On one such occasion the point 
at issue concerned the owner- 
ship or tenure of a certain 
field, and my grandfather 
was asked to state on oath 
what he considered its value 
to be. 

“T’ll tell you its value!” he 
said scornfully. “If you put 
a lamb on it, it would die, and 
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if you put a hare on it, it 
would run away!” 

In his home life, however, so 
far from displaying the con- 
tentious qualities of his race, 
he was the most placable and 
easygoing of men. Indeed 
without a temper akin to the 
angelic he could hardly have 
maintained even a passable 
equanimity, considering the 
household of which he was the 
head—the children, grand- 
children, nephews, nieces, and 
cousins to whom his hospitable 
roof gave shelter, and the ret- 
inue of hangers-on and de- 
pendants who inhabited the 
lower regions. 

I well remember one very 
wet summer, when the turf 
was only saved with much 
difficulty and in insufficient 
quantities. In the autumn the 
boats upon our lake were, as 
usual, carried up and safely 
bestowed for the winter in an 
outhouse within the yard. 
When the house was opened 
in the following spring, how- 
ever, it was empty : the tempt- 
ation of so much good fuel 
close at hand had been too 
much for our servants, and the 
boats had been converted into 
firing. My grandfather, in- 
stead of giving vent to the 
indignation that might have 
been expected from him, only 
observed— 

“Begad, they’d burn my- 
self, only that I’ve legs to run 
away.” 

With one of our establish- 
ment he did indeed live at per- 
petual feud. This was Mrs 
Finnegan, who dwelt at our 
gate, and filled the double réle 
of gatekeeper and laundress. 
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The cause of quarrel was the 
obstinacy with which Mrs 
Finnegan, to save herself the 
trouble of conveying the family 
washing to some more secluded 
spot, persisted in hanging it 
out to dry opposite her own 
door, so that the first sight 
which greeted visitors turning 
in at our gate was our linen 
flapping and bulging on the 
winds. 

One very muddy day my 
grandfather, coming in from 
his rounds about the farm, 
found that notwithstanding all 
prohibitions the clothes - lines 
had once more been set up on 
the forbidden ground, and our 
wearing apparel was broadly 
exposed to view. Infuriated 
by this wilful disregard of 
orders, my grandfather tore 
the whole collection down, and 
proceeded to dance upon it 
with somewhat more vigour 
than grace. Mrs Finnegan 
rushed from the lodge, and 
though the delinquent was her 
own master she gave him 
what in Galway is known as 
“all sorts,” calling him “an 
ould haythen,” “a shtag,” and 
other terms of opprobrium. 
My grandfather, however, con- 
tinued to foot it undeterred, 
till he had reduced his own 
shirts and table-cloths to a 
muddy heap, when saying only 
“T’ve done it once, and I'll do 
it again,” he marched off in 
triumph up the avenue. 

Of Mrs Finnegan it must 
however be recorded that, save 
in this one matter of hanging 
out the washing, her devotion 
to the family was absolute and 
unbounded. It is matter of 
faith in Galway to this day that 
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it is eminently unlucky to meet 
@ woman when starting on a 
journey, or upon an enterprise 
of any kind. Mrs Finnegan 
was so well aware of the evil 
influence which she might all 
unwillingly exercise on our 
affairs, that when she descried 
any of the family coming down 
the avenue with the appearance 
of being bound for fair or 
market, or on any other busi- 
ness, she fled incontinently to 
hide herself in the inmost re- 
cesses of the lodge, and nothing 
would have induced her to 
venture forth till they had 
passed by, though on the 
travellers’ return she was al- 
ways at the gate to greet them 
with smiles and welcoming 
gestures, 

We were in the habit—as I 
have mentioned in a previous 
paper—of spending the winter 
months in Dublin, and during 


one of these sojourns of ours 
in the Irish metropolis my 
grandfather’s ire was aroused 
by the quality of the milk 


supplied to us. Rushing 
downstairs one day when the 
milkman rattled at the rail- 
ings with his can, he roared 
at him— 

“You scoundrel, how dared 
you put dirty water in my 
milk ?” 

“"T wasn’t dirty,” retorted 
the milk-vendor, incensed at 
the unjust aspersion,—“’twas 
clane wather out of the pump.” 

My grandfather was so de- 
lighted at the success of the 
trap which he had laid, that 
he quite forgave the iniquity 
which had been the cause of it. 

Another of my recollections 
of those early days is accom- 
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panying my grandfather to 
hear a popular preacher, who 
at that time drew large crowds 
to one of the Dublin churches. 
The preacher chose for his 
text, “He shall be called a 
Nazarene,” and thus, not very 
tactfully, commenced his dis- 
course,— 

“That, my brethren, was a 
term of reproach, as we should 
say of a man nowadays, ‘He 
is a Galway man.’” 

Speech being under the 
circumstances denied to my 
grandfather, he could only 
glare up in impotent wrath at 
the pulpit—it was of the 
usual three-decker form. I 
fear he did not benefit much 
by the rest of the sermon, and 
any mention of the preacher’s 
name in his hearing afterwards 
always produced an outbreak 
of indignation from him. 

On our annual migrations 
to Dublin from our western 
wilds we children greatly pre- 
ferred travelling by canal-boat 
to the more rapid, but much 
more cramped, journey inside a 
stage-coach. The canal-boat 
of those days much resembled 
a child’s Noah’s ark in appear- 
ance, its whole lengih being 
occupied by one long cabin, 
with a table down the middle 
and seats and windows on 
either side. There was a 
double service, and the more 
rapid means of transit was des- 
ignated the Flyboat, however 
little its progress might come 
up to modern ideas of that 
motion, It was drawn by 
four horses, which trotted in a 
curious lopsided fashion as the 
boat, steered in mid-channel, 
pulled obliquely onthem. The 
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ordinary service had but three 
horses, and they walked. It 
took four-and-twenty hours to 
accomplish the distance be- 
tween Shannon harbour and 
Dublin. Meals were served on 
board, and the Grand Canal 
Company also boasted itself of 
providing sleeping accommoda- 
tion. This consisted, however, 
in nothing more than a supply 
of pillows, which were served 
out at nightfall to the passen- 
gers, and which they were free 
to lay on the table before them 
and to rest their heads upon for 
the night. That not much 
sleep was to be had was 
evidenced by the eagerness 
with which the early breakfast 
of ham and eggs, cooked on 
board, was welcomed,—and it 
must have been served suffi- 
ciently early, as Portobello 


harbour, in the north of Dublin, 
where the voyage ended, was 


reached at six in the morning. 
There was not much variety 
in the menu on board the canal- 
boat. A boiled leg of mutton 
was served for dinner every day 
the whole year round with the 
most unfailing regularity. On 
one occasion a friend of ours, 
himself a Roman Catholic, was 
travelling in the canal-boat on 
a Friday. He had for fellow- 
voyager a priest, and at dinner- 
time, when the perennial leg of 
mutton was brought in for all 
others, irrespective of creed, a 
small but most tempting-look- 
ing middle-cut of salmon was 
placed before his reverence, 
which he forthwith, without 
apology to the company, trans- 
ferred to his own plate. Our 
friend, making a virtue of 
necessity, accepted the slice of 
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mutton that was allotted to 
him without protest. Not soa 
stout grazier, who sat opposite 
the priest, and looked on 
gloweringly as the latter, for 
his own greater convenience, 
neatly divided the salmon into 
halves before proceeding to 
demolish it. He was just com- 
mencing upon it when the 
grazier, suddenly stretching 
across the table, thrust his 
fork into one of these portions, 
“TI belave, yer riverince, ye 
think no one on board except 
yerself has a sow! to be saved,” 
he exclaimed, as he bore the 
captured moiety off in triumph. 

A cousin of ours, a somewhat 
fastidious young lady, was com- 
ing down from Dublin once to 
visit us. There had been a fair 
at some town or village near 
the canal-bank, and at this 
point the canal-boat was in- 
vaded by a number of farmers 
and cattle-drovers, who con- 
gregated on the small after- 
deck, drinking porter and 
whisky, smoking, and indulg- 
ing in bad language, which 
was only too audible to the 
cabin passengers. Much in- 
censed, my cousin sent for the 
captain of the canal-boat and 
told him it was monstrous that 
ladies’ ears should be polluted 
by the language they were com- 
pelled to listen to. 

“Thin if yer ears is that 
tindher, ma’am, I'd advise ye 
to put wool in them, thin ye'll 
hear nothing that'll be dis- 
plaisin’ to ye,” was all the 
satisfaction she got, as the 
captain went out of the cabin 
and banged the door behind 
him. 

There was a twofold service 
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of stage-coaches, as well as of 
canal - boats, between Dublin 
and the West in those days, 
and here, too, the fast coach, 
which ran at night and carried 
the mails, was called the Fly. 
The slower and cheaper day 
coach carried passengers only, 
but a sufficient number of them, 
accommodating thirteen outside 
and six within, so that these 
latter were squeezed pretty 
well like sardines in a tin. I 
remember that when I was a 
little girl of six or seven sum- 
mers my grandmother, a most 
stately old lady, took me with 
her to visit a family of friends 
who lived somewhere in the 
Irish midlands. We travelled 
by the day coach, and had for 
escort a young cousin, one of 
the numerous collaterals who 
gathered under our hospitable 
roof. The problem of the 
matinee hat at the present day 
is as nothing compared to the 
difficulties which ladies’ bonnets 
in a well-filled stage-coach gave 
rise to. My grandmother, not 
desiring that her best bonnet 
of purple velvet—I remember it 
well—should be crushed and 
flattened out of recognition, 
prudently removed it on enter- 
ing the vehicle, and suspended 
it in some mysterious fashion 
from the roof, so that it hung 
down in our midst like a chan- 
delier. Having replaced the 
bonnet by a frilled mobcap, 
such as old ladies then wore, 
she ensconced herself in the 
most comfortable corner of the 
coach and speedily fell fast 
asleep. I was wedged in op- 
posite her, between my cousin 
and a stranger of such ample 
proportions that I had barely 
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room to breathe. Whenever 
we stopped to change horses 
my portly neighbour got out 
and refreshed himself at the 
bar of the inn. The result of 
these repeated potations soon 
made itself apparent, and upon 
our resuming our journey after 
our third or fourth stage he 
was pleased to commence 
tickling me. At first I giggled, 
then I squealed, and at last, 
becoming frightened by his per- 
sistence, I screamed, whereupon 
my cousin and protector, with- 
out more ado, hit my tormentor 
square in the face. The latter 
was not slow to retaliate, and 
my august relative awoke to 
find a pugilistic contest being 
waged inside the coach, across 
my terrified person. The guard 
had to be called down from 
the back of the coach to separ- 
ate the combatants and restore 
peace. 

At our next halt a man 
appeared at the window of the 
coach and handed in a baby, 
with a label bearing the address 
to which it was consigned tied 
about its neck. “Give me the 
little dear—I’ll make a cushion 
for it,” said, as we thought, our 
inebriated coach- fellow. We 
had mistaken the proposition, 
however, for, placing the hapless 
infant on the seat, he was just 
about to plump himself down 
upon it when it was dragged 
out from under him by some of 
the other passengers. 

Somewhere in the earlier 


years of the last century Charles 
Bianconi, an Italian who had 
settled in the south of Ireland, 
set agoing a system of large, 
two-horsed, public outside cars, 
which ran throughout the 
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length and breadth of Ireland, 
and made Bianconi — pro- 
nounced English fashion with 
a strong accent on the second 
syllable—a household word to 
its remotest corners. In his 
heyday, before the advent of 
railways, Bianconi owned some 
1200 horses, and his cars covered 
daily a distance of nearly 3000 
miles. One of these Bianconicars 
passed our gate every day on 
its way between Galway and the 
farthest wilds of Connemara, 
with which it was at that time 
the only link of civilisation. We 
made such frequent use of it 
that we had our own diminutive 
for it, and when any member of 
the family announced his or her 
intention of proceeding into 
Galway, and was asked how 
they intended to travel thither, 
the answer was generally given 
laconically —“ Bi-an.” 

One winter we had two 
English guests, who came over 
to us for the woodcock shoot- 
ing—a Mr Hare and a Colonel 
Greaves. They were a pair of 
elderly dandies, London men 
both of them, and very pre- 
cise and methodical in all 
their ways,—so much so that 
in July, when my father’s 
invitation was given to them, 
they had already fixed the 
exact dates for their arrival 
and departure the following 
January. When this latter 
time approached, my grand- 
father, who generally sent his 
guests into Galway in his own 
conveyance to meet the mail- 
coach, intimated to the two 
Englishmen that, for some 
reason, it was not possible 
for him to do so on this oc- 
casion, and that the first 
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stage of their return journey 
would have to be accom- 
plished “Bi-an.” They were 
highly scandalised at the sug- 
gestion, and declined absol- 
utely to travel by any such 
conveyance as a public out- 
side car. Rather than demean 
themselves so far, they ordered 
out a carriage from Galway 
for themselves. In answer to 
the summons there came out 
an ancient and rickety yellow 
chariot—I can see it still,— 
hung so far from the ground 
that when the old gentlemen 
had mounted into it they 
waved their farewells to us 
from aloft. Their portman- 
teaux were placed on the 
front seat, the English body- 
servant—as a valet was called 
in those days— got into the 
rumble, and away they went. 
Galway fashion, the equipage 
had come out none too early, 
and the postboy was threat- 
ened with dire penalties if he 
did not go his fastest and 
bring them into Galway in 
time for the flying night 
coach. They had, however, 
not gone more than a couple 
of miles when the bottom fell 
out of the chariot, the two 
old bucks were precipitated to 
the ground, and had nothing 
for it but to run for their 
lives, holding on to the seat 
on which their portmanteaux 
rested, and which was just on 
a level with their chins. In 
vain they shouted to the post- 
boy to stop: he thought they 
were urging him on to greater 
speed, and only drove the 
faster. The servant in the 
rumble, from whom their 


plight was concealed by the 
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high back of the chariot, 
thought the same, and the 
two old fellows had to scamper 
along panting and breathless. 
How long they could have 
held out I do not know, but 
happily some countrymen, at 
work in a field beside the 
road, perceived the two pairs 
of legs running amongst the 
wheels of the carriage, and by 
their shouts brought the post- 
boy to a stand. The poor old 
dandies, when released from 
their perilous predicament, 
were utterly exhausted, and, 
indeed, on the verge of apo- 
plexy. All hope of reaching 
Galway in time for the night 
mail had of course to be 
abandoned, and they returned 
to us on foot, much humbled 
and crestfallen. 

“Egad, serve them right!” 
said my grandfather. “They'll 
not think themselves too grand 
to travel ‘ Bi-an’ again. 

Nor did they, for on the fol- 
lowing day they took their 
seats very submissively on the 
plebeian conveyance. 

In my recollection ladies 
never rode otherwise than as 
they do at the present day: 
my aunts, however, could re- 
call the time when it was still 


customary for ladies to ride 


pillion. One of them, being 
delicate, had in her girlhood 
been ordered horse exercise, 
and was in the habit of rid- 
ing out every day with a 
groom before her. One morn- 
ing this functionary was mani- 
festly in a great hurry to be 
off, and hardly waited at the 
mounting-block for my aunt 
to settle herself on the pad 
behind him before starting at 
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a rapid pace down the avenue. 
“Where are we going?” she 
gasped, as she was bumped 
and jolted along at a very 
brisk trot. 

“Ach, jist be aisy, Miss 
Margaret, an’ I’ll take ye for 
the most iligant ride ye iver 
had in yer life.” 

Nothing further was to be 
extracted from Connor, who 
continued to ride on at full 
speed till he had gained a 
coign of vantage on a high 
bank, from which, partially 
screened by some bushes, they 
could look down on a field 
below in which two small 
groups of men were standing 
some distance apart. 

“ With the blessing of good- 
ness we're in time!” exclaimed 
Connor joyfully, as one member 
of each party stepped forward, 
and the two began to pace out 
the ground together. My aunt 
became aware then that a 
duel was about to be fought. 
Connor, however, was deaf to 
all remonstrances and _ en- 
treaties to remove elsewhere, 
and my aunt had perforce to 
remain a spectator of the 
whole affair. Happily neither 
of the combatants was killed, 
one only being wounded, and 
that not seriously. Not till 
honour was declared to have 
been satisfied could Connor 
be induced to turn the horse’s 
head homewards, remarking 
as he did so— 

“Well, Miss Margaret, niver 
say I didn’t bring ye where ye 
could see the very best of it 
all.” 

I sometimes doubted if my 
aunt had been quite as un- 
willing an onlooker of the 








combat as in after years she 
would have had us believe. 
She was a very charming, 
high-spirited Irish girl, as 
those who could remember her 
in her youth often told me. 
In those days, and for long 
afterwards, the county folk 
gathered in Galway for the 
spring and summer assizes; 
there was much hospitality 
and joviality while the civil 
and criminal business of the 
county was being disposed of, 
and the week concluded with 
the assize ball, of which it 
may be remarked that the line 
of social demarcation was so 
clearly defined in those days, 
that though entry was open 
to all who paid their guinea, 
no one not undoubtedly be- 
longing to the county set ever 
ventured to present himself 
within the sacred precincts of 
Macklin’s Hotel, where these 
festivities were held. The 
music on these occasions was 
provided by the band of the 
regiment quartered in Galway, 
and it was the custom for the 
colonel of the regiment to lead 
the lady whom he wished to 
honour to the head of the 
room for the first country- 
dance — for country - dances 
were still danced then,—and 
to request her to name the 
tune. At one such ball the 
colonel, disregarding the claims 
of sundry ladies of high degree 
to this distinction, led out my 
aunt, who was then a very 
young girl, and, bowing low, 
begged her to choose her tune. 
My aunt immediately called 
for “The White Cockade.” 
The memories of ’45 were not 
wholly extinct at that day, 
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and the county families of 
Galway, though taking no 
active part in the rebellion, 
had been Jacobites to a man, 
The colonel had no choice but 
to order the band to strike 
up, and to foot it up the 
room and down again to the 
strains of the rebel air with 
the best grace that he could 
muster. 

My aunt eventually married 
an English officer, a very ex- 
cellent man, who acquired some 
distinction in his profession, 
but who was a bit of a mar- 
tinet, and I fear she vexed his 
orderly soul very often by the 
easy - going, happy - go - lucky 
ways she had acquired in our 
old Galway home. On one 
occasion her husband was to 
bring a general officer, who 
had come down to inspect the 
regiment, home to breakfast 
after the parade. 

“Pray, my dear,” he said 
to his wife beforehand, “see 
that everything is in readiness 
before we arrive, so that there 
may be no jumping up from 
the table and running out of 
the room for something which 
has been forgotten.” 

My aunt promised careful 
compliance with his wishes, 
and strove to carry them out. 
Alas! however, a few moments 
before her husband and his 
guest were expected, she dis- 
covered that she had omitted 
to provide any white sugar, 
which was then much too ex- 
pensive a luxury to figure 
every day upon a regimental 
officer’s breakfast-table. Her 
husband’s orderly was sum- 
moned in hot haste and bidden 
speed to the nearest shop. In 
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the meantime my aunt received 
the general with her best 
manner, and dallied over the 
business of pouring out the 
tea, prolonging the time by 
her bright Irish talk, while 
she watched impatiently for 
the arrival of the sugar-bowl. 
What, however, was her horror, 
when the door opened and the 
long-legged orderly straggled 
in. With one hand he clapped 
upon the table a blue paper 
bag, of the sort beloved by 
grocers, and with the other a 
heap of coppers. 

“There’s yer sugar, mum, 
and there’s yer change,” he 
said, as he saluted and with- 
drew. 

We, and most other families 
of our acquaintance, were in 
the habit every summer of 
coming into the town of Gal- 
way, or rather to the strag- 
gling suburb which fronts 
upon Galway Bay, for some 
weeks’ bathing and sea air. 
Our life there was of a primi- 
tive simplicity, widely different 
from that which prevails at a 
fashionable watering-place of 
the present day, but perhaps 
to the full as enjoyable. Some 
of our friends had seaside 
houses which they occupied 
during those summer weeks, 
but for the most part we 
contented ourselves with such 
lodgings as the Sea Road 
afforded, and our difficulties 
and the shifts to which we 
were put only afforded merri- 
ment to ourselves and our 
neighbours, with whom we 
lived in a sort of perpetual 
picnic. 

Everyone bathed in the 
mornings, or was supposed to 
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do so, and sundry elderly 
gentlemen used to establish 
themselves on the low wall 
between the road and the 
beach and exchange saluta- 
tions from thence with their 
acquaintance in the water. 
“Good day, Mrs Darcy, glad 
to see you,” it used to be, then 
“T hope you find yourself well 
this morning, ma’am.” This 
to a portly matron who was 
disporting herself in the waves. 
It was said that all the 
scandals of the County Galway 
were hatched at this al fresco 
club, for which reason the 
favourite and most frequented 
coign on the sea-wall was 
known as Calumny Corner. 
Sibby was the name of the 
high - priestess who presided 
over the bathing rites. She 
waded out into the sea to give 
screaming infants the three 
dips, head downwards, which 


were the approved method of 


introducing children to the 
delights of bathing. Those of 
more mature growth who were 
timorous of venturing them- 
selves into the briny deep she 
encouraged by bidding them 
seat themselves on the margin 
and pouring a bucket of sea- 
water on their heads, as a 
foretaste of the joys awaiting 
them. A shower-bath could 
be had in a shanty hard by, 
and only the initiated knew 
that the motive-power needful 
to raise the water to overhead 
level was supplied by Sibby’s 
son, who mounted a ladder 
outside and emptied a pail of 
water down at the critical 
moment. Once, indeed, a lady, 
having pulled the string and 
waiting in vain for the ex- 
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pected douche, heard instead 
a deep voice overhead— 

“A thrifle more to the wesht, 
I'll trouble you, me lady.” 

She rushed forth, horrified 
and indignant, to confront 
Sibby. 

“Ach, whisht!” said the 
latter with supreme unconcern, 
“it’s only me son Patsy, an’ 
who'd be mindin’ him.” 

Five o'clock was the recog- 
nised hour for dinner in those 
days, and once, when we had 
lingered unduly over that meal, 
I remember the heated and 
indignant slavey of the lodg- 
ings bursting into the room. 
“Are yez not done with the 
plates yit?” she demanded. 
“Mrs Lynch downstairs is 
waitin’ for her turn of them, 
nor Father Connor can’t git 
his supper till he has the 
knives.” 

After dinner everyone turned 
out to walk up and down the 
Sea Road, and we finished up 
the day either by bringing our 
friends home to drink tea with 
us, or by drinking tea with 
them. If the number of guests 
at any house exceeded the 
supply of teacups, some of the 
invited ran to their own lodg- 
ings and brought back a re- 
inforcement from thence. 

The most exciting times 
that were witnessed in the 
old “Citie of the Tribes” were 
when an election was in prog- 
ress. The court-house in Gal- 
way was the only polling-place, 
not only for the borough of 
Galway but also for the 
county, and the voters had to 
be transported thither from 
the most distant and inacces- 
sible parts of that extensive 
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region. A county election, 
therefore, commonly lasted six 
weeks, and during all that 
time the town was in a tur- 
moil. Skirmishes and en- 
counters took place at every 
street corner, and troops of 
dragoons galloped up and 
down dispersing riotous mobs. 
Special distinction was won 
on these occasions by the men 
of the Claddagh—the quarter 
of Galway which has been in- 
habited for centuries by the 
descendants of the Spanish 
colonists who settled there in 
Elizabethan days, when much 
trade was carried on between 
Galway and Spain. Though 
fallen from their old estate of 
merchant-adventurers to be no 
more than a race of fishermen, 
the men of the Claddagh re- 
tained no little of Spanish 
arrogance and pride of bear- 
ing, together with their un- 
mistakable Southern mien, 
They held scornfully aloof 
from their Irish neighbours, 
suffering no stranger to dwell 
within their gates, governed 
there according to their own 
customs by a sovereign of 
their own election, and marry- 
ing only with those of their 
own clan. In the days of 
which I speak they wore their 
distinctive dress, too, and 
turned out in full force on 
election days, the men wearing 
coats and waistcoats of bright 
blue frieze, adorned with large 
white buttons, knee-breeches of 
the same, tied at the knees 
with blue ribbons, and stock- 
ings of blue worsted. What 
was of more consequence than 
their dress, they came out 
armed with slings, with which 
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they hurled stones with an 
accuracy of aim that made it 
perilous for any voter on the 
side opposed to theirs to ven- 
ture across the street. Round 
the court-house itself the wild- 
est scenes took place, one side 
endeavouring to convoy its 
supporters inside the building, 
the other dragging them out 
again by force,—sticks were 
whirled, yells and imprecations 
resounded on all sides, and 
every now and again a sudden 
charge of cavalry scattered the 
combatants like chaff before 
the wind. 

The rival candidates were 
always two gentlemen of the 
county belonging to the dif- 
ferent camps of Whig and 
Tory, as those distinctions 
were then understood, and 


their friends and neighbours 
took sides according to their 


opinions and proclivities. The 
political opinions of a Galway 
landlord were of some import- 
ance in those days, when he 
brought all his tenants and 
retainers with him to the poll 
to swell the votes on his side. 
I well remember seeing my 
grandfather ride forth from 
our house at the head of a 
troop of voters eighty strong, 
mounted on cart-horses, on 
mares with foals running be- 
side them, and on mountain 
colts with unkempt manes and 
fetlocks. 

It was said that sometimes 
when landlords suspected their 
tenants of not following them 
with a whole heart they rode 
at the heels, instead of at the 
head, of their forces, to flick 
the steeds of unwilling voters 
along the road. Such cases 
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were, however, I think, of not 
very frequent occurrence, a8 in 
general the tenants made the 
landlord’s cause their own. 
Whig and Tory were words 
of unknown import to them; 
but they flourished their black- 
thorns and broke each other’s 
heads with as much zest and 
goodwill as if they had been 
engaged in a faction fight of 
their own. 

In return for the support 
which the tenants gave their 
landlords at election times, the 
latter were expected to stand 
by them if by ill chance they 
should find themselves in any 
trouble which involved a com- 
pulsory appearance before the 
bench of magistrates at petty 
sessions, or even before judge 
and jury at the assizes. Of 
one friend and neighbour of 
ours it was confidently asserted 
by his dependants, “If a man 
was on the gallows itself, the 
masther would get him down.” 

Our kinsmen the Martins of 
Ballynahinch, father and son, 
Whigs both of them, sat for 
the County Galway for up- 
wards of fifty years, from 
before the Union till the time 
of the great famine. Their 
seat was fiercely assailed at 
each contest, but they always 
emerged triumphant from the 
contest. The elder Martin was 
that Colonel Richard Martin, 
better known by his sobriquet 
of “Humanity Dick,” of whom 
many stories are still current 
in Galway. He was noted for 
two seemingly irreconcilable 
qualities, his great goodness 
of heart—specially displayed 
in his love for animals—and 
his readiness to fight duels. 
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The story of the most cele- 
brated of his encounters, that 
with Robert George Fitzgerald 
of Thurlow, commonly called 
“Fighting Fitzgerald,” mem- 
ber for the adjoining county 
of Mayo, is perhaps not so well 
known to the present genera- 
tion as it was to previous 
ones, and it throws a some- 
what singular light on the 
Irish life of that day. 

Fighting Fitzgerald was a 
desperado who nowadays would 
be considered better qualified 
for the cell of a criminal lun- 
atic than for a seat in Parlia- 
ment—even in that of College 
Green. He had long been on 


bad terms with his own father, 
and having heard that the old 
man was about to travel to 
Dublin, he waylaid and cap- 
tured him on the road. Hav- 
ing thus got possession of his 
person, he kept him confined 


in a cave, one of the subter- 
ranean dwellings to be found 
under ancient raths and forts 
in most parts of Ireland, where 
the unhappy captive was some- 
times chained to a dray and 
sometimes to a tame bear which 
Robert George had brought up, 
and which he made his constant 
companion, to the terror of the 
neighbourhood. 

What, however, incensed 
gallant Dick Martin far more 
than this unfilial conduct was 
Fitzgerald’s having, in pure 
wantonness, shot a fine wolf- 
hound belonging to Lord 
Altamont. Lord Altamont 
was too poor-spirited to 
avenge the insult himself, so 
Colonel Martin resolved to 
do so in his stead. To have 
come forward openly as the 
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dog’s champion would, how- 
ever, have cast a slur on Lord 
Altamont’s courage; and this 
Dick Martin was unwilling to 
do. Another cause of quarrel 
had therefore to be sought, nor 
was it difficult to find. 

The Government of the day 
resolved at last, very tardily, 
to bring Fighting Fitzgerald 
to justice for his treatment 
of his father, still in durance 
vile in the souterrain. Colonel 
Martin had been called to the 
Irish Bar, as young Irishmen 
of position and estate very 
commonly were at that time. 
He had never practised, but 
he availed himself of the quali- 
fication to offer his services 
gratuitously to the Crown. 

Fitzgerald’s counsel pleaded 
on his behalf that his father 
was one of the worst men 
living, and that any son would 
be justified in keeping such a 
father in captivity. 

Up jumped Dick Martin from 
his seat amongst the prosecut- 
ing counsel. 

“The prisoner’s father had,” 
he said, “undoubtedly done 
many evil deeds in his time; 
but the greatest iniquity he 
had ever perpetrated was in 
bringing the prisoner into the 
world.” 

On this his brother member, 
smiling grimly from the dock, 
responded— 

“Martin, to judge by your 
appearance you take very good 
care of your health, but let me 
tell you, you have this day 
taken very bad care of your 
life.” 

Fitzgerald was found guilty, 
and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment and to pay a fine 
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of £500. The Government, 
however, to their own disgrace, 
granted the member for Mayo a 
pardon, and let him loose again 
after six months’ incarceration. 
He came up to Dublin, breath- 
ing out vengeance against his 
amateur prosecutor, and at their 
first encounter—at the theatre 
in Crow Street, as it chanced— 
he insulted him publicly. Dick 
Martin would have retaliated on 
the instant, but he entangled 
himself in the curtains of his box 
as he rushed out of it, and came 
to the ground, thus enabling 
Fitzgerald to get away. “ Hu- 
manity Dick” thereupon sent 
the member for Mayo a message 
in proper form, requesting a 
meeting at the earliest possible 
moment, but the unlucky second 
who presented himself with this 
cartel was set upon by the re- 
doubtable Robert George, and 
so severely belaboured with a 
cudgel that he fled from the 
house with a broken head and 
sundry other injuries. Not 
very long afterwards, however, 
Dick Martin and Fitzgerald 
met accidentally in Castlebar. 
Colonel Martin, remembering 
the insult he had received in 
Dublin, rushed at his enemy 
to strike him, but Fitzgerald 
waved him off. 

“No, damn it, Martin,” he 
said, “there is no need for that 
with an officer and a gentle- 
man. I am at your service 
this moment with sword or 
pistol.” 

Colonei Martin had only just 
arrived from Dublin, and the 
servant to whom his duelling 
pistols had been entrusted had 
unfortunately got drunk upon 
the road and stayed behind. 
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Quite undeterred, however, Dick 
Martin borrowed a pair of 
very clumsy horse-pistols, and 
insisted on an immediate en- 
counter. The officer command- 
ing the garrison of Castlebar 
obligingly placed the barrack- 
yard at their disposal, and 
thither the adversaries betook 
themselves, escorted by a cheer- 
ing crowd, Fitzgerald swagger- 
ing along and shouting, “The 
Mayo cock against the Galway 
cock for a hundred pounds!” 

Two shots were exchanged. 
At the first discharge Fitz- 
gerald missed his aim, while 
“Humanity Dick” hit his op- 
ponent full in the chest. Un- 
luckily, perhaps, for him,—for 
Fighting Fitzgerald lived to 
expiate his evil deeds by a ter- 
rible death on the gallows,—the 
bullet struck a button on his 
coat and glanced off. AsColonel 
Martin raised his pistol the 
second time, Fitzgerald called 
out, “Honour, Martin, honour!” 
Dick Martin immediately fired 
in the air, whereupon Fitz- 
gerald, taking deliberate aim, 
shot him in the body, exclaim- 
ing as he did so, “Hit for a 
thousand !” 

Colonel Martin reeled and fell 
back, crying out “I’m done 
for!” and was carried into 
a neighbouring house. The 
surgeon who had been sum- 
moned had just finished dress- 
ing his injuries when Fitzgerald 
himself appeared in the room, 
saying with the utmost cool- 
ness, “ Well, doctor, how does 
your patient get on?” Open- 
ing the curtains of the bed, 
closely drawn, according to the 
hygiene of the day, he said, 
Martin, my dear fellow, how 
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do you feel? It’s a mere 
scratch, I understand, not 
worth a fig. Keep yourself 
perfectly quiet,—I always do.” 

The wound, though serious, 
proved happily not to be mor- 
tal, and Colonel Martin recov- 
ered completely from it. 

Dick Martin was as quick at 
repartee as he was with the 
sword and pistol In those 
days there were no side-paths 
in the narrow streets of Gal- 
way, and it was a customary 
courtesy amongst pedestrians 
to allow any one of superior 
social standing to pass on the 
side next the wall, where there 
was less likelihood of being 
splashed by conveyances in the 
roadway. A man who had an 
old grudge against Colonel 
Martin, meeting him in the 
street one day, pushed rudely 
past, saying aloud as he did 
so, “I never give the wall to 
a blackguard.” 

Colonel Martin immediately 
stepped to one side, took off 
his hat, and made a low bow. 
“T always do,” he said. 

Being asked if it were true 
that King George’s writ did not 
run in his own domain of Con- 
nemara, he replied, “I’ faith, 
it runs as fast as any grey- 
hound, if half a score of his 
good fellows are after it.” 

When George IV. visited Ire- 
land an election in Galway was 
pending. The King inquired of 
“Humanity Dick,” who came 
up to attend his levee, which 
candidate would probably be 
returned. With a bow Colonel 
Martin replied, “The survivor, 
sir.” 

At an election before the 
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Union, Dick Martin was op- 
posed by Giles Eyre of Eyre- 
court, a territorial magnate 
and thorough sportsman, re- 
nowned alike for his reckless 
extravagance and dare-devil 
bravery. He was, however, 
totally illiterate, a circumstance 
less regarded then than at the 
present time. The hustings in 
those days used to be erected 
in Eyre Square, in Galway, suf- 
ficiently close to each other to 
enable the rival candidates for 
popular favour to exchange 
banter and other sallies of wit. 
Advancing to the front of his 
booth with a folded paper in his 
hand, Dick Martin exclaimed— 

“TIT declare solemnly, before 
all here assembled, that I am 
willing this moment to retire 
from this contest and to allow 
Colonel Eyre to be returned un- 
opposed if he will only sign this 
declaration which I hold in my 
hand.” 

This, however, it was not 
possible for Giles Eyre to do, 
—not from any dissent to the 
views set forth in the docu- 
ment in question, but because, 
as Dick Martin was well aware, 
he was totally unable to write 
his own name. 

Lord Clanricarde was at this 
time Colonel of the Galway 
Militia, and Giles Eyre filled 
the post of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He had, however, not much 
more acquaintance with drill 
than he had with reading and 
writing. A general officer hav- 
ing on one occasion come down 
from Dublin on a tour of in- 
spection, Giles Eyre had to 
put the regiment through its 
facings before him. In five 
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minutes he had reduced the 
battalion to absolute chaos, no 
man knowing which was his 
front nor in which direction he 
was expected to advance. 

“ Devil take you, sir!” roared 
the inspecting officer, black 
with fury, “who made you a 
lieutenant-colonel ?” 

“No one made me a lieu- 
tenant-colonel,” Giles Eyre re- 
turned haughtily. “I should 
not allow myself to be made a 
lieutenant-colonel by any one. 
I was born so.” 

Nor was this an idle boast, 
for children were frequently 
appointed to high military 
posts while still in their 
cradles. I can myself remem- 
ber one Lachlan M‘Lachlan, 
a Scotsman, who always im- 
pressed us much by pronouncing 
his name in the true Highland 
fashion. He owned a large 
property in the County Gal- 
way, and had as a child been 
granted an ensign’s commis- 
sion. Though he never joined 
the army, he drew pay all his 
life till he died as an old man. 

Tom Seymour became Major 
of the Galway Militia in the 
year of Waterloo, and remained 
so till the outbreak of the war 
in the Crimea. Notwithstand- 
ing his long continuance in 
that post, his ideas of drill, 
like those of Giles Eyre, were 
but hazy. When the new order 
of drill was promulgated at 
the time of the Crimean War, 
he appealed helplessly to one of 
his junior officers— 

“T say, Oliver, how on earth 
is one to learn all this new- 
fangled stuff?” 

“Oh, it’s the easiest thing in 


the world, sir. This new drill 
is really much simpler than the 
old, once one masters it. But 
you must begin by putting the 
old drill completely out of your 
head.” 

“Faith, my boy, that’s not 
dificult to do, for I never 
knew any.” 

Tom Seymour was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Burke, who 
raised a battalion a thousand 
strong of Galway men for ser- 
vice in the Crimea. He ar- 
rayed them all in “ bawneens,” 
the jackets of white homespun 
flannel that the peasantry 
wear, with blackthorns in their 
hands, and took them over to 
England, where their appear- 
ance created much astonish- 
ment, and he was made honor- 
ary colonel of the regiment as 
a reward for his services. 

To revert to the Martins and 
matters parliamentary. After 
the Union Colonel Martin, in 
spite of much ridicule and 
opposition even from Canning 
himself, succeeded in carrying 
the first Act for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals to 
be found on the Statute Book 
of Great Britain, an achieve- 
ment which won him his nick- 
name of “Humanity Dick.” 
He was an ardent advocate of 
Catholic Emancipation, and an 
equally keen opponent of cap- 
ital punishment, especially in 
cases of forgery, to which it 
was then applied with merci- 
less rigour. He supported 
various other ameliorations of 
the penal code, which since his 
day have long formed part of 
the law of the land. 

In 1826, when Colonel Rich- 
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ard Martin’s son Thomas was 
returned for the county, my 
father was High Sheriff, being 
then just twenty-one, and the 
youngest sheriff of whom there is 
record. At this and subsequent 
elections the candidate opposed 
to Thomas Martin was generally 
a member of the Daly family ; 
and as the Daly property was 
adjacent to the town of Gal- 
way, this gave that side a 
certain advantage, for their 
partisans mostly came from 
neighbouring parts of the 
county, whilst the Martin 
voters had to be conveyed 
from the farthest wilds of 
Connemara. The Galway mob, 
too, generally favoured the 
Dalys. At this election of 1826 
Thomas Martin had brought 
his tenants in and lodged them 
in one of the large corn ware- 
houses which in those days 
lined the wharves of Galway, 
—now, alas, all fallen to ruin 
and decay. They were safely 
locked up, partly to keep them 
sober, partly to prevent their 
being tampered with. During 
the night the warehouse was 
set on fire by some of the Daly 
faction, and the poor wretches 
only escaped with much diffi- 
culty and in their shirts. It 
was said afterwards that some 
votes were lost: that lives were 
lost along with them seemed of 
less consideration. 

At this same election Thomas 
Martin himself was walking in 
Eyre Square with a dare-devil 
adherent of his named Tom 
Lambert, and another friend. 
They were espied by a riotous 
Daly mob, which immediately 
surged down on them in very 
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menacing fashion. Tom Lam. 
bert whipped out a pistol and 
warned the crowd that if they 
did not keep back he would 
fire. Awed by this bold front, 
the mob seemed inclined to 
draw off and leave the gentle- 
men in peace; but a butcher, 
Jerry Sullivan by name, flour- 
ishing his knife aloft, called to 
them to come on, and led them 
on to the attack himself, where- 
upon Tom Lambert shot him 
dead. The three friends were 
immediately arrested and lodged 
in Galway jail to await the 
assizes. They had a most 
jovial time during their incar- 
ceration, being visited daily by 
crowds of their friends, whom 
they entertained at dinner and 
supper, so that for the time 
being the jail became quite 
the centre of social life in Gal- 
way. Tom Lambert was tried 
for his life, but was acquitted 
on the score of not having been 
the original assailant and hav- 
ing only acted in self-defence. 
So well had Thomas Martin’s 
friends worked for him during 
his enforced seclusion that he 
was returned at the head of 
the poll, and on regaining his 
freedom found himself member 
for the county. 

Our political proclivities 
were not the same as those of 
our Connemara kinsfolk. They 
were Whigs, while our branch 
of the family had always been 
consistently Tory, and held 
the claims of party as stronger 
than those of kindred. Such 
ardent politicians indeed were 
we all, that I can recall the 
entire family, grown-ups as 
well as children, standing in 
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a row on our hall-door steps, 
vehemently shaking our fists 
in the direction in which we 
imagined London to lie, as a 
defiance to Lord Melbourne 
and his Whig government. 
Except, however, in the very 
heat and stress of election time, 
these differences of opinion had 
no effect on our friendly foot- 
ing with our relatives; and 
indeed when once an election 
was over, it was wonderful 
how quickly all the animosi- 
ties it had aroused were for- 
gotten, and good fellowship 
once more reigned throughout 
the county. 

It must have been at the 
last election which Thomas 
Martin contested before his 
death in 1847, that very con- 
fident hopes were entertained 
by the Tories of unseating him 
and his Whig colleague, and 
of returning two Tories in 
their places. <A relative of 
ours, who had a house in the 
town, and whose views were 
the same as our own, threw 
herself heart and soul into the 
fray. Her house was decked 
from top to bottom with true- 
blue Tory streamers. Regard- 
less of mobs and riots, she 
drove herself every day about 
the streets in her pony car- 
riage, her ponies’ heads and 
her own bonnet decked with 
Tory favours—and ladies’ bon- 
nets in those days afforded 
ample space for the display of 
party colours. Moreover, she 
prepared a sumptuous repast, 
and somewhat rashly pro- 
claimed that she would there- 
with regale “the sitting mem- 
bers for Galway” after their 
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victory. The last day of the 
poll came; but, alas! when 
the count-up was complete, 
the Whigs were found to be 
once more in the ascendant. 
A very dispirited and dejected 
knot of county politicians had 
gathered in our relative’s house 
that night, when there was 
a@ resounding knock at the 
door, and Thomas Martin and 
his brother Whig member 
walked in. 

‘We're the sitting members 
for Galway,” they said, “and 
we've come to eat your 
dinner.” 

And so they did; and a 
right merry party they were, 
though the rest of the com- 
pany consisted of those who 
had done their utmost to pre- 
vent the return of those par- 
ticular “sitting members.” 

The elections for the borough 
of Galway, though they did not 
last as long as those for the 
county, were not less hotly 
contested. At one of the earli- 
est which I can recall, the 
rival candidates were a young 
Mr Monaghan, a Dublin bar- 
rister —or counsellor, as they 
were more commonly styled in 
those days,—who subsequently 
rose to be Chief Justice on 
the Irish Bench. His oppon- 
ent was Sir Valentine Blake 
of Menlo Castle. Sir Valentine 
was at that time in a predica- 
ment not altogether unknown 
to other Irish gentlemen of 
large landed estate. He was 
what was known as a “Sunday 
boy”: in other words, owing 
to financial embarrassments he 
was unable to appear abroad 
except upon the Sabbath, and 
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had to spend the other six days 
of the week straitly shut up 
within the walls of his dwell- 
ing. A Member of Parliament, 
however, could not be arrested 
for debt, which, amongst other 
reasons, made it exceedingly 
desirable that Sir Valentine 
should become member for 
Galway town, as he would 
thereby be delivered from his 
present thraldom. The contest 
was a very close one, and was 
fought as elections were fought 
in those days. The body of the 
court-house, where on ordinary 
occasions judges, juries, and 
lawyers carried on their func- 
tions, was packed throughout 
the day with a wildly excited 
crowd of men, half-naked, 
wholly drunk, and fighting 
ferociously for not one of 
them could have told what. 
Amidst this indescribable din 
a local orator, one Mark 
Lynch, stood up to make an 
impassioned appeal on Sir 
Valentine’s behalf. 

“Citizens of Galway,” he 
shouted, “will you suffer your- 
selves to be represented by this 
counsellor from Dublin — a 
stranger brought here by his 
hirelings? Will you leave Sir 
Valentine to pine in his seclu- 
sion at Menlo? Or will you 
bid the counsellor begone 
whence he came, and make 
Sir Valentine by your votes 
a free man this day?” 

Mark Lynch’s eloquence pre- 
vailed, and Sir Valentine was 
returned at the head of the 
poll. Sir Valentine himself, 
whilst the election was pro- 
ceeding, was out upon Lough 
Corrib in a boat, where he 
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was safe from arrest, as a 
writ could only be executed 
on terra firma. His victory 
was made known to him by 
the frantic crowds rushing to 
the water-side to hail the 
newly elected member, where- 
upon the boat was speedily 
pulled ashore, and Sir Valen. 
tine was chaired and carried 
in triumph through the streets 
of Galway on the shoulders of 
his supporters. 

We prided ourselves not a 
little on being the main and 
original stock of the Martin 
clan, though our landed pos- 
sessions were small in com- 
parison with those of the 
younger or Connemara branch 
of the family. My father 
being on one occasion sum- 
moned as witness in a trial, 
the opposing counsel com- 
menced his cross-examination 
with the remark, “I think, Mr 
Martin, that you are related to 
the Martins of Ballynahinch?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” 
said my father haughtily; 
“the Martins of Ballynahinch 
are related to me.” 

The direct ancestor of the 
Martins of Ballynahinch was 
a certain individual known as 
Nimble Dick, a younger son 
of our house, of whom family 
tradition avers that he dis- 
played his agility by going 
into the battle of Aughrim 
fighting for King James, and 
coming out of it fighting for 
King William, with the grant 
of Connemara in his pocket. 
Be that as it may, all Conne- 
mara, with its mountains and 
lakes and deep winding bays, 
belonged to the Martins from 
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Dutch William’s day till the 
famine, and many were the 
happy holiday visits we paid 
to our relatives at Ballyna- 
hinch, their home at the foot 
of the great Twelve Bens. 
The hospitality was un- 
bounded, and the cheer such 
as could not be provided now- 
adays by prince or peer. Little 
that was not home-grown 
figured on the board—venison 
from the red-deer on the 
mountains, salmon, oysters 
and lobsters from the fisheries 
in the land -locked harbours, 
whilst to accompany this 
abundant fare there was 
potheen distilled upon the 
mountains, and claret and 
port landed within those same 
harbours, not a drop of which 
had paid dues to king or 
gauger. 

When Charles’ Bianconi 
established the public car 
which ran daily from Galway 
to Clifden, Thomas Martin, the 
last squire of Connemara, used 
to send his servant every even- 
ing to await the car’s arrival, 
and to compel any stranger of 
decent appearance upon it to 
come to his hospitable mansion 
as a guest. Thomas Martin 
was wont to declare that the 
most tedious time of the day 
was the quarter of an hour’s 
waiting before dinner; he 
therefore appointed that hour 
for family prayers. The com- 
pany were always the guests 
staying in the house, for there 
were no other resident gentry 
within twenty Irish miles 
round about, and it was to 
them in their evening dress 
that Thomas Martin used to 
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read prayers. Two favourite 
terriers were always present, 
and their gambols and 
squabbles whilst family wor- 
ship was proceeding were some- 
times a trial to the gravity of 
the auditors. If their goings- 
on became too obstreperous, 
Thomas Martin, a man of 
gigantic stature and great 
strength, would grasp a dog 
with each of his large hands 
and thrust them one under 
each arm, where he held them 
in chancery, continuing uncon- 
cernedly to read the while, 
unconscious of the struggle 
which we, who fronted him in 
a long row, had to keep our 
risible muscles in control. His 
servant, who as a Catholic took 
no part in the devotions, stood 
bolt upright at the door whilst 
they were in progress. To us 
upon our knees it seemed that 
at the end “Amen dinner 
Gallagher” came all in one 
breath. 

Thomas Martin’s manner of 
ruling his household was patri- 
archal, nor did he hesitate to 
administer personal chastise- 
ment where he deemed it 
requisite. Latterly, when his 
eyesight had failed somewhat 
and his great size rendered him 
inactive, the offending page- 
boys and footmen fleeing before 
his wrath used to dive into a 
dark recess under the stairs, 
where a bag stuffed with wool 
had been cunningly fastened to 
a central post. Thomas Martin, 
probing in the dark with his 
stick, used to encounter this 
body and to belabour it vigor- 
ously, whilst the culprit for 
whom the correction was in- 
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tended lurked motionless in 
the darkest corner of the 
recess. 

One of my sisters being on 
a visit to Ballynahinch, and 
having come down late for 
breakfast, her host inquired if 
her coffee was hot. 

“Tt is very nice,” 
answered evasively. 

“Ts it boiling?” he demanded. 

“Well, no, not quite boil- 
ing,” she was forced to admit. 

Thomas Martin rang the 
bell violently. Two page-boys 
appeared in answer to the 
summons, whom he immedi- 
ately seized by the napes of 
their necks and knocked their 
heads together. 

‘“How dare you not have 
boiling coffee for Miss Martin?” 
he roared. 

It was on the occasion of 
this same visit that Mary 
Martin, his only child, who 
should have inherited his vast 


she 
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territories, and inherited only 
the ruin and desolation which 
the famine brought, took my 
sister to the top of the mountain 
that overhangs Ballynahinch, 
and bade her look round her, 
telling her that all she could 
see to the coast-line and the 
farthest verge of the horizon 
was her father’s and hers. 
Great must have been the 
contrast in after- years when 
that hospitable mansion lay 
waste and abandoned, and 
some disappointed traveller, 
aggrieved at finding but cold 
comfort where once good cheer 
and abundance had reigned, 
thus gave bitter vent to his 
feelings,— 
‘* At last we arrived at famed Ballyna- 
hinch, 
By the powers, you'd think it was 
besieged by the Frinch ; 
The demesne without fence, the chateau 
without slate, 
And divil the morsel save screech owls 
to ate.” 
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THE LAST SWALLOW. 


Poor little pilgrim! Yet thou hadst not flown 
Beyond the cloudy limits of our sky. 
This narrow patch of earth 
That saw thy birth 
Received thee when thine hour had come to die, 
Fluttering a feeble wing, forsaken and alone. 


Vanished are all thy brethren of the eaves, 
Who wove each day their magic web of flight ; 
Who with their glittering wings 
Made bright the spring’s 
Fresh days of burgeon and of green delight, 
And through the summer sunshine mocked the fettered leaves. 


Now all that glancing flight of birds is gone; 
And, ah, the leaves, the leaves are loosed and fall! 
What sudden impulse stirred 
Each startled bird? 
What clear, far-off, inevitable call 
Bugled their airy legions hence and drew them on? 


Thee, for thou hadst no strength afar to roam, 
Careless they left to see the rose decay ; 
To watch the trees grow bare 
In our chill air; 
And, when their radiant host had passed away, 
To fade a lonely exile in thy native home. 


At morn we saw thee weak and faltering ; 
Thy lame flight brushed the frosty spangled lawn ; 
And one, a little child, 
In accents mild 
Whispered, “A Swallow!” as from us withdrawn 
Thy pitiful shape wore on with tired and drooping wing. 
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With outstretched hands the sorrowing child was fain, 
Was fain to clasp, to cherish and to save; 
But in thy throbbing breast 
By pain oppressed 
Freedom’s keen flame still burned: thou couldst not crave 
A boon thy dauntless heart had taught thee to disdain. 


But all in vain that ardent purpose flamed: 
In that last effort all thy strength was foiled; 
For, lo, at eve we found 
On the cold ground 
Stiff, and with all its purple bravery soiled, 
The shell wherein had beat that passionate heart untamed. 


Now, as from yonder hill the evening bell 
Rings out, and the grey daylight disappears, 
Beneath the earth we lay 
What once was gay 
With an ethereal rapture; and the tears 
Of her who fain had saved thee are thy last farewell. 


R. C. LEHMANN. 
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THE KINGS OF ORION. 


“ An ape and a lion lie side by side in the heart of a man.”—Persian Proverb. 


SPRING-FISHING in the North 
is a cold game for a man whose 
blood has become thin in gentler 
climates. All afternoon I had 
failed to stir a fish, and the 
wan streams of the Laver, 
swirling between bare grey 
banks, were as icy to the eye 
as the sharp gusts of hail from 
the north-east were to the 
fingers. I cast mechanically 
till I grew weary, and then 
with an empty creel and a 
villainous temper set myself to 
trudge the two miles of bent to 
the inn. Some distant ridges 
of hill stood out snow-clad 
against the dun sky, and half 
in anger, half in a dismal satis- 
faction, I told myself that fish- 
ing to-morrow would be as 
barren as to-day. 

At the inn door a tall man 
was stamping his feet and 
watching a servant lifting rod- 
cases from a dog-cart. Hooded 
and wrapped though he was, 
my friend Thirlstone was an 
unmistakable figure in any 
landscape. The long, haggard, 
brown face, with the skin drawn 
tightly over the cheek-bones, 
the keen blue eyes finely 
wrinkled round the corners 
with staring at many suns, the 
scar which gave his mouth a 
humorous droop to the right, 
made up a whole which was 
not easily forgotten. I had 
last seen him on the quay at 
Funchal bargaining with some 
rascally boatman to take him 
after mythical wild goats in 
Las Desertas. Before that we 
had met at an embassy ball in 


Vienna, and still earlier at a 
hill-station in Persia to which 
I had been sent post-haste by 
an anxious and embarrassed 
Government. Also I had been 
at school with him, in those 
far-away days when we rode 
nine stone and dreamed of 
cricket averages. He was a 
soldier of note, who had 
taken part in two little wars 
and one big one; had himself 
conducted a political mission 
through a hard country with 
some success, and was habitu- 
ally chosen by his superiors to 
keep his eyes open as a foreign 
attaché in our neighbours’ wars. 
But his fame as a hunter had 
gone abroad into places where 
even the name of the British 
army is unknown. He was the 
hungriest shikari I have ever 
seen, and I have seen many. 
If you are wise you will go 
forthwith to some library and 
procure a little book entitled 
‘Three Hunting Expeditions,’ 
by A. W. T. It is a modest 
work, and the style is that of a 
leading article, but all the lore 
and passion of the Red Gods 
are in its pages. 

The sitting-room at the inn 
is a place of comfort, and while 
Thirlstone warmed his long 
back at the fire I sank con- 
tentedly into one of the well- 
rubbed leather armchairs. The 


company of a friend made the 
weather and the scarcity of 


salmon less the intolerable 
grievance they had seemed an 
hour ago than a joke to be 
laughed at. The landlord came 
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in with whisky, and banked up 
the peats till they glowed be- 
neath a pall of blue smoke. 

“T hope to goodness we are 
alone,” said Thirlstone, and he 
turned to the retreating land- 
lord and asked the question. 

“There’s naebody bidin’ the 
nicht forbye yoursels,” he said, 
“but the morn there’s a gentle- 
man comin’. I got a letter 
frae him the day. Maister 
Wiston, they ca’ him. Maybe 
ye ken him?” 

I started at the name, which 
I knew very well. Thirlstone, 
who knew it better, stopped 
warming himself and walked 
to the window, where he stood 
pulling his moustache and 
staring at the snow. When 
the man had left the room, he 
turned to me with the face of 
one whose mind is made up on 
a course but uncertain of the 
best method. 

“Do you know this scrt of 
weather looks infernally un- 
promising? I’ve half a mind to 
chuck it and go back to town.” 

I gave him no encourage- 
ment, finding amusement in 
his difficulties. 

“Qh, it’s not so bad,” I said, 
“and it won’t last. To-morrow 
we may have the day of our 
lives.” 

He was silent for a little, 
staring at the fire. “Any- 
how,” he said at last, “we 
were fools to be so far up the 
valley. Why shouldn’t we go 
down to the Forest Lodge? 
They'll take us in, and we 
should be deucedly comfortable, 
and the water’s better.” 

“There’s not a pool on the 
river to touch the stretch here,” 
I said. “I know, for I’ve 
fished every inch of it.” 
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He had no reply to this, so 
he lit a pipe and held his peace 
for a time. Then, with some 
embarrassment but the air of 
having made a discovery, he 
announced that his conscience 
was troubling him about his 
work, and he thought he ought 
to get back to it at once, 
“There are several things I 
have forgotten to see to, and 
they’re rather important. I 
feel a beast behaving like this, 
but you won’t mind, will you?” 

“My dear Thirlstone,” I said, 
“what is the good of hedging? 
Why can’t you say you won't 
meet Wiston?” 

His face cleared. ‘ Well, 
that’s the fact, I won't. It 
would be too infernally un- 
pleasant. You see, I was once 
by way of being his friend, 
and he was in my regiment. 
I couldn’t do it.” 

The landlord came in at the 
moment with a basket of peats. 
“How long is Capt—Mr 
Wiston staying here?” I asked. 

“He’s no bidin’ ony time. 
He’s just comin’ here in the 
middle o’ the day for his 
denner, and then drivin’ up the 
water to Altbreac. He has 
the fishin’ there.” 

Thirlstone’s face showed pro- 
found relief. ‘‘Thank God!” 
I heard him mutter under his 
breath, and when the landlord 
had gone he fell to talking of 
salmon with much enthusiasm. 
“We must make a big day of 
it to-morrow, dark to dark, 
you know. Thank heaven, our 
beat ’s down-stream, too.” And 
thereafter he made frequent 
excursions to the door, and 
bulletins on the weather were 
issued regularly. 

Dinner over, we drew our 
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chairs to the hearth and fell 
to talk and the slow consump- 
tion of tobacco. When two 
men from the ends of the earth 
meet by a winter fire, their 
thoughts are certain to drift 
overseas. We spoke of the 
racing tides off Vancouver, 
and the lonely pine-clad ridges 
running up to the snow-peaks 
of the Selkirks, to which we 
had both travelled once upon 
a time in search of sport. 
Thirlstone on his own account 
had gone wandering to Alaska, 
and brought back some bear- 
skins and a frost-bitten toe as 
trophies, and from his tales 
had consorted with the finest 
band of rogues which survives 
unhanged on this planet. Then 
some casual word took our 
thoughts to the south, and our 
memories dallied with Africa. 
Thirlstone had hunted in 


Somaliland and done mighty 


slaughter; while I had spent 
some never - to - be - forgotten 
weeks long ago in the hinter- 
land of Zanzibar, in the days 
before railways and game-pre- 
serves. I have gone through 
life with a keen eye for the 
discovery of earthly paradises, 
to which I intend to retire 
when my work is over, and the 
fairest I thought I had found 
above the Rift valley, where 
you have a hundred miles of 
blue horizon and the weather 
of Scotland. Thirlstone, not 
having been there, naturally 
differed, and urged the claim of 
a certain glen in Kashmir, 
where you may hunt two 
varieties of bear and three of 
buck in thickets of rhododen- 
dron, and see the mightiest 
mountain-wall on earth from 
your tent door. The mention 
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of the Indian frontier brought 
us back to our professions, and 
for a little we talked “shop” 
with the unblushing confidence 
of those who know each other’s 
work and approveit. Asav 
young soldier Thirlstone had 
gone shooting in the Pamirs, 
and had blundered into a 
Russian party of exploration 
which contained Kuropatkin. 
He had in consequence grossly 
outstayed his leave, having 
been detained for a fortnight 
by an arbitrary hospitality ; 
but he had learned many things, 
and the experience had given 
him strong views on frontier 
questions. Half an hour was 
devoted to a masterly survey of 
the East, until a word pulled 
us up. 

“JT went there in ’99,” 
Thirlstone was saying,-——“ the 
time Wiston and I were 
sent, ” and then he stopped, 
and his eager face clouded. 
Wiston’s name cast a shadow 
over our reminiscences, 

“What did he actually do?” 
I asked after a short silence. 

“The ordinary thing! He 
seemed a commonplace, good 
sort of fellow, popular, fairly 
competent, a little bad-tem- 
pered perhaps. And then sud- 
denly he did something so 
extremely blackguardly that 
everything was at an end. 
It’s no good repeating details, 
and I hate to think about it. 
We know little about our 
neighbours, and I’m not sure 
that we know much about 
ourselves. There may be ap- 
palling depths of iniquity in 
every one of us, only most 
people are fortunate enough 
to go through the world with- 
out meeting anything to wake 
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the devil in them. I don’t 
believe Wiston was bad in the 
ordinary sense. Only there 
was something else in him— 
somebody else, if you like,—and 
in a moment it came upper- 
most, and he was a branded 
man. Ugh! it’s a gruesome 
thought.” 

Thirlstone had let his pipe 
go out, and was staring mood- 
ily into the fire. 

“ How do you explain things 
like that?” he asked. “I have 
an idea of my own about them. 
We talk glibly of ourself and 
our personality and our con- 
science, as if every man’s nature 
were a smooth, round, white 
thing, like a chuckie - stone. 
But I believe there are two 
men—perhaps more—in every 
one of us. There’s our ordi- 
nary self, generally rather 


humdrum ; and then there’s a 
bit of something else, good, 


bad, but never indifferent,— 
and it is that something else 
which may make a man a 
saint or a great villain.” 

«The Kings of Orion have 
come to earth,’” I quoted. 

Something in the words 
struck Thirlstone, and _ he 
asked me what was the yarn 
I spoke of. 

“It’s an old legend,” I ex- 
plained. “When the kings 
were driven out of Orion, they 
were sent to this planet and 
given each his habitation in 
some mortal soul. There were 
differences of character in that 
royal family, and so the alter 
ego which dwells alongside of 
us may be virtuous or very 
much the reverse. But the 
point is that he is always 
greater than ourselves, for he 
has been a king. It’s a fool- 
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ish story, but very widely be- 
lieved. There is something of 
the sort in Celtic folk-lore, and 
there’s a reference to it in 
Ausonius. Also the bandits 
in the Bakhtiari have a ver- 
sion of it in a very excellent 
ballad.” 

“ Kings of Orion,” said Thirl- 
stone musingly. “I like that 
idea. Good or bad, but always 
great! After all, we show a 
kind of belief in it in our daily 
practice. Every man is always 
making fancies about himself; 
but it is never his workaday 
self, but something else. The 
bank clerk who pictures him- 
self as a financial Napoleon 
knows that his own thin little 
soul is incapable of it; but he 
knows, too, that it is possible 
enough for that other bigger 
thing which is not his soul, but 
yet in some odd way is bound up 
with it. I fancy myself a field- 
marshal in a European war; 
but I know perfectly well that 
if the job were offered me, I 
should realise my incompetence 
and decline. I expect you 
rather picture yourself now 
and then a sort of Julius 
Cesar and empire-maker, and 
yet, with all respect, my dear 
chap, I think it would be rather 
too much for you.” 

“There was once a man,” I 
said, “an early Victorian Whig, 
whose chief ambitions were to 
reform the criminal law and 
abolish slavery. Well, this 
dull, estimable man in _ his 
leisure moments was Emperor 
of Byzantium. He fought 
great wars and built palaces, 
and then, when the time for 
fancy was past, went into the 
House of Commons and railed 
against militarism and Tory 
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extravagance. That particular 
king from Orion had a rather 
odd sort of earthly tenement.” 

Thirlstone was all interest. 
“ A philosophic Whig and the 
throne of Byzantium. A pretty 
rum mixture! And yet—yet,” 
and his eyes became abstracted. 
“Did you ever know Tommy 
Lascelles ?” 

“The man who once governed 
Deira? Retired now, and lives 
somewhere in Kent? Yes, I’ve 
met him once or twice. But 
why?” 

“ Because,” said Thirlstone 
solemnly, “unless I’m greatly 
mistaken, Tommy was another 
such case, though no man ever 
guessed it except myself. I 
don’t mind telling you the 
story, now that he is retired 
and vegetating in his an- 
cestral pastures. Besides, the 


facts are all in his favour, and 
the explanation is our own 


business. .. . 

“His wife was my cousin, 
and when she died Tommy was 
left a very withered, disconsol- 
ate man, with no particular 
object in life. We all thought 
he would give up the service, 
for he was hideously well off ; 
and then one fine day, to our 
amazement, he was offered 
Deira, and accepted it. I was 
short of a job at the time, for 
my battalion was at home, and 
there was nothing going on 
anywhere, so I thought I 
should like to see what the 
East Coast of Africa was like, 
and wrote to Tommy about it. 
He jumped at me, cabled offer- 
ing me what he called his 
Military Secretaryship, and I 
got seconded, and set off. I 
had never known him very 
well, but what I had seen I 
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had liked ; and I suppose he was 
glad to have one of Maggie’s 
family with him, for he was 
still very low about her loss. 
I was in pretty good spirits, 
for it meant new experiences, 
and I had hopes of big game. 

“You’ve never been to Deira ? 
Well, there’s no good trying to 
describe it, for it’s the only 
place in the world like itself. 
God made it and left it to its 
own devices. The town is 
pretty enough, with its palms 
and green headland, and little 
scrubby islands in the river’s 
mouth, It has the usual 
half - Arab, half - Portugee 
look — white green-shuttered 
houses, flat roofs, sallow little 
men in duck, and every type 
of nigger, from the Somali to 
the Shangaan. There are some 
good buildings, and Govern- 
ment House was the mansion 
of some old Portugee seigneur, 
and was built when people in 
Africa were not in such a hurry 
as to-day. Inland there’s a 
rolling, forest country, begin- 
ning with decent trees and 
ending in mimosa-thorn, when 
the land begins to rise to the 
stony hills of the interior ; and 
that poisonous yellow river rolls 
through it all, with a denser 
native population along its 
banks than you will find any- 
where else north of the Zam- 
besi, For about two months 
in the year the climate is 
Paradise, and for the rest you 
live in a Turkish bath, with 
every known kind of fever 
hanging about. We cleaned 
out the town and improved the 
sanitation, so there were few 
epidemics, but there was enough 
ordinary malaria to sicken a 
crocodile. 
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“The place was no special 
use to us. It had been an- 
nexed in spite of a tremendous 
Radical outcry, and, upon my 
soul, it was one of the few 
cases where the Radicals had 
something to say for them- 
selves. All we got by it was 
half a dozen of the nastiest 
problems an unfortunate gov- 
ernor can have to face. Ten 
years before it had been a decay- 
ing strip of coast, with a few 
trading firms in the town, and a 
small export of ivoryand timber. 
But some years before Tommy 
took it up there had been 
a huge discovery of copper in 
the hills inland, a railway had 
been built, and there were sev- 
eral biggish mining settlements 
at the end of it. Deira itself 
was filled with offices of Euro- 
pean firms, it had got a Stock 
Exchange of its own, and it 
was becoming the usual cos- 
mopolitan playground. It had 
a knack, too, of getting the 
very worst breed of adven- 
turer. I know something of 
your South African and Aus- 
tralian mining towns, and with 
all their faults they are run by 
white men. If they haven’t 
much morals, they have a kind 
of decency which keeps them 
fairly straight. But for our 
sins we got a brand of Levant- 
ine Jew, who was fit for no- 
thing but making money and 
making trouble. They were 
always defying the law, and 
then, when they got into a 
hole, they squealed to Govern- 
ment for help, and started a 
racket in the home papers 
about the weakness of the 
Imperial power. The crux of 
the whole difficulty was the 
natives, who lived along the 
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river and in the foot-hills, 
They were a hardy race of 
Kaffirs, sort of far - away 
cousins to the Zulu, and till 
the mines were opened they 
had behaved well enough. 
They had arms, which we had 
never dared to take away, 
but they kept quiet and paid 
their hut-taxes like men. I 
got to know many of the 
chiefs, and liked them, for 
they were upstanding fellows 
to look at and heaven- born 
shikaris. However, when the 
Jews came along they wanted 
labour, and, since we did not 
see our way to allow them 
to add to the imported coolie 
population, they had to fall 
back upon the Labonga. At 
first things went smoothly. 
The chiefs were willing to let 
their men work for good 
wages, and for a time there 
was enough labour for every- 
body. But as the mines ex- 
tended, and the natives, after 
making a few pounds, wanted 
to get back to their kraals, 
there came a shortage; and 
since the work could not be 
allowed to slacken, the owners 
tried other methods. They 
made promises which they 
never intended to keep, and 
they stood on the letter of a 
law which the natives did not 
understand, and they employed 
touts who were little better 
than slave-dealers. They got 
the labour, of course, but soon 
they had put the Labonga into 
a state of unrest which a very 
little would turn into a rising. 

“Into this kettle of fish 
Tommy was pitchforked, and 
when I arrived he was just 
beginning to understand how 
unpleasant it was. As I said 
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before, I did not know him 
very well, and I was amazed 
to find how bad he was at 
his job. A more curiously 
incompetent person I never 
met. He was a long, thin 
man, with a grizzled mous- 
tache, and a mild sleepy eye, 
—not an impressive figure, 
except on a horse; and he 
had an odd lisp which made 
even a shrewd remark sound 
foolish. He was the most in- 
dustrious creature in the world, 
and a model of official decorum. 
His papers were always in 
order, his despatches always 
neat and correct, and I don’t 
believe any one ever caught 
him tripping in office work. 
But he had no more concep- 
tion than a child of the kind 
of trouble that was brewing. 
He never knew an honest man 
from a rogue, and the result 
was that he received all un- 


official communications with a 
polite disbelief. I used to force 
him to see people—miners, pro- 
spectors, traders, any one who 
had something to say worth 
listening to, but it all glided 


smoothly off his mind. He 
was simply the most incom- 
petent being ever created, liv- 
ing in the world as not being 
of it, or rather creating a little 
official world of his own, where 
all events happened on lines 
laid down by the Colonial 
Office, and men were like 
to be rolled into 
packets and properly dock- 
eted. He had an Executive 
Council of people like himself, 
competent officials and blind 
bats at anything else. Then 
there was a precious Legisla- 
tive Council, intended to rep- 
resent the different classes of 
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the population. There were 
several good men on it—one 
old trader called Mackay, for 
instance, who had been thirty 
years in the country, — but 
most were nominees of the 
mining firms, and very seedy 
rascals at that. They were 
always talking about the 
rights of the white man, and 
demanding popular control of 
the Government, and similar 
twaddle. The leader was a 
man who hailed from Hamburg, 
and called himself Le Foy— 
descended from a Crusader of 
the name of Levi,—who was 
a jackal of one of the chief 
copper firms. He overflowed 
with Imperialist sentiment, 
and when he wasn’t waving 
the flag he used to gush about 
the beauties of English coun- 
try life and the grandeur of 
the English tradition. He 
hated me from the start, for 
when he talked of going 
‘home’ I thought he meant 
Hamburg, and said so; and 
then a thing happened which 
made him hate me _ worse. 
He was infernally rude to 
Tommy, who, like the dear 
sheep he was, never saw it, 
and, if he had, wouldn’t have 
minded. But one day I 
chanced to overhear some of 
his impertinences, so I hunted 
out my biggest sjambok and 
lay in wait for Mr Le Foy. 
I told him that he was a rep- 
resentative of the sovereign 
people, that I was a member 
of an effete bureaucracy, and 
that it would be most painful 
if unpleasantness arose be- 
tween us. But, I added, I 
was prepared, if necessary, to 
sacrifice my official career to 
my private feelings, and if 
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he dared to use such lan- 
guage again to his Majesty’s 
representative I would give 
him a hiding he would re- 
member till he found himself 
in Abraham’s bosom. Not 
liking my sjambok, he became 
soap and butter at once, and 
held his tongue for a month 
or two. 

“But though Tommy was 
no good at his job, he was a 
tremendous swell at other 
things. He was an uncom- 
monly good linguist, and had 
always about a dozen hobbies 
which he slaved at; and when 
he found himself at Deira with 
a good deal of leisure, he be- 
came a bigger crank than ever. 
He had a lot of books which 
used to follow him about the 
world in zinc-lined boxes—your 
big paper-backed German books 
which mean research, — and 
he was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and corresponded with 
half a dozen foreign shows. 
India was his great subject, 
but he had been in the Sudan 
and knew a good deal about 
African races. When I went 
out to him, his pet hobby was 
the Bantu, and he had acquired 
an amazing amount of mis- 
cellaneous learning. He knew 
all about their immigration 
from the North, and the Arab 
and Phoenician trade - routes, 
and the Portuguese occupation, 
and the rest of the history of 
that unpromising sea - board. 
The way he behaved in his 
researches showed the man. 
He worked hard at the Labon- 
ga language—which, I believe, 
is a linguistic curiosity of the 
first water,—from missionary 
books and the conversation of 
tame Kaffirs. But he never 
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thought of paying them a visit 
in their native haunts. I was 
constantly begging him to do 
it, but it was not Tommy’s 
way. He did not care a straw 
about political expedience, and 
he liked to look at things 
through the medium of paper 
and ink. Then there were the 
Pheenician remains in the foot- 
hills where the copper was 
mined — old workings, and 
things which might have been 
forts or temples. He knew all 
that was to be known about 
them, but he had never seen 
them, and never wanted to. 
Once only he went to the hills, 
to open some new reservoirs 
and make the ordinary Gov- 
ernor’s speech ; but he went in 
a special train and stayed two 
hours, most of which was spent 
in lunching and being played 
to by brass bands. 

‘‘But, oddly enough, there 
was one thing which stirred 
him with an interest which 
was not academic. I dis- 
covered it by accident one day 
when I went into his study 
and found him struggling with 
a map of Central Asia. In- 
stead of the mild, benevolent 
smile with which he usually 
greeted my interruptions, he 
looked positively furtive, and, 
I could have sworn, tried to 
shuffle the map under some 
papers. Now it happens that 
Central Asia is the part of the 
globe that I know better than 
most men, and I could not help 
picking up the map and look- 
ing at it. It was a wretched 
thing, and had got the Oxus 
two hundred miles out of its 
course. I pointed this out to 
Tommy, and to my amaze- 
ment he became quite excited. 
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‘Nonsense,’ he said. ‘You 
don’t mean to say it goes south 
of that desert. Why, I meant 
to——,’ and then he stam- 
mered and stopped. I won- 
dered what on earth he had 
meant to do, but I merely 
observed that I had been there, 
and knew. That brought 
Tommy out of his chair in 
real excitement. ‘What!’ he 
cried, ‘you! You never told 
me,’ and he started to fire off 
a round of questions which 
showed that if he knew very 
little about the place, he had 
it a good deal in his mind. I 
drew some sketch-plans for 
him, and left him brooding over 
them. 

“That was the first hint I 
got. The second was a few 


nights later, when we were 
smoking in the billiard-room. 
Ihad been reading Marco Polo, 
and the talk got on to Persia 


and drifted all over the north 
side of the Himalaya. Tommy, 
with an abstracted eye, talked 
of Alexander and Timour and 
Genghis Khan, and particu- 
larly of Prester John, who was 
a character that took his fancy. 
Thad told him that the natives 
in the Pamirs were true Persian 
stock, and this interested him 
greatly. ‘Why was there 
never a great state built up 
in those valleys?’ he asked. 
‘You get nothing but a few 
wild conquerors rushing east 
and west, and then some 
squalid khanates. And yet 
all the materials were there— 
the stuff for a strong race, a 
rich land, the traditions of an 
old civilisation, and natural 
barriers against all invasion.’ 

“*T suppose they never found 
the man,’ I said. 
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“He agreed. ‘Their princes 
were sots, or they were bar- 
barians of genius who could de- 
vastate to the gates of Pekin or 
Constantinople, but could never 
build. They did not recognise 
their limits, and so they went 
out in a whirlwind. But if 
there had been a man of solid 
genius he might have built up 
the strongest nation on the 
globe. In time he could have 
annexed Persia and nibbled at 
China. He would have been 
rich, for he could tap all the 
inland trade-routes of Asia. 
He would have had to be a 
conqueror, for his people would 
be a race of warriors, but first 
and foremost he must have 
been a statesman. Think of 
such a civilisation, the Asian 
civilisation, growing up mys- 
teriously behind the deserts 
and the ranges! That’s my 
idea of Prester John. Russia 
would have been confined to 
the line of the Urals. China 
would have been absorbed. 
There would have been no 
Japan. The whole history of 
the world for the last few 
hundred years would have been 
different. It is the greatest of 
all the lost chances in history.’ 
Tommy waxed pathetic over 
the loss. 

“T was a little surprised at 
his eloquence, especially when 
he seemed to remember himself 
and stopped all of a sudden. 
But for the next week I got no 
peace with his questions. I 
told him all I knew of Bokhara, 
and Samarkand, and Tashkend, 
and Yarkand. I showed him 
the passes in the Pamirs and 
the Hindu Kush. I traced out 
the rivers, and I calculated dis- 
tances ; we talked over imagin- 
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ary campaigns, and set up 
fanciful constitutions. It was 
a childish game, but I found it 
interesting enough. He spoke 
of it all with a curious personal 
tone which puzzled me, till one 
day when we were amusing 
ourselves with a fight on the 
Zarafshan, and I put in a mod- 
est claim to be allowed to win 
once in a while. For a second 
he looked at me in blank sur- 
prise. ‘You can’t,’ he said; 
‘I’ve got to enter Samarkand 
before I can’... and he 
stopped again, with a glimmer- 
ing sense in his face that he 
was giving himself away. And 
then I knew that I had sur- 
prised Tommy’s secret. While 


he was muddling his own job, 
he was salving his pride with 
fancies of some wild career in 
Asia, where Tommy, disguised 
as the lord knows what Mus- 
sulman grandee, was hammer- 


ing the little states into an 
empire. 

“T did not think then as I 
think now, and I was amused 
to find so odd a trait in a dull 
man. I had known something 
of the kind before. I had met 
fellows who after their tenth 
peg would begin to swagger 
about some ridiculous fancy of 
their own—their little private 
corner of soul showing for a 
moment when the drink had 
blown aside their common-sense. 
Now, I had never known the 
thing appear in cold blood and 
everyday life, but I assumed 
the case to be the same. I 
thought of it only as a harm- 
less fancy, never imagining that 
it had anything to do with 
character. I put it down to 
that kindly imagination which 
is the old opiate for failures. 
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So I played up to Tommy with 
all my might, and though he 
became very discreet after the 
first betrayal, having hit upon 
the clue I knew what to look 
for, and I found it. When I 
told him that the Labonga were 
in a devil of a mess, he would 
look at me with an empty face 
and change the subject; but 
once among the Turcomans his 
eye would kindle, and he would 
slave at his confounded folly 
with sufficient energy to reform 
the whole East Coast. It was 
the spark which kept the man 
alive. Otherwise he would 
have been as limp as a rag, 
but this craziness put life into 
him, and made him carry his 
head in the air and walk like a 
free man. I remember he was 
very keen about any kind of 
martial poetry. He used to go 
about crooning Scott and Mac- 
aulay to himself, and when we 
went for a walk or a ride he 
wouldn’t speak for miles, but 
keep smiling to himself and 
humming bits of songs. I 
daresay he was very happy,— 
far happier than your stolid, 
competent man who sees only 
the one thing to do and does 
it. Tommy was muddling his 
particular duty, but building 
glorious palaces in the air. 

“One day Mackay, the old 
trader, came to me after a 
sitting of the precious Legisla- 
tive Council. We were very 
friendly, and I had done all I 
could to get the Government 
to listen to his views. He was 
a dour, ill-tempered Scotsman, 
very anxious for the safety of 
his property, but perfectly 
careless about any danger to 
himself. 


“<Captain Thirlstone,’ he 
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said, ‘that Governor of yours 
is a damned fool.’ 

“Of course I shut him up 
very brusquely, but he paid no 
attention. ‘He just sits and 
grins, and lets yon Pentecostal 
crowd we've gotten here as a 
judgment for our sins do what 
they like wi’ him. God kens 
what'll happen. I would go 
home to-morrow, if I could re- 
alise without an immoderate 
loss. For the day of reckoning 
isat hand. Maark my words, 
Captain,—at hand.’ 

“T said I agreed with him 
about the approach of trouble, 
but that the Governor would 
rise to the occasion. I told 
him that people like Tommy 
were only seen at their best in 
a crisis, and that he might be 
perfectly confident that when 
it arrived he would get a new 
idea of the man. I said this, 
but of course I did not believe a 
word of it. I thought Tommy 
was only a dreamer, who had 
rotted any grit he ever pos- 
sessed by his mental opiates. 
At that time I did not under- 
stand about the kings from 
Orion. 

“And then came the thing 
we had all been waiting for— 
a Labonga rising. A week 
before I had got leave and had 
gone up country, partly to 
shoot, but mainly to see for my- 
self what trouble was brewing. 
I kept away from the river, 
and therefore missed the main 
native centres, but such kraals 
as I passed had a look I did 
not like. The chiefs were 
almost always invisible, and 
the young bloods were swagger- 
ing about and bukking to each 
other, while the women were 
grinding maize as if for some 
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big festival. However, after a 
bit the country seemed to grow 
more normal, and I went into 
the foot-hills to shoot, fairly 
easy in my mind. I had got 
up to a place called Shimonwe, 
on the Pathi river, where I had 
ordered letters to be sent, and 
one night coming in from a 
hard day after kudu I found 
a post-runner half-dead from 
fatigue with a chit from Utter- 
son, who commanded a police 
district twenty miles nearer 
the coast. It said simply that 
all the young men round about 
him had cleared out and ap- 
peared to be moving towards 
Deira, that he was in the devil 
of a quandary, and that, since 
the police were under the 
Governor, he would take his 
orders from me. 

“It looked as if the heather 
were fairly on fire at last, so I 
set off early next morning to 
trek back. About mid-day I 
met Utterson, a very badly 
scared little man, who had 
come to look forme. It seemed 
that his policemen had bolted 
in the night and gone to join 
the rising, leaving him with 
two white sergeants, barely 
fifty rounds of ammunition, 
and no neighbour for-a hun- 
dred miles. He said that 
the Labonga chiefs were not 
marching to the coast, as he 
had thought, but north along 
the eastern foot-hills in the 
direction of the mines. - This 
was better news, for it meant 
that in all probability the rail- 
way would remain open. It was 
my business to get somehow 
to my chief, and I was in the 
deuce of a stew how to manage 
it. It was no good following 
the line of the natives’ march, 
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for they would have been be- 
tween me and my goal, and 
the only way was to try and 
outflank them by going due 
east, in the Deira direction, and 
then turning north, so as to 
strike the railway about half- 
way to the mines. I told 
Utterson we had better scat- 
ter, otherwise we should have 
no chance of getting through 
a densely populated native 
country. So, about five in the 
afternoon I set off with my 
chief shikari, who, by good 
luck, was not a Labonga, and 
dived into the jungly bush 
which skirts the hills. 

“For three days I had a 
baddish time. We steered by 
the stars, travelling chiefly by 
night, and we showed extra- 
ordinary skill in missing the 
water-holes. I had a touch of 
fever and got light-headed, and 
it was all I could do to struggle 


through the thick grass and 
wait-a-bit thorns. My clothes 
were torn to rags, and I grew 
so footsore that it was agony 


to move. All the same we 
travelled fast, and there was 
no chance of our missing the 
road, for any route due north 
was bound to cut the railway. 
I had the most sickening un- 
certainty about what was to 
come next. Hely, who was in 
command at Deira, was a good 
enough man, but he had only 
three companies of white troops, 
and the black troops were as 
likely as not to be on their way 
to the rebels. It looked as if we 
should have a Cawnpore busi- 
ness on a small scale, though I 
thanked heaven there were no 
women in the case. As for 
Tommy, he would probably be 
repeating platitudes in Deira 
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and composing an intelligent 
despatch on the whole subject, 

“About four in the after. 
noon of the third day I 
struck the line near a little 
station called Palala. I saw 
by the look of the rails that 
trains were still running, and 
my hopes revived. At Palala 
there was a coolie station- 
master, who gave me a drink 
and a little food, after which I 
slept heavily in his office till 
wakened by the arrival of an 
up train. It contained one of 
the white companies and a 
man Davidson, of the 101st, who 
was Hely’s second in command. 
From him I had news that 
took away my breath. The 
Governor had gone up the line 
two days before with an A.D.C. 
and old Mackay. ‘The sports- 
man has got a move on him at 
last,’ said Davidson, ‘but what 
he means to do Heaven only 
knows. The Labonga are at 
the mines, and a kind of mine- 
guard has been formed for 
defence. The joke of it is that 
most of the magnates are treed 
up there, for the railway is cut 
and they can’t get away. I 
don’t envy your chief the job of 
schooling that nervous crowd.’ 

“T went on with Davidson, 
and very early next morning 
we came to a broken culvert 
and had to stop. There we 
stuck for three hours till the 
down train arrived, and with it 
Hely. He was for ordinary a 
stolid soul, but I never saw a 
man in such a fever of excite- 
ment. He gripped me by the 
arm and fairly shook me. 
‘That old man of yours is 4 
hero,’ he cried. ‘The Lord 
forgive me! and I have always 
crabbed him.’ 
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“T implored him in Heaven’s 
name to tell me what was up, 
but he would say nothing till 
he had had his pow-wow with 
Davidson. It seemed that he 
was bringing all his white 
troops up the line for some 

t demonstration that 
Tommy had conceived. David- 
son went back to Deira, while 
we mended the culvert and got 
the men transferred to the 
other train. Then I screwed 
the truth out of Hely. Tommy 
had got up to the mines before 
the rebels arrived, and had 
found as fine a chaos as can 
be imagined. He did not seem 
to have had any doubts what 
to do. There were a certain 
number of white workmen, 
hard fellows from Cornwall 
mostly, with a few Australians, 
and these he got together with 
Mackay’s help and organised 
into a pretty useful corps. He 


set them to guard the offices, 
and gave them strict orders to 
shoot at sight any one attempt- 
ing toleave. Then he collected 
the bosses and talked to them 


like a father. What he said 
Hely did not know, except that 
he had damned their eyes 
pretty heartily, and told them 
what a set of swine they were, 
making trouble which they had 
not the pluck toface. Whether 
from Mackay, or from his own 
intelligence, or from a memory 
of my neglected warnings, he 
seemed to have got a tight grip 
on the facts at last. Mean- 
while the Labonga were at the 
doors, chanting their battle- 
songs half-a-mile away, and 
shots were heard from the far 
pickets. If they had tried to 
rush the place then, all would 
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have been over, but, luckily, 
that was never their way of 
fighting. They sat down in 
camp to make their sacrifices 
and consult their witch-doctors, 
and presently MHely arrived 
with the first troops, having 
come in on the northern flank 
when he found the line cut. 
He had been in time to hear 
the tail-end of Tommy’s final 
address to the mine-owners. 
He told them, in words which 
Hely said he could never have 
imagined coming from his lips, 
that they would be well served 
if the Labonga cleaned the 
whole place out. Only, he said, 
that would be against the will 
of Britain, and it was his busi- 
ness, a8 @ loyal servant, to 
prevent it. Then, after giving 
Hely his instructions, he had 
put on his uniform, gold lace 
and all, and every scrap of 
bunting he possessed—all the 
orders and ‘Golden Stars’ of 
half a dozen Oriental States 
where he had served. Hemade 
Ashurst, the A.D.C., put on his 
best Hussar’s kit, and Mackay 
rigged himself out in a frock- 
coat and a topper; and the 
three set out on horseback for 
the Labonga. ‘I believe he'll 
bring it off,’ said Hely, with 
wild eyes, ‘and, by Heaven, if 
he does, it’ll be the best thing 
since John Nicholson !’ 

“For the rest of the way 
I sat hugging myself with 
excitement. The miracle of 
miracles seemed to have come. 
The old, slack, incompetent 
soul in Tommy seemed to have 
been driven out by that other 
spirit, which had hitherto been 
content to dream of crazy vic- 
tories on the Oxus. I cursed 
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my folly in having missed it 
all, for I would have given my 
right hand to be with him 
among the Labonga. I envied 
that young fool Ashurst his 
luck in being present at that 
queer transformation-scene. I 
had not a doubt that Tommy 
would bring it off all right. 
The kings from Orion don’t 
go into action without coming 
out on top. As we got near 
the mines I kept my ears open 
for the sound of shots; but all 
was still,—not even the kind 
of hubbub a native force makes 
when it ison the move. Some- 
thing had happened, but what 
it was no man could guess. 
When we got to where the 
line was up, we made very 
good time over the five miles 
to the mines. No one inter- 


fered with us, and the nearer 
we got the greater grew my 
certainty. Soon we were at 


the pickets, who had nothing 
to tell us; and then we were 
racing up the long sandy 
street to the offices, and 
there, sitting smoking on the 
doorstep of the hotel, sur- 
rounded by everybody who was 
not on duty, were Mackay and 
Ashurst. 

“They were an odd pair. 
Ashurst still wore his uniform ; 
but he seemed to have been 
rolling about in it on the 
ground, his sleek hair was 
wildly ruffled, and he was 
poking holes in the dust with 
his sword. Mackay had lost 
his topper, and wore a dis- 
reputable cap, his ancient 
frock-coat was without but- 
tons, and his tie had worked 
itself up behind his ears. 
They talked excitedly to each 
other, now and then vouch- 
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safing a scrap of information 
to an equally excited audi- 
ence. When they saw me 
they rose and rushed for me, 
and dragged me between them 
up the street, while the crowd 
tailed at our heels. 

“*Yere a true _ prophet, 
Captain Thirlstone,’ Mackay 
began, ‘and I ask your par- 
don for doubting you. Ye 
said the Governor only needed 
@ crisis to behave like a man. 
Well, the crisis has come; and 
if there’s a man alive in this 
sinful world, it’s that chief o’ 
yours.’ And then his emotion 
overcame him, and, hard-bitten 
devil as he was, he sat down 
on the ground and gasped 
with hysterical laughter, while 
Ashurst, with a very red face, 
kept putting the wrong end of 
a cigarette in his mouth and 
swearing profanely. 

“‘T never remember a madder 
sight. There was the brassy 
blue sky and reddish granite 
rock and acres of thick red 
dust. The scrub had that 
metallic greenness which you 
find in all copper places. 
Pretty unwholesome it looked, 
and the crowd, which had got 
round us again, was more 
unwholesome still. Fat Jew 
boys, with diamond rings on 
dirty fingers and greasy linen 
cuffs, kept staring at us with 
twitching lips; and one or 
two smarter fellows in riding- 
breeches, mine- managers and 
suchlike, tried to show their 
pluck by nervous jokes. And 
in the middle was Mackay, 
with his damaged frocker, 
drawling out his story in 
broad Scots. 

“*He made this laddie put 
on his braws, and he com- 
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mandeered this iniquitous gar- 
ment for me. I’ve raxed its 
seams, and it'll never look 
again on the man that owns 
it. Syne he arrayed himself 
in purple and fine linen till 
he was like the king’s daugh- 
ter, all glorious without; and 
says he to me, “Mackay,” he 
says, “well go and talk to 
these uncovenanted deevils in 
their own tongue. We'll visit 
them at home, Mackay,” he 
says. ‘‘They’re none such bad 
fellows, but they want a little 
humouring from men like you 
and me.” So we got on our 
horses and started the pro- 
cession—the Governor with his 
head in the air, and the laddie 
endeavouring to look calm and 
collected, and me praying to 
the God of Israel and trying to 
keep my breeks from working 
up above my knees. I’ve been 
in Kaffir wars afore, but I 
never thought I would ride 
without weapon of any kind 
into such a black Armageddon. 
I am a peaceable man for 
ordinar’, and a canny one, but 
I wasna myself in that hour. 
Man, Thirlstone, I was that 
overcome by the spirit of your 
chief, that if he had bidden 
me gang alone on the same 
errand, I wouldna say but I 
would have gone. 

“*We hadna ridden half a 
mile before we saw the indunas 
and their men, ten thousand if 
there was one, and terrible 
as an army with banners. I 
speak feeguratively, for they 
hadna the scrap of a flag 
among them. They were beat- 
ing the war-drums, and the 
young men were dancing with 
their big skin shields and wag- 
ging their ostrich feathers, so 
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I saw they were out for busi- 
ness. I'll no’ say but what 
my blood ran cold, but the 
Governor’s eye got brighter 
and his back stiffer. ‘‘ Kings 
may be blest,” I says to my- 
self, “but thou art glorious.” 

“*We rode straight for the 
centre of the crowd, where the 
young men were thickest and 
the big war-drums lay. As 
soon as they saw us a dozen 
lifted their spears and ran out 
to meet us. But they stopped 
after six steps. The sun glinted 
on the Governor’s gold lace 
and my lum hat, and no 
doubt they thought we were 
heathen deities descended from 
the heavens. Down they went 
on their faces, and then back 
like rabbits to the rest, while 
the drums stopped and the 
whole body awaited our coming 
in a silence like the tomb. 

““* Never a word we spoke, 
but just jogged on with our 
chins cocked up till we were 
forenent.the big drum, where 
yon old scoundrel Umgazi was 
standing with his young men 
looking as black as sin. For 
a moment their spears were 
shaking in their hands, and I 
heard the click of a breech-bolt. 
If we had winked an eye we 
would have become pincushions 
that instant. But some un- 
earthly power upheld us. Even 
the laddie kept a stiff face, and 
for me I forgot my breeks in 
watching the Governor. He 
looked as solemn as an arch- 
angel, and comes to a halt 
opposite Umgazi, when he 
glowers at the old man for 
maybe three minutes, while we 
formed up behind him. Their 
eyes fell before his, and by-and- 
by their spears dropped to 
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their sides. “The father has 
come to his children,” says he 
in their own tongue. ‘“ What 
do the children seek from their 
father?” 

“*Ye see the cleverness of 
the thing. The; man’s past 
folly came to help him. The 
natives had never seen the 
Governor before till they be- 
held him in gold lace and a 
cocked hat on a muckle horse, 
speaking their own tongue and 
looking like a destroying angel. 
I tell you the Labonga’s knees 
were loosed under them. They 
durstna speak a word, until 
the Governor repeated the 
question in the same quiet, 
steely voice. ‘‘ You seek some- 
thing,” he said, “else you had 
not come out to meet me in 
your numbers. The father 
waits to hear the children’s 
desires.” 

“¢Then Umgazi found his 
tongue and began an uneasy 
speech. The mines, he said, 
truly enough, were the abode 
of devils, who compelled the 
people to work under the 

und. The crops were un- 
reaped and the buck went un- 
speared, because there were no 
young men left to him. Their 
father had been away or asleep, 
they thought, for no help had 
come from him; therefore it 
had seemed good to them, be- 
ing freemen and warriors, to 
seek help for themselves. 

“*The Governor listened to 
it all with a set face. Then 
he smiled at them with super- 
natural assurance. They were 
fools, he said, and people of 
little wit, and he flung the 
better part of the Book of Job 
at their heads. The Lord kens 
where the man got his uncanny 
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knowledge of the Labonga, 
He had all their heathen cus- 
toms by heart, and he played 
with them like a cat with a 
mouse. He told them they 
were damned rascals to make 
such a stramash, and damned 
fools to think they could 
frighten the white man by their 
demonstrations. There was no 
brag about his words, just a 
calm statement of faact. At 
the same time, he said, he had 
no mind to let any one wrong 
his children, and if any wrong 
had been done it should be 
righted. It was not meet, he 
said, that the young men 
should be taken from the 
villages unless by their own 
consent, though it was his 
desire that such young men 
as could be spared should 
have a chance of earning an 
honest penny. And then he 
fired at them some stuff about 
the British Empire and the 
King, and you could see the 
Labonga imbibing it like water. 
The man in a cocked hat might 
have told them that the sky 
was yellow, and they would 
have swallowed it. 

“<¢«T have spoken,” he says 
at last, and there was a great 
shout from the young men, 
and old Umgazi looked pretty 
foolish, They were coming 
round our horses to touch our 
stirrups with their noses, but 
the Governor stopped them. 

“<«My children will pile 
their weapons in front of me,” 
says he, “‘toshow me how they 
have armed themselves, and 
likewise to prove that their 
folly is at an end. All except 
a dozen,” says he, “whom I 
select as a bodyguard.” And 
there and then he picked twelve 
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lusty savages for his guard, 
while the rest without a cheep 
stacked their spears and guns 
forenent the big drum. 

“¢Then he turned to us and 
spoke in English. “Get back to 
the mines hell-for-leather, and 
tell them what’s happening, 
and see that you get up some 
kind of a show for to-morrow 
at noon. I will bring the 
chiefs, and we'll feast them. 
Get all the bands you can, and 
let them play me in. Tell the 
mines fellows to look active, 
for it’s the chance of their 
lives.” Then he says to the 
Labonga, “My men will re- 
turn,” he says, “but as for me 
I will spend the night with 
my children. Make ready 


food, but let no beer be made, 
for it is a solemn occasion.” 
“¢And so we left him. I 
will not describe how I spent 
last night mysel’, but I have 


something to say about this 
remarkable phenomenon. I 
could enlarge on the triumph 
of mind over matter... .’ 
“Mackay did not enlarge. 
He stopped, cocked his ears, 
and looked down the road, from 
which came the strains of 
‘Annie Laurie,’ played with 
much spirit but grievously out 
oftune. Followed ‘The British 
Grenadiers,’ and then an at- 
tempt at ‘The March of the 
Priests.’ Mackay rose in ex- 
citement and began to crane 
his disreputable neck, while 
the band—a fine scratch collec- 
tion of instruments—took up 
their stand at the end of the 
street, flanked by a piper in 
khaki who performed when 
their breath failed. Mackay 
chuckled with satisfaction. 
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‘The deevils have entered into 
the spirit of my instructions,’ 
he said. ‘In a wee bit the 
place will be like Falkirk tryst 
for din.’ 

“Punctually at twelve there 
came a great hullabaloo up the 
road, the beating of drums and 
the yelling of natives, and pre- 
sently the procession hove in 
sight. There was Tommy on 
his horse, and on each side of 
him six savages with feather 
head - dress, and shields and 
war-paint complete. After 
him trooped about thirty of the 
great chiefs, walking two by 
two, for all the world like an 
Aldershot parade. They car- 
ried no arms, but the body- 
guard shook their spears, and 
let yells out of them that would 
have scared Julius Cesar. Then 
the band started in, and the 
piper blew up, and the mines 
people commenced to cheer, and 
I thought the heavens would 
fall. Long before Tommy came 
abreast of me I knew what 
I should see. His uniform 
looked as if it had been slept 
in, and his orders were all 
awry. But he had his head 
flung back, and his eyes very 
bright, and his jaw set square. 
He never looked to right or 
left, never recognised me or 
anybody, for he was seeing 
something quite different from 
the red road and the white 
shanties and the hot sky.” 

The fire had almost died out. 
Thirlstone stooped for a moment 
and stirred the peats. 

“Yes,” he said, “I knew that 
in his fool’s ear the trumpets 
of all Asia were ringing, and 
the King of Bokhara was en- 
tering Samarkand.” 
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Sir,—In this tranquil pause of Resignation, 
Wherein you rest awhile, and sit supreme 
To those shrill cat-calls of vituperation 
Which formed a feature of your late régime, 
We would express the thanks that many feel, 
For your good manners, and unflagging zeal. 


Of late, Sir, every little Office-cadger 
That had a “name to make” (and none to lose) 
Has snarled at you, like mongrels round a badger, 
In all the meanest ways a man could choose, 
Climbing to fame by virulent attack 
On one whose boots they were not fit to black. 


They have impeached your honour—which was funny ; 
Your lack of truth—which was distinctly good ; 
Said that you stuck to Office for the money 
(The only point of view they understood) ; 
And humorously vowed that you, not they, 
Degraded Britain’s senate every day. 


Hour after hour of such nocturnal orgies, 
These homely rivals rose upon their legs, 
And poured out fumes, which must have raised the gorges 
Of all save connoisseurs in rotten eggs; 
While their Great Chieftain (knightly soul and brave) 
Made no attempt to teach them to behave. 


Few can have missed who read their windy vapours 
The cause of all this carnival of mud: 
They had to get some notice in the papers, 
Or “let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on their dam—I should say, damask—cheek”’ 
(The only point they had which wasn’t weak). 
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I know not if their dirty tricks may cozen 
The more unlettered of his valued votes: 
He may not realise that, had you chosen, 
You could have rammed their hog-wash down their throats,— 
A punishment from which they stood exempt, 
Merely because you held them in contempt. 


And that was where you scored. This pot-house brawling 
Cried for the notice it did not provoke, 

Which must have been most exquisitely galling 
To men who, like the Jungle’s “ monkey-folk,” 

Did all for notice—and, when all was done, 

Found—how much notice taken of it? None! 


Sir, in these days of Parliamentary privilege, 
When young men in a hurry make a name 
By virtue of a tongue with an uncivil edge, 
And no weak scruples when they use that same, 
When Britain’s welfare more and more depends 
On men with coarser voices than their friends,— 


Just as a contrast to such cheap effront’ry, 
She may be grateful for a man like you, 

Who gives up all his tastes to serve his country, 
And does the _— that a bids him do. 


So, iting you a brief, but sath spel 
Of liberty,—“ Sir, you have wrestled well.” 
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AN OLD CANTONMENT. 


IN many a native state 
ten miles from the mail-route 
track India stands to-day as 
it stood a thousand years ago. 
There the levelling Saxon spirit 
has not penetrated, and there 
wealth and poverty, tyranny 
and largesse, intrigue and sud- 
den death, go side by side as in 
the days of Sevaji, of Akhbar, 
and of Aurungzebe, probably to 
the far greater satisfaction of 
the bulk of the people than ever 
they would realise from the 
blessings of British rule and 
upright administration. In the 
village they marry as they 
married before Timur Lang 
came down the Gomal; in the 
palace the etiquette is that 
of the early kings, save, and 
save only, that the descendant 


of blue-blooded ancestors, the 
grandsons of soldier adven- 
turers who hacked their way 
to power, now eat their hearts 
out, since war and rapine is 


forbidden them, and other 
occupation they have none, 
and the British supremacy has 
found none for them. It is ill 
to take their occupation from a 
race for whom might has been 
right since history began. 

So to the native states we 
must go for a glimpse of the 
India that Marco Polo saw, and 
to the old cantonments for a 
vision of the days of Clive. 

It was in just such an old 
cantonment, not far from native 
state territory, that fate and 
army orders took me last year 
to command a battery with an 
up-to-date equipment in sur- 


roundings redolent of the 
palmy days of the Company, 
The barracks low and tiled, 
with the cupolaed hospital and 
the domed magazine that dated 
from the days of the Marquis 
Hastings and earlier, had been 
occupied by a company of 
European artillery, Company’s 
or Queen’s, since before the 
Mutiny. Old gnarled trees 
lined the mall, which led past 
old yellow stuccoed guard- 
rooms, deserted, and the only 
remnants of the old lines of 
the regiments that rose against 
the masters in the days of the 
Great Terror. Only remnants 
save the line of circular bells- 
of-arms behind them, built to 
a now forgotten pattern, to 
which the sepoy had surged 
one June evening close on 
a century ago. In line with 
the bells-of-arms stood the 
old main-guard, whence the 
brigadier, returning from his 
evening ride with his daughter 
that same day in June, had 
met with volleys instead of the 
usual salute, and had galloped 
as fast as his aged nerves would 
let him to turn out the Euro- 
pean artillery and send the 
ladies to the fort. The same 
guard-room where Rang Khan, 
Ressaldar-Major of the cavalry 
regiment, had established his 
headquarters that very next 
morning, assuming the title of 
general in the army of the 
Padishah of Delhi, and had 
opened with round shot from 
the station time-gun, that had 
once battered at the bastions 
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of Bhurtpur, on the brigadier 
and his seventy artillerymen in 
the old Bundela fort that over- 
hung and overawed the seething 
city beyond the cantonment. 

The old fort had been ours 
since the day when Sir John 
Malcolm and Sir Thomas His- 
lop had swept up from the 
Deccan and hunted the last 
of the Peishwas to earth in 
Asseerghar, and broken the 
power of reiving Pindari barons 
and Mahratta free captains for 
all time. 

Secure in the old bastions 
and spiked gates, the small 
garrison of artillerymen and 
homeless officers, with their 
charge of helpless women and 
children, had “kept their end 
up” for nine long months, till 
some one found time to relieve 
them, though the old brigadier 
from his quarter in the latticed 
balcony overhanging the lake 
had wept at his impotence to 
inflict punishment, and per- 
haps at his age, that had 
hindered him from circumvent- 
ing the mutineers, as younger 
men had done at other garri- 
sons. 

The old fort. still remains as 
the brigadier left it, save that 
a police guard now turns out 
where for forty years after the 
Mutiny a British guard had 
mounted at the gate under the 
big tower,—the tower, forbye, 
from which the brigadier had 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
said Ressaldar-Major Rang 
Khan, late of the —th Light 
Cavalry, and some time general 
of Gorcheras (irregular horse) 
in the forces of the Emperor of 
Delhi, hung as high as Haman 
for all the world to see. And 


to this day that Central Indian 
city talks of the prestige of 
those that held the fort, and 
how Rang Khan hung for his 
pains, so that there is more 
courtesy and reverence in the 
Bundela peasant’s greeting to 
the ruling race than there is to 
be met with in this twentieth 
century in the length and 
breadth of Hindustan. Bis 
dat qui cito dat, and he hangs 
twice who hangs promptly. In 
the evening twilight and the 
early morn the scene of those 
days will print out for those 
who care to read it, by the side 
of the station time-gun, that 
went back to its old place on 
the artillery parade - ground 
from its rebel earthwork by 
the main-guard, and stands to 
this day, with the inscription, 
*Cossipore, 1803,” and the 
Company’s arms on its breech. 

In the old cemetery on the 
fringe of the cantonment lies 
half the history of India, tall 
tombs in a long-past fashion, 
chronicling in two or three 
languages the services of the 
occupant, plaster and marble 
inset dropping from the crum- 
bling brick. Here lies a general 
who, after the good old fashion 
of the Honourable Company 
that so paralysed their army 
in its later wars, died in har- 
ness, at the age of eighty, in 
command of the “ Nerbudda 
Division of the Army of Ben- 
gal”; by his side a commis- 
sioner of a province, light of 
Haileybury and a “ Howe 
boy ”; beyond, a major who 
died of wounds received at the 
battle of Mehidpoor. To bear 
testimony to the lawless habits 
when English ladies graced 
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not the outskirts of an empire, 
stands one with the following 
inscription :— 


En lobing memory of 


CAPTAIN —— 
OF THE 
—— REGT. OF NATIVE INFANTRY. 
THIS TOMB IS ERECTED 
BY HIS 
NATIVE WOMAN 


CARMINA. 


Again, on another and less pre- 
tentious erection— 


En lobing memory of 


SERGT. W. BROWN 

OF THE MADRAS ARTILLERY 
DIED MAY 12TH 1826 

AND 

GUNNER J. MALONEY 
OF THE SAME COMPANY 
DIED SEPT. 27TH 1828. 

THIS TOMB WAS ERECTED BY THEIR 
SORROWING WIDOW. 


This last a relic of the days 
when the soldier’s widow must 
starve did she not straightway 
marry a survivor,—a state of 
things, by the way, that a 
grateful country has altered 
but little. 

In the cantonment the solid 
old bungalows, with their high 
cool rooms, their thick walls, 
high porticos, and low tiled or 
thatched roofs, tell of the day 
when the hills were out of 
reach of the many, and the 
hot weather had to be faced 
as best it could. 

Sitting one day in my own 
cool house, after return from 
stables and orderly-room by 
the same mall as the brigadier 
when he was fired on, and past 
the same main-guard, long 
deserted, I heard a voice in 
the verandah, and my orderly 
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brought me in a soiled card 
with “Mr Patrick Doyle” 
written on it in a straggly 
hand. It was evidently the 
trail of the out-at-elbows white 
or Eurasian that occasionally 
tramps the country round,— 
tramps who usually have a 
marvellous tale, increasing in 
wonder inversely with the age 
and experience of the person 
they visit. “One of General 
Wheeler’s force, sir,” was a fav- 
ourite statement with Eurasians 
of a military appearance, but 
that has died out now. How- 
ever, a white visitor is a white 
visitor in the East, till you 
know his business; so I called 
out, “Will you come in, Mr 
Doyle?” and straightway a 
voice replied, “ Oi will so, sorr!” 
and in stepped, not the sham- 
bling loafer that the dirty card 
had indicated, nor the bibulous 
tramp, but a real old soldier 
of a fast disappearing type, 
@ spare, erect old man, with 
an iron-grey moustache and a 
weatherbeaten face that made 
him any age from fifty up- 
wards, but the wrinkles on his 
face showed more. 

On the breast of his coat 
were many medal ribbons— 
Persia and the Mutiny, the 
Afghan ribbon, and that of 
the rainbow star. Mr Doyle 
saluted, “Oi beg your pardon, 
sorr, but Oi’m an old soldier 
[he would be], and on my way 
to Doolali [Deolali, the trooping 
depot]. Mr Kitchener sent me 
down, sorr, him that’s brother 
to the Commander - in - Chief. 
Oi’m on me way to the old 
soldiers’ house at Doblin,— 
mayhap you know it, sorr? Mr 
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Roberts now will get me a 
bunk there, for he’s the ould 
soldiers’ friend.” Here the old 
man wiped the perspiration 
from his brow, and I called 
for a drink for him, while I 
puzzled my mind for the mem- 
ories the voice aroused. I 
turned to Chelsea Hospital, 
where the old old soldier of the 
old school suns himself on the 
southerly benches, and many 
of the old English soldiery are 
Irish, very Irish. ‘ Here’s 
your health, sorr!” went on 
the musical drawl, ‘ Oi’m not 
the man Oi was, sorr; Oi was ill 
at Umbala last Christmas, bad 
luck to it! The Judge’s lady 
came to see me, sorr; Oi dis- 
remimber her name, but she 
talked wid me and gave me 
twinty rupees. ‘For you've 


been in India longer than me, 
ould man,’ says she, ‘and that’s 
a mighty long toime, God 


knows,’ said she, for she’d chil- 
dern at home.” And then I 
knew the voice. It was Mul- 
vaney himself, as Kipling had 
drawn him, the veritable soft 
accent and the quaint charm 
of expression: Mulvaney him- 
self, with all the charm of Mr 
Kipling’s rendering ; possibly 
the original, but an elder sol- 
dier than Mulvaney, for he had 
only been to the Kabul wars, 
while this old man had been in 
Persia with Outram. 

The accent I knew well: it 
was that of the old [Irish sol- 
dier that you may hear any 
day in that old Soldiers’ House 
at Chelsea, in the piazza by 
the chapel, or in the Long Hall 
where the Duke of Wellington 
lay in state. It is the accent 
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of a race of men that are fast 
dying out. Hark to old “ Mic,” 
for other name he has not, who 
had been in the old 87th, and 
who says “ Me eyes is that bad 
to-day, Misther Garge, that I 
can’t play Spanish Pole at all, 
and there’s big Joe there laugh- 
ing at me for it. Yell mind 
big Joe, Misther Garge ?—him 
that stuck the foive Rooshans 
at Inkerman; your father will 
remimber that, sorr,” and there 
would be the same soft Irish 
accent, and the voice and lan- 
guage of Mulvaney. 

Mr Doyle began again: 
“Whin Oi last lay here, sorr, 
it was where your polo-ground 
now is. Oi was with Gineral 
Whitlock’s column, in the Eagle 
Throop o’ the Bombay Horse 
Artillery. You'll mind the 
Eagle Throop, sorr? — Jim 
Turnbull commanded it, sorr, 
and he was nearly killed at 
Janzi. Oi volunteered to the 
Loight Dragoons after that, 
sorr. Oi was a young man then, 
and now Oi’m an ould one on 
me way to Kilmainham House. 
"Twas a foine throop, sorr, the 
Eagle Throop, when the Mutiny 
began; we wore a shiny black 
helment loike a fireman’s, wid 
toiger skin round. When they 
thransferred us to the Royal 
Artillery, sorr, without niver 
so much as axing ‘by your 
lave,’ they gave us broad red 
stroipes to our trowsies, but 
the captain he cut them off 
and made two, the same as we 
had before. When Gineral 
Mansfield came to see the 
throop at Kirkee that had 
done the same, he ordered the 
captain to pay for new ones; 
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but when our captain hearrd 
that the gineral was coming— 
we were laying at Mhow thin, 
sorr, after the Mutiny was sup- 
preshed—he filled up the cintre 
of the two stroipes wid red 
braid, and the gineral was that 
shortsighted he niver saw it at 
all. He was a foine man, sorr, 
was Jim Turnbull, and Oi was 
his rough-rider, though you 
would not think it now, sorr. 
We marrched in Centhrall 
India in June, wid the high 
red collars on our dhress- 
jackets ; but the captain he cut 
thim off at the neck, and nearly 
had to pay for that tu, sorr. 
But the gineral got sunsthroke 
and threw away his rigulation 
stock, and said to the captain, 
‘You may go to hell, Captain 
Turnbull, and take your collars 
wid you,’ an’ we did, sorr, whin 
we bate the Ranni at Janzi, 
six guns in loine and Captain 
hell-for-leather in front till he 
was wounded, but Oi disremim- 
ber where. 

“When the Boer warr was 
on, sorr, and the Quane called 
for ould soldiers to come to the 
colours, Oi wint to the officer 
commanding the Garrison Bat- 
tery at Allahabad. ‘What do 
you want, ould man?’ sez he. 
‘Oi’ve come to rejoin the col- 
ours, sorr,’ sez Oi, ‘seeing that 
the Quane wants her ould 
soldiers,’ and the major, sorr, 
he burst out laughing, and said 
‘Take him away, Serjeant- 
Major,’ sez he, ‘and give him a 
hundred rupees from the can- 
teen fund,’ sez he, ‘for he’s seen 
more foighting than iver you 
or Oi’ll see, Sergeant-Major.’ 
He remoinded me o’ Jim Turn- 
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bull, sorr, did the major o’ that 
battery. 

“Was Oi in Persia, sorr? 
Oi was so; but Oi was a re- 
cruitie then, and dhrove in the 
gun, sorr, for one av the black 
droivers was sick, and the cap- 
tain said ‘He cared not for 
black or white, but that recruit 
Doyle should droive, and be 
damned to him’; and Oi dhrove 
Number Tu gun whin the right 
division and the 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry charrged the Shah’s 
squares, and the wheeldroiver, 
sorr, was a shouting Ram 
Sammy for all he was worth. 
But now Oi’m on me way to 
Kilmainham, sorr, wid niver a 
penny to me name, me that 
was Jim Turnbull’s rough-rider, 
and God rest his sowl! *Tisn’t 
money Oi want, sorr, at all, at 
all, but a suit of clothes, for Oi 
lost me duds and a ticket for 
Doolali, where Mr Kitchener 
promised Oi’d have orders for a 
passage. Oi wint home at the 
Jubilee, sorr,—Mr Roberts sent 
me; but Oi’d money thin, and 
niver thought Oi’d know the 
want of it. 

“Were you in Africa, sorr? 
Were you, now? and Mr Roberts 
tu, he did well, sorr—did he 
not? and why wouldn’t he, 
sorr? Till me that, now, for 
he was wan o’ John Company’s 
artillerymen, like Jim Turnbull 
and meself, sorr. Oi moind Mr 
Roberts tu, whin he was a lif- 
tinant, or maybe “twas a cap- 
tain,—Oi disremimber: they 
said he’d been the divil and 
all at Dilhi, sorr.” 

And here my old soldier 
gave me an opening, so I said, 
“ Will you stay to-night in my 
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barracks, Mr Doyle ?—the ser- 
geant-major will make you 
comfortable.” 

“That will Oi, sorr, and the 
bhoys will be good to the ould 
man,” said he. 

So I wrote a note to my 
good sergeant-major telling 
him to look after the old gun- 
ner and not let him get drunk 
and be laughed at in the can- 
teen. The hard old man then 
trudged off to the lines, refus- 
ing @ lift in a trap or even a 
glass of whisky. 

It was with some anxiety 
that I went down to the lines 
next morning, fearing to hear 
that Mr Doyle might have ex- 
ceeded in the wine of the 
country. However, I was soon 
reassured, for my sergeant- 
major told me that they had 
made him very comfortable,— 
that he had sat in the canteen 
till it closed, and then had 
come over to the sergeant’s 
mess, where he had stayed till 
midnight. “But ’ee never 
drunk nothing at all, sir, and 
the men took to ’im wonderful ; 
he slept in No. 2 barrack, sir.” 
And I could see that Sergeant- 
Major Jones approved of my 
action : it is always more satis- 
factory when one’s battery- 
sergeant-major approves one’s 
actions. 

I had hardly got to the 
orderly room when Mr Doyle 
himself appeared, shaven and 
in my blue suit, and the salute 
he gave me was in the best early 
Victorian style. “God bless 
you, sorr,” said he, “for taking 
care of an ould man. It’s not 
often that Oi come across a 
battery, sorr, that remoinds me 
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of the Eagle Throop, but, be 
the powers, sorr, yours does. 
Oi moind whin we lay here, 
sorr, along o’ Gineral Whitlock, 
that we had two teams o’ roan 
horses, loike as it might be to 
yours, sorr. Whin we arrived 
by the Damoh road there, we 
found ivery mother’s son in the 
ould fort, and the rimnant o’ a 
company o’ Curry bhat Artil- 
lery,—that’s what we called the 
Madras boys, sorr,—that came 
on with us to Janzi, and 
manned the guns we tuk from 
the Ranni.” 

The old man was fairly off 
on his havers—some dull, some 
interesting, and many amus- 
ing; and my men, as the 
sergeant-major said, had taken 
a fancy to him. He stayed 
with us three days, came out 
to a drill order, and was pleased 
to say the drivers drove as 
well as Jim Turnbull’s. They 
made a subscription for him, 
and handed the most of it to 
me to send to the commandant 
at Deolali, to be given him on 
board ship, since they knew 
their own ways. We paid for 
his ticket, gave him some 
pocket-money, and half the 
battery went to see him off. 
The man’s charm of manner, 
his quaint anecdotes, his sol- 
dierly appearance, and his ab- 
stemious habits had won every 
heart. When he came to say 
good-bye to me I was in the 
gun-park, and the guns at- 
tracted him. “Oi misdoubt, 
sorr, but these ‘ll be better 
nor those we had in the Eagle 
Throop. God bless you, sorr, 
for your kindness to an ould 
artilleryman, sorr; and praise 
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the Virgin that Oi sthruck 
this cantonment in me wan- 
derings on me way to Kil- 
mainham. ‘Tis yourself, sorr, 
that remoinds me of Jim 
Turnbull entoirely; and Oi 
was his rough - rider — re- 
mimber that, sorr.” And off 
he went to his train. The 
commandant wrote to us later 
that he had turned up there, 
but that friends had offered 
him a home or some employ- 
ment up country, and that 
he had proceeded to join them, 
resigning the passage which, 
as he told us, ‘“‘ Mr Kitchener” 
had arranged for him. 

I daresay he will turn up 
again in the East with more 
tales of the “Eagle Throop,” 
and of his subsequent life in 
the Light Dragoons, or as a 
railway driver. If not, his 
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counterpart is to be seen an 
day at Kilmainham, or the old 
house at Chelsea that is the 
best claim of Charles II. to the 
memory of posterity. There 
the Mutiny and the Crimea 
veterans still drowse on the 
southerly benches, where vet- 
erans of Waterloo and the 
Peninsula and of the earlier 
wars have drowsed out their 
years before them. 

The old cantonment like- 
wise will drowse on, left high 
and dry by the tide that 
tends to the frontier; and ere 
long Kitchener helmet, khaki 
jumper, and quick-firing gun 
will leave John Company’s lines 
to the decaying bells-of-arms, 
the mouldering stucco tombs, 
the jackal, and the serpent. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

G. F. MacMouny. 
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THE NEW CABINET: HAS IT A LEADER {—THE DICTATION OF IRELAND—MR 
MORLEY AND INDIA—THE APOTHEOSIS OF LABOUR—-FISCAL REFORM 
—MR BALFOUR ON UNION——THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN POLIOY. 


It is perhaps due to the 
sporting instincts of English- 
men that the recent change of 
Government appears of greater 
importance than it is. The 
element of uncertainty, the 
chance of prophecy, the giving 
and taking of odds, are more 
stimulating than the mere dis- 
cussion of politics. It delights 
us to speculate as to whom 
this or that office will be given, 
to shift and re-shift the pieces 
of the game, and thus to an- 
ticipate and resolve the diffi- 
culties of the players. But 
for many reasons our interest 
in the present Government 
may cease with its completion. 
The truth is, it is not united, 
it is not characteristic, in its 
present shape it cannot be 
long-lived. It is not even sure 
that it ought to be where 
it is: having clamoured for 
office with a loud and insist- 
ent voice, the Liberal Party 
now declares that it has been 
duped on to the Treasury 
Bench. It has been thrust 
into power, we are told, by a 
trick, and the honour which it 
enjoys with a satisfied pom- 
posity has been put upon it 
by its unscrupulous opponents. 
Nothing, of course, can be 
farther from the truth. Mr 
Balfour is justified by theory 
and practice in resigning when 
and how he would. If Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 


found it irksome to accept 
the seals of office, he could 
easily have declined them. It 
is not likely that Sir Henry 
studies the works of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, but if he 
does, he may remember that 
writer’s account of what 
happened in the late autumn 
of 1845. Just sixty years ago 
—the time of the year and the 
general situation of affairs are 
strangely similar—Sir Robert 
Peel suddenly resigned. Like 
Mr Balfour, he was not per- 
fectly sure of his party’s 
“unanimous vigour”; he fore- 
saw achange in hisown opinions 
which all his friends were not 
likely to share ; and he was will- 
ing to make way for his adver- 
saries. Lord John Russell was 
asked to form a Government, 
but he did not accept the enter- 
prise with alacrity. In Lord 
Beaconsfield’s immortal words, 
he handed “the poisoned 
chalice” back to Sir Robert. 
Now Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, if he thought the 
“chalice” was poisoned, might 
have given it back. But he 
did nothing of the sort. Even 
poison, if poison it were, tasted 
sweet to his tongue, if only the 
chalice might be emptied in 
Downing Street, and he took 
the dose with a kind of eager- 
ness. And, having taken it, he 
has as little right as have his 
colleagues to pretend that it 
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was pushed into his hand 
against his will. It is not 
every day that a painstaking 
politician, not highly gifted 
nor brilliantly original, gets the 
chance of being Prime Minister, 
even for a month, and no doubt 
the temptation to which Sir 
Henry was exposed was strong 
enough. But, having yielded 
to temptation, it is not for him 
to utter or inspire a single 
word of complaint. 

However, the new Govern- 
ment is not united. Lord 
Rosebery, the candid friend of 
Liberalism, has lost no time 
in telling the truth. Though 
he refused to “serve” him- 
self under the new banner, 
he could not prevent the ser- 
vice of his friends; and on 
that subject he can say no 
more than that they must have 
received “assurances” which 
he has not received. In other 
words, he regards Sir Edward 
Grey and Messrs Asquith and 
Haldane as nothing better 
than guarantees that the new 
Prime Minister will be kept 
rigidly to the performance of 
his duty. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in fact, is a mere 
hostage given over to the 
Liberal Imperialists —a host- 
age whom the Imperialists will 
not hesitate to put to the edge 
of the sword if there is the 
slightest sign of treachery. 
But, where guarantees are ex- 
pected and hostages given, 
there is an end of union 
and of friendship; and Sir 
Henry, though he sit on the 
Treasury Bench, will be sur- 
rounded before long by an 
overbearing Opposition of his 
own colleagues. 
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Once again it is Ireland 
that dictates the motive of 
the comedy. As Mr Balfour 
said some weeks ago at Man- 
chester, the present Ministers 
have not departed from Mr 
Gladstone’s views either in the 
letter or in the spirit. There 
is only one difference between 
their present and their previ- 
ous condition of mind. “In 
1892 they were proud of Home 
Rule; in 1905 they are 
ashamed of Home Rule.” Sir 
Henry, living always in the 
larger hope, is less openly 
ashamed than his colleagues, 
Indeed, if it were not for the 
Liberal League he would boast 
in public of his shame. And 
he is pledged not only by the 
promises of the past but by 
the promises of the present. 
He has proclaimed himself a 
champion of separation in the 
plainest terms, and the assur- 
ances of which Lord Rosebery 
speaks must be strong indeed 
if, after the meeting at Stir- 
ling, they can satisfy Sir 
Edward Grey and his more 
intimate colleagues. § Lord 
Rosebery, having no assur- 
ances, and having at last 
avowed himself a thick-and- 
thin Unionist, is not satisfied, 
and, like the trouble-féte he has 
always proved himself, does 
not hesitate to spoil the pleas- 
ure of our new statesmen. 
Nor is Lord Rosebery by any 
means Sir Henry’s most dan- 
gerous friend. Even if he 
were satisfied, there would 
still remain Mr John Red- 
mond—sinister and implacable 
—to be reckoned withal. 

As the new Government is 


‘not united, so it is not char- 
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acteristic. It is impossible to 
find a single formula which 
could express the views of Mr 
Lloyd-George and Mr Haldane, 
of Mr Burns and Sir Edward 
Grey. ‘Those behind cry for- 
ward, and those before cry 
pack.” The Prime Minister 
has been so desirous of con- 
ciliating all classes that he 
has probably satisfied none. 
How shall one Labour member 
ive a tone to a Cabinet which 
contains three of Lord Rose- 
bery’s most loyal Vice-Presi- 
dents? How shall one Welsh 
Dissenter make his voice heard 
against half-a-dozen champions 
of the Church? And history 
tells us that, where there is 
no strong leader, homogeneity 
alone can save a Government. 
A mere collection of all the 
talents may amuse the curious, 
but it cannot assume a char- 
acter of its own, and having 
no character it cannot impose 
itself upon the world. And the 
best that can be said of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
team is that they are an odd 
lot, of which some are better 
than others, but the efficiency 
of which is necessarily impaired 
by disparity of aim and talent. 
A dozen Lloyd-Georges might 
accomplish something, or a 
dozen Asquiths. But how shall 
Lloyd-George and Asquith 
achieve the same purpose or 
follow the same course? 

And the impermanence of 
the Government is no less cer- 
tain than its lack of character. 
It is called to fill a gap, and it 
will have served its purpose 
when that gap is filled. The 

inisters, concerning whose 
places there has been so long 
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and animated a discussien, will 
be out in a few weeks, and 
their posts will most likely be 
reshuffled if a general election 
gives them the confidence of 
the country. For instance, it 
will probably never be known 
whether Mr Haldane is a 
heaven-born Secretary of State 
at War or not. Even if Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
and his party do return to 
office, there is no reason why 
they should all come back to 
the same places. Jealousy may 
poison in six weeks what ap- 
pears to be unanimity. A or 
B may be dissatisfied with his 
post. C may clamour, as he 
has already done with all the 
eloquence and rancour at his 
disposal, that he has been over- 
looked. And for the sake of 
peace the Prime Minister, if 
indeed he remain Prime Min- 
ister, may find adjustment a 
first necessity. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that the 
present Cabinet will speedily 
pass away or be transformed. 
But it is a curious piece of 
workmanship; and even though 
it is foredoomed to accomplish 
nothing as it stands, it is not 
unworthy, as an article of 
virtu, of a detailed examina- 
tion. 

It may be said at once that 
Sir Henry has not set about 
his task in any spirit of ped- 
antry. All is fish that comes 
to his net: small and great, 
Radical and Imperialist, he has 
room for them all. Those who 
hate their native land sit side 
by side with those who love it. 
And if the Government were 
doomed to live awhile and to 
produce its logical result, that 
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result would be a condition of 
stable equilibrium. But until 
experience proves to us who 
will really take the lead, it is 
impossible to estimate the col- 
lective ability of the new 
Cabinet. If one of the nineteen 
proves himself to possess more 
force and energy than his 
fellows, the rest will sink in- 
stantly into ciphers. The 
dominant lesson of history is 
that the talents of a body are 
never equal to the sum of the 
talents of those who make up 
the body. They may be 
greater or less: they are never 
the same. The chief question, 
then, to be asked is, Does Sir 
Henry’s Cabinet hold a leader? 
And that is a question which 
only time can answer. 
Meanwhile we must fall back 
upon the individuals, and they 
give us little hope of the future. 
It is true that change and the 


passage of years have rid us 
of some dangerous councillors. 
Mr Leonard Courtney, for in- 


stance, will not be able to 
advocate officially the renunci- 
ation of our colonies. But 
others are left who inspire no 
confidence. The appointment 
of Mr John Morley to preside 
over the destinies of India 
should provoke an _ ironical 
smile on the face of the most 
hardened Little Englander. 
Here is a politician who can- 
not bear autocracy in any 
form, asked to control the 
Government of a great country, 
which understands and can 
understand nothing save the 
domination of an autocrat. 
Here is a stern man of let- 
ters, in whose mind right and 
wrong are terms unchanged 
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by sky or _ circumstance, 
called upon to accommodate 
the varying creeds and time- 
worn prejudices of a dozen 
races. Here is a Jacobin, who 
can always pardon the excesses 
of the people, elected to ad- 
minister a Government whose 
life depends upon the wise 
suppression of popular opinion. 
Even the fantastic trade of 
politics cannot show a more 
whimsical fantasy than this. 
And the excuses which the 
organs of the party find for Mr 
Morley’s appointment merely 
aggravate the absurdity. “It 
is possible that he may regret 
that the British ever estab- 
lished themselves in India,” 
admits a friendly review; but 
the admission does not prevent 
the review from assuring its 
readers that “there is every 
possibility of Mr Morley’s prov- 
ing one of the ablest adminis- 
trators who have entered the 
India Office of recent years.” 
That is to say, sympathy and 
understanding are nothing. 
A man who disapproves of his 
job is as likely to do well with 
it as a man who believes firmly 
in the justice of his action. 
We do not take so gloomy a 
view of administration, nor do 
we suppose that the review 
perceives the logic of its argu- 
ment. By the same method of 
reasoning it would be easy to 
prove that Dr Clifford would 
make an ideal Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and that Dr Bridge- 
water, who was recently sent 
away for a stretch of seven 
years, would be the best pos- 
sible substitute for the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

We hope, therefore, that after 
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the general election, if the 
Radicals are still in office, a 
post may be found for Mr 
Morley in which the honest 
exercise of his opinions may 
be of less danger to the State. 
But if Mr Morley’s appoint- 
ment seems to us the worst, it 
is the worst merely because it 
confers the greatest power of 
doing harm. And there are 
not a few peaceful offices 
which Mr Gladstone’s biogra- 
pher might hold without doing 
harm either to himself or to 
us: the Board of Trade, for 
instance, or the Board of 
Education. We cannot say 
as much for Mr John Burns, 
whose inclusion in the Cabinet 
is inexplicable on any ground. 
It is obviously not expedient, 
and it cannot be popular. By 
a peculiar fiction, which is the 
degradation of politics, men 
are chosen to govern, except 
in times of rare stress, by a 
quality which is most often 
the negation of government— 
readiness of speech. Now that 
Mr John Burns is ready of 
speech, after his own fashion, 
we all know. He has climbed 
the easy slopes of notoriety 
with the aid of violent and 
unthinking speech. He has 
used more words to say less 
than any man of his genera- 
tion, and he has got an audi- 
ence because his words are 
rough and his voice is loud. 
But rough words and a loud 
voice are not all that is 
needed to rule a great coun- 
try. A sense of affairs, a 
prudent mind, a knowledge 
of other nations than our 
own, should be the equip- 
ment of every Minister. If 
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Government be anything else 
than the sport of amateurs, 
we should ask that the highest 
offices be held by men of some 
training and education. Had 
Mr Burns passed successfully 
through a period of probation 
as an under-secretary, he might 
have deserved promotion. But 
to make a mob-orator, who 
called the world’s attention to 
himself by riotous behaviour 
in Trafalgar Square, one of a 
small committee to which the 
destinies of the Empire are 
submitted, is to attack the 
task of government with a 
miserable flippancy. It is true 
that Mr Burns has sat upon 
the County Council, which is 
another reason why he should 
not be sent to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. Truly, the 
management of the steam- 
boats, which run _ burdenless 
up and down the river, is no 
proof of administrative ability, 
and we are still unconvinced 
of Mr Burns’ fitness for his 
post. 

The appointment, then, is 
not expedient. Nor can it be 
popular. If Sir Henry thought, 
in making it, that he would 
conciliate the representatives 
of Labour, he must have a very 
poor knowledge of human na- 
ture. The party of revolt likes 
nothing so little as that one 
of their number should get on. 
Many instances of this truth 
may be noted in the history of 
the French Revolution, whose 
bloodthirsty heroes sent their 
colleagues to the guillotine 
directly they observed in them 
a too robust desire to climb. 
And after all, the guillotine is 
the best logic of the democracy. 
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If all men are equal, they de- 
serve equal treatment, and we 
can imagine no better method 
of ensuring equality than de- 
capitation. When once the head 
is off, there is an end to the 
superiority of brains. But the 
guillotine is out of fashion, and 
Mr Burns’ head will never roll 
into the basket. Instead we 
have protests and resolutions, 
and of these Mr Burns will 
have enough before he has 
been many weeks in office. 
And the anger of his late col- 
leagues is easily intelligible. 
Mr Burns was sent to West- 
minster not for his own glory 
and profit, but to aid the 
cause of Labour. No sooner 
doeshe become part of a Govern- 
ment than he goes over to the 
enemy—he is a sworn adherent 
of the other side. Even if his 


intentions were still the same, 
he has sacrificed the power of 


criticism, and he cannot hope 
to carry the whole Cabinet with 
him. More than this, Mr 
Burns has for many years been 
forgetting his political origin. 
He is no longer intransigeant. 
He writes articles in the maga- 
zines, he attends private views 
and first nights, as the news- 
papers are always eager to tell 
us, and, in fact, he does all 
these things which flatter or 
amuse the middle-class. That, 
indeed, is the worst of him, 
from the point of view of the 
Labour Party,—he is frankly 
middle-class. It is only in one 
respect that he recalls the John 
Burns of old. He knows better 
than any other Member of Par- 
liament how to rule his constit- 
uents. There was discipline 
in Battersea, and if any mis- 
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creants dared to disturb one of 
his meetings, they were soon 
called to account by his body- 
guard of “ Lambs.” 

But it is no wonder that 
Mr Keir Hardie and others 
regard him as a renegade; 
and Mr Hardie’s article, 
contributed to the ‘Labour 
Leader,’ pleases us far better 
than it will please Mr Burns. 
Sincerity rings in every word 
of it, and it is clear that Mr 
Hardie is that rare man among 
men —a Socialist who will 
not desert the cause for profit. 
He admits that his old friend 
John has obtained his reward, 
“the reward of his virtues and 
defects,” and that he has 
abandoned “his comrades in 
the midst of the struggle.” 
But he has no doubt as to the 
source of his success. “Had 
John Burns never been a 
Socialist,” he says, “and were 
there no Independent Labour 
Party, he would never have 
been a Cabinet Minister.” 
That is true, and therein lies 
the bitterness of truth. John 
Burns did not fight alone, but 
he has succeeded alone; and 
how shall his old friends 
believe in his sincerity? 

To some of the other appoint- 
ments there is no great objec- 
tion. But it is significant 
that wise men approve those 
Ministers most highly who are 
farthest removed from _ the 
sympathy of their chief. Sir 
Edward Grey may be trusted 
to support the interests of 
England, and it is unlikely 
that Messrs Asquith and 
Haldane will fail to deserve 
well of their country. But, 
as we have said, it is not the 
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“talents” which count. And 
what we want to know is the 
policy of the leader. It is a 
good deal to remember that the 
author of that ingenious phrase 
“methods of barbarism ” should 
be the president of the Defence 
Committee, but happily we are 
now at peace, and we can only 
hope that while Sir Henry is in 
office he will not have to call 
upon the army which he has 
insulted. It is at home and 
in the Colonies that he would 
show the greatest activity, if 
we may believe his speeches 
made in Opposition. He is 
pledged to many desperate 
enterprises. He must first of 
all ship back to their homes 
all the Chinamen who are at 
work in Africa,—an ungrateful 
task, surely, as they have al- 
ready won him more than one 
by-election. But to-day the 
responsibility is his, and it will 
not be enough, even for the 
capture of votes, to condemn 
the policy of his predecessors. 
He must straightway rescind 
it. He must then take over 
all the schools which belong to 
the Church, thus confiscating 
private property, or paying an 
amount of compensation which 
all Mr Asquith’s ingenuity will 
fail to find. And having laid 
hands upon the schools, he 
must either secularise educa- 
tion or bow his head to the 
demands of that eminent Boan- 
erges, Dr Clifford. And he is 
only at the threshold of reform. 
He must reopen the difficult 
question of licensing, and 
render a happy solution im- 
possible. So much he will be 
expected to undo. What, if he 
come back to office, will he do? 
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When the Church has been 
disestablished, there will be so 
many wires to pull, so many 
interests to conciliate, that we 
can only hope he will do as 
little harm as possible. 

There remains Ireland, and 
it is evident that the Prime 
Minister who sends Lord Aber- 
deen and Mr Bryce to Ireland 
means mischief. The preju- 
dices of both men are notor- 
ious; and if they have the 
opportunity they are far more 
likely to follow Mr Redmond 
than Sir Edward Grey. Not 
that we fear, should Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman nowcome 
back as leader of the Govern- 
ment, that he will instantly 
tackle the question of Home 
Rule. He is at once too prudent 
and too timid. He will hope 
to win the favour of the Irish 
by the promise of a liberal 
instalment, and leave the 
“larger policy ” to chance. As 
Lord Rosebery told the Liberal 
League, “the fear is not of 
an Irish Parliament in Dublin, 
but of an Irish Parliament in 
London; of a British Parlia- 
ment mortgaged to Irish busi- 
ness; of a British Parliament 
under the dominion of the Irish 
party.” That is a fear which 
is neither small nor unreason- 
able, and that is a fear which 
Sir Henry’s rash speeches and 
sanguine policy most justly 
inspire. 

But the interference of Ire- 
land with the business of the 
House of Commons is not the 
worst danger that the prospect 
of a new Government inspires. 
The risks abroad are always 
greater than the risks at home. 
The new Cabinet will do far 
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more harm to Great Britain 
by its foreign policy, and by 
its support of what it calls 
Free Trade, than by making 
terms with the Irish or 
sending the Chinese back to 
their own homes. So long as 
Sir Edward Grey remains at 
the Foreign Office we may 
cherish some belief in a con- 
tinuous policy. But Sir Ed- 
ward Grey will not be master 
even in his own house. He 
will have to do battle not 
merely with Liberal traditions 
but with his own colleagues. 
Not long ago Mr Morley told 
us that he disapproved of all 
treaties, and if he carry more 
weight in the Cabinet than the 
Liberal Imperialists, what will 
become of our understanding 
with France or our treaty with 
Japan? The truth is that the 
balance of the new Cabinet is 
but Mr Gladstone’s old Cabinet 
And if 


under another name. 
it be Liberal, in Mr Gladstone’s 
sense, then Lord Rosebery’s 
distinguished Vice - Presidents 
should find no place in it. 
What, then, will be their action 


when the difficulty arises? 
Will they desert their prin- 
ciples or their new leader? 
It will not be long before their 
loyalty is put to the test, for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in spite of the concili- 
atory spirit which for the 
moment animates him, is not 
a miracle of tact. He must 
make many speeches in the 
near future, and there is none 
to whom the famous Irish bull 
may be more appropriately 
applied than to him: when- 
ever he opens his mouth he 
puts his foot in it. 
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However, we may already de- 
tect the hopeful signs of a Tory 
reaction. Our chances at the 
polls are far better than they 
were six months ago. They 
will be better still when we 
know the Radical programme. 
The fight is far easier that is 
not carried on in the dark. 
The combatants, moreover, will 
have the better chance of vic- 
tory if they are solidly united, 
and we hope that what Mr 
Balfour calls ‘“ unanimous 
vigour ” will soon be restored 
to the party. And it is only 
by a common understanding 
that any measure of success 
can be attained. The voter 
who is asked to distinguish 
between Mr Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain has been at a dis- 
advantage. It is not subtlety 
of intellect which distinguishes 
the citizen, who prefers to hold 
his opinions with a dogmatic 
certainty, and whose mind is 
instantly disturbed if it be 
asked to weigh two opinions 
upon the same side. However, 
agreement is not merely pos- 
sible but easy. And Mr Bal- 
four’s luminous speech at Leeds 
made it far easier. With the 
frankness that we expect of 
him, the late Prime Minister 
reiterated his views on fiscal 
policy. He announced his con- 
tempt for Cobden Club pedan- 
try. He declared with perfect 
truth that “you practise Free 
Trade when you do your best 
to make others accept it.” 
Though he calls himself a Free 
Trader, he confesses that no 
country can negotiate profit- 
ably without a threat behind, 
and this threat, in his opinion, 
should be a threat of retali- 
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ation. Moreover, he faces with 
courage and expectancy a tax 
upon food-stuffs, if that tax 
will give us permanent Free 
Trade with our Colonies. As 
for a general tariff,—and here 
he separated himself from Mr 
Chamberlain,—he denounced it 
as an inconvenient starting- 
point in dealing with foreign 
nations. He is not a Pro- 
tectionist: he likes not the 
name nor the thing. But he 
has given a chance for all sec- 
tions of the party to unite in 
courage and in loyalty. It is 
idle, in a moment of crisis, to dis- 
pute about terms, and it is clear 
that neither Mr Chamberlain 
nor anybody else desires Pro- 
tection for its own sake. The 
slight difference which exists 
between the two wings of the 
party is a difference not of 
principle but of procedure, and 
Mr Balfour was perfectly right 
in declaring that no Protec- 
tionist need “have the smallest 
difficulty in accepting the con- 
structive change which we de- 
sire to see carried into effect.” 
After all, if a man wishes to go 
from London to Edinburgh, he 
need not disdain the friend 
who gives him a lift as far as 
Newcastle. This, then, is the 
importance of Mr Balfour’s 
speech: it makes for union, 
not for disunion. It is a frank 
attempt to shape a policy to 
which either wing of the party 
may subscribe without doing 
violence to his sincere convic- 
tions. 

As for the Radicals, they, 
no doubt, will strengthen 
the position of the Tories by 
many a reckless speech before 
the election begins. In the 
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first place, it still remains to 
fight even the semblance of 
Home Rule, even these instal- 
ments which Sir Henry has 
so cheerfully promised. And 
every Tory should face his 
constituents with pride when 
he remembers how wisely the 
late Government have guided 
the foreign policy of the 
country. That achievement 
remains unchallenged, and the 
new-comers can do no more, 
if they would win applause, 
than declare that they will 
preserve that policy inviolate. 
But though they protest, we 
cannot believe in their pro- 
testations. The belief that a 
country’s greatness lies merely 
at home, that the parish pump 
is the noblest work ever de- 
signed by human fancy, is the 
most precious heritage of Mr 
Gladstone. And it is this be- 
lief against which we shall be 
forced to fight. Sir Edward 
Grey may be the wisest of 
foreign secretaries, but we do 
not like his friends, and, while 
they are at his side, what 
guarantee have we of his 
conduct ? 

But, above all, we must 
oppose to the laisser-faire of 
our opponents a wise colonial 
policy, and the complete re- 
form of our fiscal policy. In 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s sketch of a Cabinet 
the Little Englanders are in 
a decided majority. We can- 
not forget the exploits of the 
Prime Minister himself, and 
of Mr Lloyd-George. The 
memorable phrase, “ heca- 
tombs of babes,” still lingers 
in our mind; and the country, 
we trust, will not lightly hand 
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over the future of the Empire 
to men who have professed an 
open dislike of our Colonies, 
and who would be perfectly 
happy to see England con- 
verted into a Belgium or a 
Holland, snugly comfortable 
and stripped of ambition. But 
the clearest line of difference 
is the fiscal question, and the 
more clearly this is defined 
the better for the country. 
The Liberals, in a spirit of 
professional pedantry, believe 
implicitly in a spurious Free 
Trade. For them the so-called 
science of Political Economy is 
incapable of falsehood. They 
really believe that “if A buys 
a foreign locomotive for £2700 
instead of one for £3000 in 
England, there is no loss of 
work,” but a gain, because 
“A saves £300, and that 
£300 can be, and is, expended 
in ways which will produce 
employment.” If this ami- 


able principle were extended 
to all industries, there would 
be no employment to be pro- 


duced. But, as the sacred 
science cannot lie, that would 
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not matter. Even if ruin 
came, it would come as 
a welcome illustration of a 
scientific theory. To this 
reckless policy of pedantic 
inanition we have to oppose a 
policy of knowledge and fore- 
sight, a policy which will at 
once benefit the mother-coun- 
try and strengthen the Col- 
onies. It is ours to abolish the 
patient, unreasoning devotion 
to Cobdenism which in the 
Liberal mind takes the place 
of reflection and of hope. The 
end of our modern policy is 
not a free breakfast - table. 
There is something better 
worth attainment than cheap 
food, which is too often an 
excuse for idleness. A great 
Empire is ours to hold in trust, 
and the generation which lets 
it go will be remembered for 
ever with hatred and con- 
tempt. Can Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his friends 
keep it? Wethinknot. Cleon 
may pretend to be the good 
friend of the people. But he 
has never touched an Empire 
that he has not destroyed. 
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IN TIME OF CHANGE. 


ENGLAND, thy throne was ever on the sea, 


The shattering waves, the great sea that abides ! 


Learn, therefore, from the changing of her tides 
The laws of thy confederate years to be: 
Look how each wave, in every atom free, 
Along its road imperiously rides, 
Then breaks, and hither and thither the soft foam 
slides 
And crumbles into the perfect Unity. 


So while men’s hearts forbear, for thy dear sake, 
To weigh their loss against the general gain, 
Oh then, above the surf and surge and fume, 
Howe’er the waves of faction climb and break 
Within thee as without, thou shalt remain 
Our Milton’s England till the trump of doom. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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AMERICAN MORALITY ON ITS TRIAL. 


BY ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


New York, December 1905. 

THE history of the United 
States under the McKinley 
and the Roosevelt administra- 
tions will be more difficult to 
write than that of any preced- 
ing decade in the annals of 
the Great Republic. Whoever 
undertakes it will have to pos- 
sess many and various qualifi- 
cations. He will have to be 
not only an expert politician, 
a shrewd sociologist, and a 
man of business, but he will 
require in addition the gift of 
unravelling the mysteries of 
modern finance. The latter 
have been for the past ten 
years the dominant factor in 
American life. They have 
thrown over it a glamour of 
romance, in which unparalleled 
prosperity is associated with 
the most colossal gambling on 
record. 

It has been a millionaire’s de- 
cade, a reign of financial terror 
and lawlessness, during which 
corrupting influences have 
spread everywhere and among 
all classes. “Tainted money ” 
forced its way into every vein 
and artery of the body politic. 
Municipal government was re- 
duced by it to organised brib- 
ery and blackmail. In State 
government the “bosses” be- 
came more than ever arrogant 
and unscrupulous, for they had 


all the millionaires and the 
moneyed powers at their back. 
Even the Federal administra- 
tion did not escape the pre- 
vailing infection. Two of its 
chief departments—the Land 
Office and the Post Office— 
are still under the shadow of 
“ graft” scandals; and greater 
scandals, in connection with 
the Panama Canal, are loom- 
ing on the horizon. 

A picture so lurid and un- 
flattering as this will naturally 
excite suspicions of exagger- 
ation or sensationalism. It is, 
however, well within the facts 
as published and discussed by 
the American press. It can be 
established by domestic evid- 
ence alone. On such a delicate 
matter it will be advisable to 
let the Americans speak for 
themselves as far as possible, 
and thereby avoid the suspi- 
cion of drawing too sweeping 
conclusions from the disclos- 
ures here made. It would be a 
cruel and unjust wrong to the 
American people to offer these 
as a fair type of their nati- 
onal morality. Widespread as 
“ graft” and “ boodling”’? may 
have been, they have every- 
where had _ definite limits. 
After all, it is only an infinit- 
esimal fraction of any com- 
munity that gets the chance 
to plunder its neigbours. The 





1 In political and municipal slang, “graft” means any secret commission or 
illicit gain, while “‘ boodle” is generally suggestive of bribes. 
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vast majority have to be honest 
for lack of opportunity. They 
are saved from sin by the 
absence of temptation. 

The mass of the American 
people are certainly as honest 
as those of any other country. 
They have quite as high a 
moral standard as our own, 
and are equally successful in 
living up to it. There is no 
simpler, purer, or more rational 
life under the sun than that 
of the middle-class American in 
his normal condition. Outside 
of the maelstrom of “ machine ” 
politics or Wall Street specu- 
lation—the twin curses of the 
country—he can be high-prin- 
cipled and honourable both in 
business and in private life. 
The 70 per cent of Americans 
who live outside of the great 
cities eat the bread of honest 
industry, and have no wish for 
any other. They know nothing 
of “graft” and “tainted money” 
except what they read in the 
newspapers. If they were in- 
clined to be lax, the American 
woman is there to brace them 
up. She continues to be what 
she always has been—a great 
moral power. 

So long as the American 
woman holds her present posi- 
tion in her own household and 


in society, there need be little 
fear as to the ultimate future 


of American morals. She is 
one of the sheet-anchors of the 
country in every moral crisis, 
and her influence is again mak- 
ing itself felt to-day. There 
are many varieties of good 
women in the world: some 
passive and others active ; some 
subjective and others aggress- 
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ive. The good American 
woman is the most active and 
aggressive of her sex. She ex- 
ercises the strictest discipline 
over her own family. She has 
the most decided convictions on 
social questions. In nine cases 
out of ten she is an anti-drinker, 
anti-smoker, and anti-gambler. 
However much she may wish 
her children to succeed in life, 
she would not have them be 
“‘boodlers” at any price. 

So far as the eighty-three 
millions of American people 
are concerned, the recent out- 
break of political and financial 
corruption is to be treated as 
abnormal. <A certain amount 
of corruption there always has 
been. It is inherent in legis- 
lative and municipal machinery, 
which can just as easily be 
used for private ends as for 
the public good. Owners of 
property, especially corporate 
owners, are continually being 
brought into contact with the 
State and the municipal au- 
thorities in two ways—first, as 
solicitors for special privileges, 
and secondly, as objects of 
special attack. The more they 
got the more they wanted, and 
the more they had to defend. 
Years ago they adopted the 
unwise and unfortunate course 
of “watching legislation,” as 
they called it. For this pur- 
pose they employed agents, 
who, in course of time, blos- 
somed into professional lobby- 
ists. These lobbyists became 
at last their Frankenstein. 
When business was dull they 
and their legislative confeder- 
ates got up bogus bills, aimed 
at some railway or insurance 
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or finance company, which 
immediately took fright and 
gave them carte blanche to 
“kill” it. 

Side by side a double system 
of legislative fraud was carried 
on. On one hand the moneyed 
corporations were unjustly 
favoured, and on the other 
they were shamelessly black- 
mailed. As the corporations 
grew more wealthy the lobby- 
ists and their legislative con- 
federates raised their tariffs. 
At last, with the advent of the 
McKinley régime, a flood of 
prosperity swept over the Re- 
public, carrying away all the 
ancient landmarks, and up- 
setting all the old moral 
standards. Men who could 
make two or three million 
dollars off a single deal in Wall 
Street were not going to haggle 
over the price of a Japanese 
curio or an old master or a 


street railway franchise. They 
went into politics as a matter 


of business. In their dealings 
with State legislators and 
municipal councillors they 
acted on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
motto, that every man has his 
price. American prices were, 
needless to say, very much 
higher than those of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s time. 

During the past ten years of 
delirious prosperity the “graft” 
and blackmail markets ad- 
vanced along with all the 
others. They grew so inflated 
that the “ grafters” lost their 
heads, and played their cor- 
rupt game so shamelessly as to 
challenge public attention. It 
became the fashion to fling 
charges of dishonesty and de- 
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ception broadcast. Many of 
them, made perhaps at random, 
proved to have more substance 
in them than their authors had 
suspected. Commissions of in- 
quiry were set to work, and 
speedily unearthed the most 
astounding “ irregularities,” to 
give them their mildest pos- 
sible name. In those ghastly 
exposures the four principal 
life insurance companies in the 
United States—the “ big four,” 
they are usually called—have 
occupied the most unenviable 
pre-eminence. Compared with 
the sensations they have fur- 
nished, all the other boodling 
scandals sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

A number of circumstances 
have combined to render the 
life assurance scandals excep- 
tionally outrageous. The four 
companies carry between them 
nearly four-fifths of all the life 
policies current in the United 
States. They control the largest 
accumulation of capital that a 
handful of men ever had at 
their disposal. Their presi- 
dents, directors, and managers 
were the very highest of high 
financiers in New York. Un- 
fortunately, they were at the 
same time the most active and 
daring speculators in Wall 
Street. When it came out 
that not only once or twice, 
but systematically and for 
years past, they had been using 
the funds of the life insurance 
companies to finance syndicates 
and stock campaigns for their 
own benefit, a literal howl of 
execration was raised from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Official corruption is so fam- 
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iliar an experience with most 
Americans that it takes a good 
deal to shock or disgust them. 
But this time they are pro- 
foundly moved. There is, in- 
deed, no precedent for the wave 
of moral indignation that has 
swept over the country; and 
it will be no small compensa- 
tion for the national shame 
these exposures have entailed, 
if the violent revulsion now in 
progress should prove enduring. 
Permanent, of course, it cannot 
be, for in a few years the whole 
episode may be consigned to 
oblivion ; but let us hope that 
it will last long enough to serve 
as a warning to the next gener- 
ation of legislators and\finan- 
ciers. The American nation of 
to-day has left no room for 
doubt as to the force and sin- 
cerity of its protest against 
financial and political breach 
of trust. Wherever it had a 


chance, it has in unmistakable 
terms condemned the abuse of 
“tainted money.” 

The whole American press 
has pilloried the dishonest mil- 


lionaires. At the recent State 
and municipal elections corrupt 
“bosses” were slaughtered by 
whole battalions. With one or 
two unenviable exceptions, the 
most conspicuous of which was 
San Francisco, every large city 
revolted against the party ma- 
chine. Some of them smashed 
it up beyond the possibility of 
reconstruction, in our time at 
least. The revulsion was as 
remarkable in its way as the 
original scandals. Both are 
almost without parallel in na- 
tional history. We phlegmatic 
Britons can hardly realise 
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either the audacity of the 
millionaire “boodlers” or the 
vehemence of the popular in- 
dignation that has so sudden- 
ly overwhelmed them. Both 
are, however, characteristically 
American. 

What is not peculiar to 
America is the mania for quick 
moneymaking which produced ° 
this orgy of political and finan- 
cial fraud. Other countries 
than the United States suffer 
from it more or less, according 
to their various degrees of 
temptation. It has been violent 
in the States, because of the 
immense quantity of combust- . 
ible material it has had to 
work upon. But even where 
it falls short of the American 
extreme, it may have a most 
pernicious effect on the social 
and moral condition of a nation. 
Excessive wealth, ‘combined 
with excessive and unscrupu- 
lous eagerness to increase it, is 
becoming the greatest peril of 
modern society. As an object- 
lesson on that point these 
American scandals are of 
world-wide interest. 

The most sane-minded and 
level-headed of Americans look 
beyond mere details and see 
behind them this vital issue— 
the influence of excessive 
wealth on the moral as well as 
on the material wellbeing of a 
community. In the pulpit and 
on the platform some remark- 
able warnings have been ut- 
tered against it. In their con- 
demnation of it the clergy are 
being supported by cabinet 
ministers, senators, bankers, 
and commercial men of all 
classes. The President himself 
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stands up on all occasions for 
the “square deal,” which is his 
expressive synonym for honesty 
and fairplay. Much of the 
present moral awakening 
among the people is undoubt- 
edly due to his initiative. Con- 
versely his policy of the “square 
deal” has seized the popular 
imagination and helped to give 
him his unrivalled hold on the 
people. 

In all highly civilised coun- 
tries “money mania” is be- 
coming a dangerous as well as 
a violent disease. But no 
previous attack of it has ever 
approached, either in violence 
or danger, that from which the 
Americans are now suffer- 
ing. Their own diagnosis of it 
will be more instructive than 
any outside description. It 
greatly exercised the speakers 
at various religious conferences 


which have been held lately. 
At Rochester (New York) the 
Rev. Washington Gladden ad- 


dressed the ‘‘Conference of 
Religions ” on predatory wealth. 
It was hardly necessary for 
him to define his subject—his 
audience was already too fa- 
miliar with it. Nor had he 
far to go for illustrations. 


“Predatory wealth,” he said, “is 
wealth that has been gained by 
plunder rather than by legitimate 
commerce. .. . It has not been won 
in open and honourable competition, 
but by getting unfair and generally 
unlawful advantages ; by secret agree- 
ments and rebates; by the manipu- 
lation of railway and Government 
officials ; by the liberal use of money 
to influence legislation and subsi- 
dise the press; by using trust funds 
for private purposes; by arts which 
corrupt character and destroy the 
foundations of social order.” 
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Mr Gladden’s catalogue of 
corporate law-breakers—true in 
every particular — suggests a 
grotesque reproduction in the 
twentieth century of the robber 
barons of the middle ages, 
They are the same old cor- 
morants, with a thousandfold 
more power. But the law does 
try nowadays to bring them 
to book, though so far with 
little success. 


“At this moment,” continued Mr 
Gladden, “in several States of the 
Union, a large number of persons 
belonging to this class are under 
investigation by the courts and 
various legislative committees. A 
score or more of them are under 
indictment in Chicago, and four of 
these have come into court and 
pleaded guilty to an indictment the 
penalty for which, if inflicted, would 
be imprisonment in a felon’s cell. 
The astounding revelations of the in- 
surance investigation in New York, 
and the rottenness that has been 
uncovered in the municipal govern- 
ments of St Louis, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, and 
Philadelphia, make it almost child- 
ish to deny the existence of a class 
of rich men whose presence is a 
menace to liberty and a blot upon 
the national life.” 


The Rochester conference 
was succeeded a few days 
later by a still larger and 
more important one in New 
York. It was held in the 
Carnegie Hall, and, accord- 
ing to one of the speakers, it 
represented twenty-six denom- 
inations, with eighteen millions 
of communicants. The cor- 
morant millionaire duly re- 
appeared among the crying 
evils of the day. This time 
he was scourged by a pro- 
fessor of Princeton University, 
—Dr Henry Van Dyke,—who 
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spoke of him as “diving into 
financial greed, pocketing un- 
just profits, and covering graft 
with craft.” A change in our 
industrial order, he added, “is 
coming, with terror and blood- 
shed, as it has come in Russia 
to-day.” 

Charges like these, made from 
the pulpit and the platform, 
must necessarily be general. 
But circumstantial details can 
be easily obtained to give them 
body and substance. In Chicago 
there is a special grievance 
against the lawless rich in 
respect of their land-grabbing. 
This is one of the trump-cards 
of the municipal ownership 
party, and some of the examples 
they give would be bad enough 
if only half true. Mr Patterson, 
the City Commissioner of Public 
Works, in course of a lecture 
which he delivered to the 
students of the Chicago Uni- 


versity, declared that “ millions 
of dollars’ worth of property 
was at that moment illegally 
occupied in Chicago by capital- 
ists and corporations that had 


no vestige of right to it. They 
were arrogant, and defied the 
law. If that was not anarchy, 
he did not know what was.” 

The lecturer, who was cer- 
tainly not lacking either in 
courage or candour, proceeded 
to arraign some of the most 
flagrant offenders. 


“Made land,” he said, “stolen from 
the lake, such as the 200 acres occu- 
pied by the Illinois Steel Company 
and the Chicago Beach Hotel, had 
been grabbed by persons who had no 
title to it. Still again, wealthy firms 
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were in the habit of stealing water. 
Sometimes they steal it by means of 
their own pipes and sometimes by 
changing the meters. Two brewing 
concerns had been stealing water for 
years. The packers! had been caught 
stealing thousands of dollars’ worth 
of water weekly by means of their 
own pipes. The railways, too, defied 
the law in many ways.” 


It may detract a little from 
Mr Patterson’s testimony that 
he is an avowed municipal 
socialist. But quite as strong 
evidence is obtainable from 
unbiassed witnesses. The most 
damning of all comes from com- 
mercial and financial author- 
ities entirely outside of politics. 
At the annual meeting of the 
New York Clearing House, Mr 
W. A. Nash, in submitting a 
resolution in favour of banks 
and trust companies holding 
larger cash reserves, said: “It 
must be evident to every mem- 
ber of this Association that for 
several years we have been 
drifting from a position of 
strength to one of weakness. 
I am one of those who believe 
that this position of weakness 
is also one of danger.” 

Sauls, too, have also been 
found among the prophets of 
evil. More than one life insur- 
ance director who came before 
the New York Committee of 
Investigation laid the blame of 
their “irregularities” on the 
moral laxity of the age. Mr 
Gage E. Tarbell, the Second 
Vice-President of the Equi- 
table Society, frankly expressed 
his regret for “the things that 
have been done,” and favoured 
the Committee with a number 





1 The owners of the huge pig-killing plants in Chicago. 
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of suggestions to prevent their 
recurrence. In his opinion— 
and it is widely shared—the 
root of the mischief is that “a 
great many people have been 
afflicted in the past few years 
with what I may be permitted 
to term money - madness — a 
desire to get rich, perhaps too 
quickly, and to take chances. 
In going on and on with this 
desire, some of them have per- 
haps forgotten the sacredness 
of this trust.” 

By “this trust” Mr Tar- 
bell meant the duty that life 
insurance directors owe to 
their policy - holders. The 
magnitude of it was never real- 
ised, or even suspected, until 
it was found to be in peril. 
The life insurance in force 
in the United States when 
these scandals broke out 
considerably exceeded 22,000 
million dollars! It was nearly 
five times as much as the ag- 
gregate of the life policies 
current in Great Britain, 
seventeen times as much as 
the German aggregate, and 
thirty times as much as the 
French. It was increasing 
also at a tremendous pace. 
One of the most frequently 
quoted proofs of American 
prosperity was the rapid 
growth of life insurance, in 
New York State especially. 
Between 1896 and 1904 the 
total income of the companies 
reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department  con- 
siderably more than doubled. 
On an average, one-fourth of 
it, or, to be precise, 24 per 
cent, went in “ taxes, com- 
missions, and other expenses.”’ 


Some companies showed a 
smaller rate than that, while 
for others—and large ones 
too—even 24 per cent was 
not enough. 

The extravagant manage- 
ment of American life offices 
has been well known to their 
British competitors for years, 
In fact, it has been a burning 
question with them ever since 
they invaded the old country. 
But it never seems to have 
struck the Americans them- 
selves until lately. And then 
it struck them all of a heap. 
They began to ask where 
the money went. The Legis- 
lature at Albany gave them 
a committee of business men 
to aid their inquiry, which 
was a highly disinterested 
act on the part of the Legis- 
lature, seeing that a good 
many millions of the prodigal 
expenditure has been traced 
to Albany. It was one of 
the fountain-heads of* cor- 
ruption, the other being, of 
course, Wall Street. 

From Mr Jordan, the Comp- 
troller of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, it was elicited that a per- 
manent staff of lobbyists had 
been maintained for years at 
Albany, that a large house 
had been rented for its head- 
quarters, and that not only 
insurance legislation but meas- 
ures of all kinds had been 
promoted or opposed as suited 
the interests of the ring. 
Whenever the ring had an 
axe to grind, it issued orders 
to its “lobby gang” for the 
necessary legislation. When 
any bill was introduced which 
it did not like, orders were 
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given to “kill” it. There 
was no. circumlocution or 


beating about the bush with 
them. Certain classes of bills 
were condemned to death in 
advance. Any attempt to 
tax real property, banks, or 
trust companies, or to estab- 
lish prior liens, or to amend 
the labour laws in favour 
of working men, the “lobby 
gang” had standing orders to 
kill at sight. But anything 
that the four insurance com- 
panies or their directors or 
their friends had an interest 
in, however slight, was to be 
taken care of. In one case 
special interest had been 
shown in a bill to supply 
water to some insignificant 
village. This seemed strange, 
until the examining counsel 
extracted from a _ reluctant 
witness that the then Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society 
had done the village the 
honour of becoming its chief 
resident. 

It was not enough for the 
life insurance ring to own the 
Legislature of New York State. 
They also had Governor Odell 
in their waistcoat pockets. 
They, in fact, made him one 
of themselves, admitted him 
to their pools and syndicates, 
shared their Wall Street spoil 
with him, and would have 
made his fortune if some of 
their deals with him had not 
gone wrong. By a very “re- 
grettable mistake” they put 
him into Mr Schwab’s grand 
shipbuilding combine—on the 
ground-floor, of course. His 
“participation” was generous, 
and he ought, in the chaste 
VOL. CLXXIX.—NO, MLXXXIII. 
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language of Wall Street, to 
have had a “big rake off.” 
But the Morgan pitcher had 
gone once too often to the well, 
and this time it got smashed. 
Governor Odell found himself 
landed with $184,000 of United 
States shipbuilding bonds, 
which he had to sell for less 
than a third of what they 
had cost him. He told the 
committee the exact amount 
of his loss—namely, $133,462. 

State governors are bad 
losers, and Mr Odell kicked 
at the bill which was pre- 
sented to him by the man- 
agers of the shipbuilding syn- 
dicate. But apparently he had 
to pay, and then he turned on 
the Mercantile Trust Company, 
—a parasite of the Equitable 
Society,—which had fathered 
the still-born combine. Like 
a man of business and a poli- 
tician, he came at once to the 
point. A friend of his in the 
Legislature drafted a bill to 
repeal the charter of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, on the 
ground, as Mr Odell put it in 
his evidence, that “it had been 
behind fifteen or sixteen cor- 
porations, all of which had 
proved insolvent.” This meas- 
ure soon reached the ears of 
the Equitable Society’s “lobby 
gang,” as it was, of course, 
intended to do. Negotiations 
were at once begun for miti- 
gating the heavy loss Governor 
Odell had sustained. He ulti- 
mately accepted a solatium of 
$75,000—and the bill dropped. 

Several other Wall Street 
“pools” were dragged by the 
Investigating Committee, and 
much interesting slime was 
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brought to light. <A certain 
amount of Stock Exchange 
experience is needed to fully 
appreciate these; but we shall 
make them as clear as we can 
to the lay reader. The Wall 
Street boom of 1898-1901 owed 
its phenomenal success to a 
combination of natural and 
artificial causes. The artificial 
elements in it were the “pools” 
and syndicates above referred 
to. The syndicateer-in-chief 
was Mr Pierpont Morgan, but 
his success produced many 
rivals, Men like Edward 
Harriman, John G. Gates, 
Charles Schwab, and Mr Mor- 
gan’s enfant terrible, George 
Perkins, took to thinking in 
millions, and sometimes the 
millions came, sometimes they 
did not. 

Mr Harriman pulled them 
off pretty often,—as it turns 
out, with the help of the 
Equitable Assurance Society, 
of which he was a director. 
His biggest coup was a fifty- 
million dollar pool, which he 
formed to buy up the prefer- 
ence stock of the Union Pacific 
Railway. The inner history 
of this pool was unexpectedly 
revealed by one of Mr Harri- 
man’s partners in the deal, 
Mr James Hazen Hyde. The 
latter generally gets his full 
name from the reporters—un- 
less they call him “ Dandy 
Hyde” for short—in order to 
distinguish him from _ his 
father, the late Mr Hyde, 
founder of the Equitable. 
Until he appeared in the 
witness-box he had always 
been laughed at as a Frenchi- 
fied fop. Everybody expected 
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him to make a fool of him- 
self, but he had been well 
coached by one of the cleverest 
lawyers in New York, Mr 
Untermeyer, and to the sur- 
prise of all he cut a better 
figure than any of the “ bril- 
liant financiers ” whose tool it 
was assumed that he had been, 
He turned the tables on 
them completely, and his giv- 
ing away of Harriman and 
Frick—Mr Carnegie’s former 
partner—was positively piqu- 
ant: all the more so from there 
being no attempt to disguise 
the motive of the disclosures. 
“Dandy Hyde” had been a 
rather ludicrous figurehead for 
a high finance combination like 
the Equitable. The smart fin- 
anciers on the board wished 
for various reasons to throw 
him over, but the fact of his 
owning a majority of the 
stock—bequeathed to him by 
his father—made him master 
of the situation. They tried 
various schemes for smoking 
him out,—offering him a lump 
sum for his stock, proposing 
to change the Society from a 
proprietary to a mutual basis, 
applying to the State Legis- 
lature for a new charter, and 
other proposals equally clever. 
When bull-dosing failed, they 
resorted to coaxing. Some 
one, probably Mr Harriman, 
had the happy thought of 
getting him appointed Ambas- 
sador to Paris! President 
Roosevelt and several members 
of the Cabinet were actually 
sounded on this egregious sug- 
gestion, but evidently without 
result. 

The too clever schemers hoist 
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themselves at last with their 
own petard. These domestic 
intrigues within the Equit- 
able building called attention 
to the condition of the Society, 
and were the first step toward 
the public inquiry which has 
already blasted not a few fin- 
ancial reputations, and may, 
before it is finished, blast many 
more. Under the circum- 
stances it was not surprising 
that “Dandy Hyde,” when he 
got into the witness-box, should 
pay off a few old scores. Mor- 
ally speaking, he left poor 
Harriman hardly a single fig- 
leaf. His little history of the 
fifty-million dollar pool in 
Union Pacific Preferred Stock 
showed that it was a “blind 
pool,” to run for five years. 
That is to say, the members 
of the pool placed themselves 


for five years at the mercy of .. . 


the pool managers. While the 
members themselves could not 
sell a share till the end of the 
five years, the managers could 
buy, sell, or finance as they 
liked. 

Unluckily for the Equitable 
Society, it had on its board 
several managers of the Union 
Pacific “blind pool,” including 
Mr Harriman. They insisted 
on putting five million dollars 
of Equitable funds into this 
tip-top widow and orphan in- 
vestment! Apparently this 
was more than some of the 
other directors could stomach, 
and in order to satisfy their 
scruples, the “ participation ” 
was put in the name of Mr 
Hyde. His leave was not 
asked, and, according to his 
own account, he objected to 
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the subterfuge, but the master- 
ful Harriman was too strong 
for him. 

Of course Mr Harriman 
claimed the earliest possible 
opportunity of answering Hyde 
—he would have been a lost 
man if he had failed to do 
so. But his answers were 
weak, and carried very little 
conviction with them. They 
admitted a casual knowledge 
of the facts. “In a general 
way,” he said, “he knew that 
the Equitable Society was 
making payments for the stock 
purchased on the five years’ 
holding agreement.” 

Under cross-examination Mr 
Harriman made a few more 
curious admissions. “He was 
aware that the Equitable So- 
ciety had among its assets 
Union Pacific Preferred Stock. 
If he gave the matter 
any thought at all, he pre- 
sumed that the stock had 
found its way into the Society 
through syndicate operations.” 
Though a director, Mr Harri- 
man was, by his own account, 
never consulted in regard to 
the purchase of securities by 
the Equitable, and he knew 
nothing about its purchases of 
large blocks of stock in which 
he was (personally) interested. 
Could clever simplicity and 
diplomatic ignorance go far- 
ther than this? 

The Union Pacific “blind 
pool” is still in Mr Harriman’s 
charge, and it continues to 
hold five million dollars of the 
Equitable Society’s widow and 
orphan money. Through it 
and other equally immoral 
combinations Mr Harriman 
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controls over twenty thousand 
miles of railway in the United 
States. He is commercial dic- 
tator of every State through 
which these railroads run. He 
also controls the market for 
their stocks. So long as he 
can help himself at pleasure 
to life insurance funds, bank 
deposits, and any other kind 
of trust moneys within his 
official reach, so long will 
market prices be held up at 
whatever level suits him. 

Mr Harriman symbolises in 
his own person railroad corrup- 
tion as well as life insurance 
corruption. His proper business 
is railroad finance, and it seems 
to have been only by accident 
that he drifted into life insur- 
ance. “Dandy Hyde” wished 
to have all the Wall Street 
stars on the Equitable board, 
and Harriman was invited in 
with the others—much more 
to the advantage of the Union 
Pacific “blind pool” than to 
that of the Equitable policy- 
holders. 

The immorality of railroad 
bosses is a very old story in 
the United States, but every 
now and then a new chapter 
is being added toit. At their 
favourite game of “influencing 
legislation” the railroad bosses 
are past-masters. The life in- 
surance men are mere tyros 
beside them. It is on record 
that for years certain State 
Legislatures took their orders 
from the solicitors of local rail- 
ways. Of all railroad bosses 
the lawyers are most pernicious 
and demoralising. Like our 
own joint-stock company 
solicitors, one of them can do 





as much mischief as half a 
dozen lay directors. Their 
malign power in State politics 
received a terrible illustration 
in the bad old days of Missouri, 
now, it is to be hoped, broken 
up for ever. A paper in 
‘M‘Clure’s Magazine’ for 
December 1905, on Governor 
Folk’s cleansing of the Augean 
stable at St Louis, puts this 
legal side of the case very 
forcibly. 


“Fifty men in New York City 
form the boards of directors of a 
majority of the great railroads, the 
great banks, the great life insurance 
companies, the great public service 
corporations. A score of these men 
are high-salaried lawyers. A dozen 
big law offices in New York hire 
subordinate lawyers in every Ameri- 
can State and territory, and it is not 
so much the duty of these subordin- 
ate lawyers to practise in the courts 
as it is to control the courts and the 
forces that make the courts and the 
laws that the courts pass upon. Half 
a dozen of these great New York 
lawyers, through their common sub- 
ordinates in the State capitals and 
trade centres, can practically dictate 
the election of United States sena- 
tors, governors, and supreme court 
judges, in two-thirds of the American 
States. By the use of railway passes 
the subordinate attorneys may say 
what delegates shall attend every im- 
portant local convention, and thereby 
what candidates shall win, and what 
State policy shall be followed.” 


For a whole generation the 
State of Missouri was in the 
grip of this railroad-lawyer oc- 
topus, but lately it has broken 
loose. 


“The wires that supplied power 
to the Missouri machine were Alex- 
ander Cochran, councillor for the 
Missouri Pacific [Railway], and John 
Carroll, for the Burlington. These 
two men were not the real governors 
of Missouri, but to them governors 
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and legislators and upstarts of all 
kinds went for their orders. Cochran 
and Carroll were the gods behind the 
machine, and they got their orders 
from New York.” 


So far as the railroads are 
concerned, that part of the 
machine is about worked out. 
They are now on the eve of a 
stand-up fight with President 
Roosevelt, ostensibly on points 
of detail sueh as rebates, secret 
tariffs, private cars, &c., but 
in reality on the vital question 
whether or not railroad bosses 
can be made to obey the law. 
The President is bent on making 
the law so strong that even 
railroad bosses shall no longer 
play fast and loose with it. 
They will have to treat all 
their customers alike, and give 
up enriching millionaires like 
John D. Rockefeller and Ogden 
Armour at the expense of all 
the small traders in the 
country. When they find that 
the courts of the United States 
are strong enough to ensure to 
every trader a “square deal,” 
they may tire of wasting their 
money in lobbying or other- 
wise “influencing legislation.” 
If they quit the lobby, its 
principal occupation will be 
gone, and it may as well go 
out of business. 

This is a consummation de- 
voutly wished by all good 
Americans. In every State 
Legislature, and to a smaller 
extent at Washington, the 
lobby is the chief centre of 
political corruption. It poll- 
utes everything it touches, 
—politics, business, municipal 
government, and social life. 
They all require to be purged 
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from it, and the most hope- 
ful feature of the outlook is 
that the process of purgation 
has actually begun. In muni- 
cipal affairs it has made con- 
siderable progress. Nearly all 
the corrupt municipalities gib- 
betted by Mr Gladden in his 
address at Rochester—St Louis, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Grand 
Rapids, and Philadelphia—are 
shaking off the yoke of the 
lobbyists and the “ grafters.” 

The November elections of 
1905 will, for all time to come, 
be a landmark in the muni- 
cipal history of the United 
States. They showed the cor- 
ruptionists that the limit of 
popular endurance had been 
passed, and that the American 
people would submit no longer 
to the shame that was being 
heaped on American citizen- 
ship. In nearly all the great 
cities of the Union men of 
moral courage came forward 
as champions of civic purity 
and honesty. As the most 
brilliant of them, Mr Jerome, 
the new District Attorney of 
New York State, put it, they 
undertook each in his own 
sphere the task of a Savonarola. 
Most of them achieved it too. 
Many breaches have been made 
in citadels of corruption like 
Tammany Hall, which had 
come to consider themselves 
invincible. 

This municipal revolt had 
many surprising features, but 
the most significant of them 
all was its spontaneity. One 
sentiment, and one only, seemed 
to inspire the electors. They 
wanted the best man they 
could get, without reference to 
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machine nominations, or party 
tickets, or political distinctions 
of any kind. Even nationality 
was disregarded, and one of 
the most signal victories was 
won by a Scotsman, Mr J. N. 
Adam, who, as candidate for 
the mayoralty of Buffalo, swept 
all before him. Though a demo- 
crat in a strongly republican 
city, he was invited by a non- 
party combination to stand on 
personal merits only, and the 
people gave him a majority of 
over ten thousand. For four 
years to come he will have a 
free hand to give Buffalo the 
best municipal government it 
is capable of receiving. 
Savonarola’s task has been 
begun in many State Legisla- 
tures and municipal councils in 
the Union. The men who have 
undertaken it are thoroughly 
in earnest. The people who 
selected them for it are equally 
in earnest, and will hold them 
to their pledges. Pure and 
honest government is felt to 
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be the chief need of the nation, 
Some of the worst obstacles in 
its way—the political bosses, 
the lobbyists, and the municipal 
“‘boodlers”—have had a bad 
upset lately. The worst of all, 
however, has still to be tackled, 
It is the cormorant million- 
aire gang, personified in Mr 
Edward Harriman and his 
“blind pools.” They have dis- 
covered the fatal secret of using 
other people’s money as if it 
were their own. It has made 
them masters of all the large 
banks in New York, and of the 
principal trust and insurance 
companies. Through the banks 
they control all the big rail- 
road systems, and railroad 
stocks have been degraded into 
loaded dice for them to play 
with in Wall Street. The cor- 
morant millionaire is now the 
darkest stain on American 
morals; but he, too, if firmly 
handled, may crumple up like 
the political bosses, the lobby- 
ists, and the “ grafters.” 
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